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THE “ IRREPRESSIBLE. CONFLICT,” AND THE 
* HIGHER LAW.” 


HE eminent Statesman who occupies the high position of Secre- 
T tary of State under President Lincoln ought, above all. living 
men in America, to understand the impossibility of reconciliation 
between North and South ; and, as far as the North is concerned, 
its undesirability. - Years ago, Mr. Seward declared that at no distant 
period the “‘ IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT” between “ slavery” and “ anti- 
slavery” would convulse the Union. The prediction was iaughed to 
scorn, and was treated as the dream of a fanatic, even in that. portion 
of the late Union which theoretically admits the right of the negro 
to be called a man, and to enjoy the rights of citizenship, but which 
treats him with social ban and excommunication. The South felt 
that the words were true, and though it honoured Mr. Seward with 
its bitterest hatred for daring to give utterance to the prophecy, it 
had sagacity enough to take the warning. When Mr. Seward was 
called to account by trimming politicians and over-timid people of all 
ranks and classes, for imperilling so sacred a thing as the Union, -by 
the promulgation of such views as these upon the subject of negro 
slavery, he declared that there was something still more sacred even 
than the Union ; that over and above, and paramount to the laws 
and social observances of man, was a “ HIGHER LAW ;” the law of 
God and nature, by which slavery was condemned. These words also 
were laughed at;— and “ Higher Law-Seward” became for a 
season a nickname by which opposing orators and journalists, unable 
to confute his arguments, strove to bring contempt upon one of the 
ablest and most fearless of American Statesmen. ; 


Circumstances have brought Mr. Seward into power (for he is virtu- 
ally, though not nominally, the Prime Minister) at a time when his 
predictions have been verified ; and when his high principles have 
been brought to the test which he foresaw. Has the possession of 
power altered his opinions? Is the “ Higher Law,” which it was 
once his glory to hold up, as a burning and a shining light, to the 
gaze of his fellow countrymen, to be allowed to shine in vain? And 
are the lesser light and the inferior law of expediency to guide the 
deliberation of the Statesmen and people of the North, at so terrible 
a crisis of American history? We, who live on this side of the 
Atlantic, who desire to trade with the South, and to ally ourselves in 
strict amity with the North, who have no wish or feeling but that 
both should prosper ; who have not the slightest envy of American 
power or greatness, and who look upon war between the two sections 
of that once united Commonwealth as not alone a scandal and a 
disgrace to our common Christianity and civilization, but the greatest 
misfortune and eurse to both of them, can see with more clearness 
than either the true bearings of the dispute ; and the utter hopeless- 
ness of the attempt made by the North, to subdue and re-annex her 
dissatisfied and revolted brother and partner. That the conflict was 
irrepressible the event has proved. That a higher law than that of 
political combination or worldly expediency lay at the very heart of 
the difficulty, must be evident to Americans as well as to English- 
men. If the Northern States and people believe in that higher law, 
it is time, ere further blood has been shed, and more unholy passions 
have been excited, that they should ask themselves two questions :— 
first, whether they can subdue, coerce, and re-annex the Gulf 
States? and second, whether, supposing such a consummation to 





be possible, it would not be in the highest degree unwise and w "| 







sirable, and fraught with future dangers to the Republic, infinitely 
greater than those which now beset it ? 

We know full well that Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward, whatever 
their own views may be (and that Mr. Seward’s have not changed, 
we are quite confident), are powerless to bring back their countrymen 
to the point of reason, if excited passions have led them beyond it. 
We know also, that it is in vain to appeal to the American people 
from this side of the globe. But knowing also how impulsive they 
are—how liable to sudden fits of enthusiasm, and to fits, quite as 
sudden, of apathy and indifference—we think that the war fever of 
the North, violently as it appears to rage, may subside quite as 
quickly as it has been excited. 

The South, whose original act of secession was an act of madness, 
of which it will assuredly repent, ere it shal] have been for ten years 
an independent nation, is mad no longer, but calm, cool, and collected. 
It has made up its mind for independence ; and sooner or later will 
achieve it. But, deplorable as its mistake may have been in itself 
and in its consequénces, still more deplorable will be that of the North, 
if, by unhappy pertinacity, it succeed in re-conquering by fire and 
sword, by blockade and by invasion, the unwilling people, whose 
peculiar institution was the only weakness and fatal ingredient in the 
constitution of the late unnatural co-partnery. By acknowledging 
the secession of any State that shall decree its secession by the legal 
votes of its people, the North would be free, not alone of the guilt, 
but of the danger arising from slavery ; and, released from the evil 
passions and the bitter conflicts of the question, would have leisure 
and opportunity to consolidate a far nobler Union, extending over the 
great West to the shores of the Pacific, and embracing in due course 
of time, by peaceable and amicable arrangement with Great Britain 
and Canada, the whole of the British possessions. With a future 
such as that before it, and with a territory larger than Europe, in 
which, as in England, no slave should be able to breathe, why should 
it look upon the loss of the Slave States as a calamity ? Of what use 
to a truly free and really united North would be the possession of 
the States on the borders of the Gulf of Mexico, and on the banks of 
the Lower Mississippi? Were the North wise—did it hate slavery 
as it ought, did it fully appreciate the career that would lie before it 
as soon as it could declare to the world, with a clear conscience, that 
there were no slaves within its borders ; it would hail the secession 
of the South as the most signal advantage that could befall; and 
instead of fighting to re-annex slavery, would build a bridge of gold 
for its retreating enemy. The conflict is not only irrepressible, as 
Mr. Seward has declared, but irreconcilable ; and unless the North is 
prepared not only to subdue the South, coule qui coute, but to abolish 
slavery after the conquest, its duty is to yield to the demand of 





separation. 

No one believes that the North would incur the fearful responsi- 
bility of abolishing slavery in the South, were it in its power to do 
so ; and unless it be prepared for such an act, which would ruin the 
South, and consign four or five millions of negroes to certain famine 
and all unutterable misery, besides aiming a fatal blow at the pros- 
perity of the whole union, its interest as well as duty is to submit toa 
necessity which it cannot control. The longer the combatants can be 
prevented from laying hands upon each other, the better founded 
becomes the hope that ‘“‘The Higher Law” will yet prevail. Let the 
South be left to its independence and its slavery, to manage as best it 
+ with such a drop of blackness and bitterness in the cup of its 
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pride. And then the North, free for the first time, and able to declare 
its freedom in words that are not a lie and a mockery, will become 
what Washington intended —the greatest and most expansive power 
in the world, the model republic, the pride and the example of the 
human race. Without the partnership of the South, this is the 
probable destiny of the Northern and Western States. With the 
partnership of the South, there is nothing to which they can look 
forward with such certainty as war and desolation, and the downfall 
of liberty, under the tramp of a despotism that, odious as it may be, 
will be found more endurable than anarchy. 








THE REICHSRATH OF AUSTRIA. 


HE birth of constitutional life in Austria eminently deserves the 
serious attention of the historian, the political philosopher, and 
the statesman. If any one wishes to understand what Austria is, 
and what is the progress in civilization which our age has made, let 
him carefully contrast the spectacle now exhibited at Vienna with: 
that presented by the opening of the French Revolution at Paris. In 
both cases each nation began to emerge from despotism. Both countries 
were heavily oppressed by embarrassed finances. Both were harassed 
by numberless and most vexatious complications of feudal and custom- 
ary rights. In both society sought a government in harmony with 
the intellectual and moral condition of the people. In both an 
ancient and illustrious dynasty, famed for great deeds, and long 
familiar with absolute power, was summoned by the voice of its 
subjects to share government with the people—or rather to bestow 
self-government on them. In both society) was upheaved by the 
spread of new ideas, by the propagation of new political doctrines, 
and the growth of discontent against a wealthy and dominant priest- 
hood. In both political, social, and religious fermentations combined 
to agitate the State. Austria, moreover, has special and grievous com- 
plications of her own. She is torn asunder by uncemented and con- 
flicting nationalities ; she is exposed to the risks not only of ordinary 
civil war, but of the struggles of large and distinct populations to erect 
themselves into independent communities. The deputies who met at 
Paris were all Frenchmen ; only a part of the Austrian deputies are 
gathered at Vienna ; and many of these, in respect of nationality, are 
not Austrians. There is not only a dispute with the crown for the 
settlement of a constitutional government, and the vindication of civil 
rights, as in our contests in England against the arbitrary power of 
the Stuarts; but there is also a struggle for life or death, for the 
existence of the monarchy as a great nation, for the limits of its 
territory, for the preservation of its ancient rank among the powers 
of Europe. Fiercer passions, and differences yet more difficult to 
reconcile, are thus brought into action ; the Parliament itself is com- 
posed of men of diverse races, discordant civilizations, and diverging 
aims ; and the advocates of a peaceful and constitutional settlement, 
have to contend, not only or chiefly against a Court, but against 
heterogeneous and disruptive forces within its own Houses. 

Such were the respective positions of the two countries: how 
great was the contrast presented by the event. In France society 
was shaken to its very foundations. The forces which held man 
bound to man were dissolved. The political earthquake brought 
every institution down to the ground. In a few months anarchy 
reigned supreme, and confiscation, poverty, murder, and terror 
traversed the whole land. Genius, talent, eloquence, ancient 
traditions, aristocratic and royal prestige availed nothing ; the 
country was swept clear of all the machinery of social and political 
organization.- The monarch perished on the scaffold, the aristocracy 
and gentry were beggared, the vilest of mankind domineered over the 
state, thousands of innocent citizens were destroyed together by the 
dagger, by vollies, or by drownings. A parliament in which all 
classes were represented was quickly absorbed by a purely democratic 
convention, which ran through the full career of tyranny ; and then, 
in obedience to the law which Nature has set for such assemblies, 
sunk in exhaustion and contemptible feebleness under the stamp of a 
military despot. 

Austria, on the other hand, presents hitherto an exhibition of 
order, self-command, and moderation, which has never been sur- 
passed in the history of any country. A deep sense of responsibility 
at so momentous a crisis pervades every man in the country, ‘rom 
the sovereign to the lowest peasant. Profound calm and unbroken 
order invest the Emperor, Parliament, and people with a noble 
majesty at such a time. One might suppose that the nation had 
been familiarized with parliamentary institutions during many ages. 
The Emperor makes an opening speech to the Parliament, framed 
apparently on the model of a King’s speech in England ; 
whilst every eyewitness of the scene bears concurring witness 
to the simplicity, the dignity, the touching and profound earnest- 
ness of voice and soul, with which he inaugurated a new era 
for his country. In England and Austria alone could such an 
event have occurred. In that speech the Emperor ratified, in the 
most binding and unmistakable language, the liberties which the 
imperial patents had conferred on the nation ; every pledge that it 
was possible for a sovereign to give was freely and decisively given. 
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The House of Lords, strong, like their compeers of England, }, 
wealth, descent, and great deeds, responded to: the imperial speech “d 
an address, which breathes the deepest sense of responsibility _/ 
power to do good service, and resolution to perform it. Not a tense 
was there of jealousy at the great privileges aceorded to Commop, 
who might have seemed born only to obey; no outbreak of rival 
nationalities ; no claim to oppressive prerogatives of nobles. (p, 
single tone of what might be thought discordant feeling was heayj 
through that noble address ; a simple but firm resolution to presery. 
the unity and majesty of the empire unbroken. Equal loyalty ang 
equal patriotism have been displayed by the Commons. They me 
in a ‘sense, as conquerors ; yet no unseemly joy, no eager impetuosity 
to seize the spoil, no unstatesmanlike and bigoted eagerness to 
trample on the Crown, or to push victory to ruin. Prince ang 
peasant alike—for both such are amongst them—seem animate) 
by one common desire; to consolidate the liberties they hay, 
obtained, and by their dignity, their self-command, and _prudep; 
exercise of their great privileges, to show themselves worthy of tho 
nation which has confided to them this trust. The spectacle of , 
despotical state taking up constitutional institutions amidst profound 
tranquillity, without bloodshed or confiscation, as simply anq 
naturally as old England herself, is truly something astonishing to any 
one who chooses to reflect on it. 

The Parliament had hardly opened the session, when the Crow) 
with a loyalty which deserves the highest praise, introduced a num. 
ber of bills of the most liberal kind. They are derived from the 
pregnant source of English example ; and really, as we read them, 
we are surprised ourselves at the extent and number of our ow) 
privileges, Complete control over the Budget and the national 
finances, the abolition of the octroi duties, which still press sg 
vexatiously on French internal commerce, the emancipation of the 
Bund from the State, complete religious toleration, corporative 
reform on the soundest principles of local and anti-centralized self. 
government, judicial reform, liberty of the press, improvement in the 
laws concerning bankruptcy, repeal of the usury laws, and freedom 
of person and speech for members of Parliament—did any country in 
history ever receive before so rich and varied a charter? It cost 
England many centuries to wrest these inestimable _ blessings 
one by one from reluctant sovereigns; Austria, whose name has 
become a bye-word for despotism, obtains them all by a single gift, 
and shows herself worthy to exercise and maintain them. Could the 
same have ever been said of France ¢ 

One thing is still wanting—Hungary is absent, and all may yet be 
lost. Speaking in the interest of both parties, we trust that this will 
not be the case. It is true that the champions of Hungary, in ad- 
vancing her claims, are not pushing them beyond what she has an 
abstract right to; and that that abstract right has been solemnly 
confirmed to her by the promises and grants of former Sovereigns. 
But States, as well as individuals, may waive their extreme rights 
without loss of dignity ; and often find it expedient to do so to pre- 
serve peace. That the maintenance of the Hungarian privileges in 
all their fulness is incompatible with the working of the new Con- 
stitution granted to all the States of the Austrian Empire is plain ; 
and, that being the case, the abandonment of her extreme claims will 
only be a patriotic sacrifice to the general good that may and will 
be looked for from men of such statesmanlike mind as M. Deak’s 
speech proves him to possess. 

Hungary will be quite right, while waiving some of her claims, to 
take full security for the preservation of all those privileges which are 
essential to the permanent enjoyment of real freedom ; but legislative 
independence is not indispensable to freedom. She seems to wish to 
place herself very nearly in the position in which Ireland was placed 
before the Union ; but who doubts that Ireland has gained immensely, 
not only in prosperity but also in actual freedom, by the abolition 
of her independent legislature? And, in the same way, Hungary 
will be possessed of more real power and more real liberty when 
united to Austria on the terms proposed by the Emperor, than if 
half separated from it by the successful prosecution of claims which 
would be injurious to both empire and kingdom. 








LUNACY AND THE LUNACY LAWS. 
M R. STEUART’S case, in as far as it relates to the highly indecent 


and unfeeling manner in which it was brought before the House o! 
Commons by Tear’em, has been so ably discussed by “The Silent 
Member,” in our last number, that it needs no further notice at ow 
hands ; but there remains a very important question behind—that 
between Dr. Winslow, as the representative of the proprietors 
a lunatic asylum, and the law of lunacy. As the particulars of 
the singular manner in which Mr. Steuart, a certified patient, W* 
found to have voted in the late division on the Budget, were some 
what distorted in the discussion which took place in Parliament, W¢ 
may, perhaps, be permitted to give an explanation totally unting 
by party spirit. On the 6th of May last the member for Cambridg®; 
feeling extremely nervous and apprehensive that he required m 
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Winslow, and proposed to become an inmate of his asylum at 


Hammersmith. As the law at present stands there is one great 
obstacle thrown in the way of persons who thus seek preventive 
rather than curative medicine. 

In order to stave off a possible attack of mania they are obliged to 
ut themseves under the care of the law, and to obtain certificates 
that they absolutely are dangerous to themselves and others ; in fact, 
they must, or their friends for them, stigmatize themselves as 
junaties before they ean take advantage of the preventive treatment 
of a lunatic asylum. This being the present state of the law, Mr. 
Steuart, before he could enter the asylum, was obliged to obtain the 
certificate of two physicians that he was a fit subject for restraint. 
On these certificates he was admitted ; but it was speedily seen that 
there was really very little the matter with him, and that the knowledge 
that he could appeal at any moment for protection against himself in 
case of a recurrence of nervous impulse, was sufficient to disarm the 
nervousness. Under these circumstances he was allowed to go in and 
out of the asylum at his own free will, without in any way being 
watched or followed by an attendant. He came into town, transacted 
business with his agent, and acted in every respect as a free agent, 
the only promise exacted from him being that he should return to 
sleep in the asylum at night. 

In less than ten days, under this liberal and enlightened treatment, 
he was, to all appearance, quite well ; it was not therefore unnatural, 
that on the eve of a division in which his vote no doubt was eagerly 
sought for by his party, he should have been anxious to perform his 
public duty in the House of Commons in as unrestricted a manner as 
he had already for many days done his private business. He asked the 
permission, however, of Dr. Winslow, on the morning of the debate, 
to go to the House ; but Dr. Winslow strongly objected to his placing 
himself prematurely in so exciting a position, and Mr. Steuart returned 
to the asylum, apparently prevailed upon not to go. Towards the after- 
noon, however, the inclination to go returned, and he expressed his 
determination to Mr. Bartlett, the surgeon in charge of the establish- 
ment, to be present at the division. Mr. Steuart said: ‘ I came into 
the house voluntarily ; I am here of my own accord. I am said to 
be well, in full possession of my intellect ; and by what authority am 
I now detained? I am a member of the House of Commons, and 
have a right to go down to the House to exercise my parliamentary 
privileges ; and nothing but physical force shall prevent my going.” 

Was it wonderful that under these circumstances Mr. Bartlett 
allowed him to go? The subsequent conduct of Mr. Steuart in the 
House proved the justification of the liberty of action allowed him 
on this oceasion. It has been attempted to place Dr. Forbes Winslow 

on the horns of a dilemma in this matter, however, by some who say, 
“Tf My. Steuart was still a lunatic, he should not have been allowed 
to have had liberty ; and if he were not, he should not have been 
retained in the asylum. The same reasoning will apply to every 
patient allowed to go out of an asylum on his parole ; and to every 
patient a week or two before his final discharge, as it is absolutely 
necessary that a recovery should be confirmed by short detention for 

some little time after sanity has declared itself. Our object is not, 
however, so much to confirm the public judgment that Dr. Winslow 
was entirely blameless in this affair, as to draw attention to the fact 
that the lunacy law, at the present moment, acts as a bar to the 
action of preventive medicine in the case of mental disorders. 

The terror of the asylum might be to a great extent disarmed if 
a person mentally disturbed were allowed to enter one without the 
stigma of a certificate, and we might confidently anticipate that the 
habit of applying for advice and moral control at an early stage of 
the disease will result in a very large decrease in insanity. At the 
present moment the cures of lunatics admitted immediately after the 
first attack, in one asylum, is upwards of 70 per cent., and this high 
percentage would be very largely increased if the advent of the disease 
were anticipated. We consider that this episode of Mr. Steuart, 
however painful to himself and family, must be of great public ad- 
vantage, inasmuch as it will draw public attention to the value of 
individuals voluntarily placing themselves under treatment in 
Maisons de Santé, and to the error of allowing the lunacy law to 
stand in the way of such a practice. 








REVIVAL OF PRIVATEERING. 


T is a lamentable thing at all times to see steps taken backward in 
civilization ; and a heavy responsibility lies upon all who take 
them, upon all who sanction them, upon all who connive at them, 
“pon all, even, who witness them in silence. It is in this point of 
view that we think the proposed issue of Letters of Marque by the 
seceded States of America, as well as the intended acquiescence in 
that project avowed by the Ministers of Great Britain, demands more 
careful consideration than it appears to have received. We have 
hever doubted the right of the Southern States to secede from the 
-hion and to set up for themselves, if so it seemed good to them. 
Still less have we doubted that, if they decided on this course, it was 
hot for us to question or impede their free action. As soon, there- 
ore, as the secession was complete, undeniable, and apparently 








irrevocable, we apprehend that our Government was justified, aad 
was probably wise, in aequiescing in the exercise by them of all the 
fair, honourable, indisputable rights of belligerents, without waiting 
for the formal diplomatic recognition of them by the European 
commonwealth. The case would, perhaps, bear arguing, but the 
preponderance of argument was in its favour, and the precedent of 
our proceedings in reference to revolutionary Greece was a considera- 
tion perhaps still more influential. We will assume, therefore, that.our 
Government was correct in at once according to the seceded States of 
America the right of blockade, and the right of preventing contraband 
of war being supplied to their antagonists. But submission to.their 
claim of a right to issue Letters of Marque and reprisal, stands in 
a very different position. 

What are Letters of Marque, and what is Privateering? Let us 
use plain terms, and discard all circumloeutory and varnished phrases. 
Letters of Marque are licences to any parties who are highway 
robbers by nature or by trade, or who may be disposed to become so on 
speculation, to seize, plunder, and destroy the vessels of the antagonist 
country, and to sell and appropriate their cargoes ; and to do this 
without the slightest motive or excuse of patriotism, without the 
faintest pretence of any interest in the quarrel, but simply, solely, 
and nakedly for the purposes of selfish and private lucre. Nay, 
Letters of Marque do more than this ; they authorize the licensed 
plunderers who hold them to stop, search, and overhaul the merchant- 
ships of all other States in the world, to take out of them any goods 
that they may have reason to believe, or may choose to assert, belong 
to their enemies, and in case of dispute to compel the said ships ‘to 
accompany them to the nearest port of adjudication for a decision in 
the case. They empower these privateers to fire a shot across the 
bows of any British vessel they may meet, in order to compel her ‘to 
bring to and be overhauled—nay, even to fire a shot into her, or any 
number of shots, in case she should demur to the rude and unwonted 
summons. But even this is not all ; the same parchment commissions 
authorize their holders—who, it must be remembered, have purchased 
them only for the sake of plunder—in the discharge of these various 
high-handed violences, to overbear all resistance, and to slay as many 
men as may be necessary to enforce submission. They are, in short, 
neither more nor less than warrants issued to any sailors who love 
plunder to plunder at will, to arrest and impede peaceful and neutral 
commerce in order to search for plunder, and to destroy life, quantum 
suff, in order tb commit this plunder. 

Tt must further be observed that this case is very different from 
that of the employment of mercenary troops by States that have 
no adequate standing army of their own—a practice which our 
improving public morality has long looked on with disfavour. 
Mercenary troops are in the pay and under the control of the 
State which enlists them in its service, are amenable to its dis- 
cipline, are controlled by its authorities, are punishable by these 
authorities in case of any violation of the usages of war, are in 
fact to all intents and purposes its subjects for the time, except 
that pay, and not patriotisin, is their avowed motive. But -the 
belligerent State does not control privateers, does not interfere 
with any detail of their proceedings, does not compel or expect then 
to act under the orders of its superior officers, cannot prevent their 
atrocities, and does not hold itself responsible for them. They use its 
flag ; they do not recognize its restraining hand. <A Privateer ‘is 
simply a LICENSED PrrRaTE, whom—in deference to an old and now 
almost exploded international practice—neither belligerent nor 
neutral may hang at the yard-arm. 

Nevertheless, if this practice of privateering, objectionable and 
immoral as it indisputably is, were one of the unquestioned, extant, 
and universally recognized rights of civilized belligerents in this, the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, it might, we fully admit, have 
been difficult to refuse it to the Seceded States. But how stands the 
fact! For years the sentiment had been gradually growing up in the 
minds of all the more cultivated and advanced nations of the world 
that :privateering was a method of warfare suited only to barbarons 
times, unworthy of Christian Europe, and discreditable alike to the 
men who practised it, and to the communities which sanctioned it. 
By the end of the Crimean war this sentiment had strengthened into 
a settled conviction, and had become almost universal, so that at 
the Treaty of Paris all the great maritime States of Europe—all 
the leading States in the world with one exception—agreed to 
surrender the right and to denounce the practice. 

One only nation stood out and declined to abandon a barbari«m 
which it saw reason to believe would be occasionally profitable to its 
interests. That nation was America. Thus privateering, so far 
from being one of the still recognised rights and practices of modern 
warfare, has been deliberately and solemnly condemned hy ‘the 
all but unanimous decision of the civilized world. It may well, 
therefore, be held as more than doubtful whether the civilized 
world should allow it to be revived—and by whom? Not by any of 
the recongnised or leading nations of the world, not even by the 
Government which clung to it so discreditably in 1856 ; but -byia 
collection of provinces which in 1856 had no national existence, 
which are a mere fragment broken off from another state, and whn«ce 
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recognition as (provisionally) a unit in the commonwealth of nations, 
depends upon what may be deemed almost a stretch of courtesy on 
the part of the other members of that commonwealth. The question 
simply is, shall we, or ought we to, allow a state which has only just 
sprung into existence—nay, whose very existence is not yet legally 
established, and may by possibility be crushed in its inchoate form— 
to revive and exercise an odious and barbarous practice which has 
been formally abandoned and condemned by a solemn European 
areopagus ; and to exercise it, too, against the very nations which 
have surrendered all claim to it for themselves? It certainly does 
appear to us that our Government has been far too hasty in coming 
to the conclusion that a new and unrecognised and almost unformed 
confederacy shall be empowered, by its own mere will, and for its 
own temporary purposes, to plunge maritime warfare back into the 
barbarism from which elder and more powerful and more civilised 
nations had just been at such pains to rescue it. 

There are other and more purely practical considerations connected 
with this matter, which, though of great importance, we must defer 


to another time. 





THE TROUBLES OF A NOBLE ORPHAN. 


HE protégés of Lord Shaftesbury are sometimes not so much to 
be pitied as those of the Court of Chancery. If a Ragged- 
school urchin gets into trouble he is sure to fall in with a friend, or 
at worst to fall into a refuge. But a marquis in trouble turns out to 
be a matter of perplexity to himself, his friends, and the judges on 
both sides of the Tweed. Property has its duties, but it has its sor- 
rows also. Perhaps it is well that they who tread the high and 
slippery places of social life should now and then feel by personal 
and painful experience, that just as it is impossible to soar above the 
reach of the law of gravitation, it is no less impossible to escape the 
incidental ills that are indigenous to mankind, The late Marchioness 
of Bute was left a widow in 1848, with an only son, the heir of the 
marquisate and of some seventy thousand a year, accruing from 
estates in England and Scotland. From the period of her husband’s 
death to that of her own, about three years ago, she devoted her 
whole time, attention, and energy to the education of her son. The 
Marchioness was intensely attached to the institutions of Scotland. 
She was a zealous member of the Established Church of Scotland, 
and ardently and successfully endeavoured to attach her noble son to 
the religion of his country and the peculiar ecclesiastical polity by 
which it is distinguished. She did so not from any bigotry on her 
part, but because she held that a Scottish nobleman should belong to 
and uphold the Church of his fathers ; and still more, as she has been 
known to say, because she dreaded the contamination of those deadly 
errors Which have carried upwards of one hundred and fifty clergymen 
into the Church of Rome, and those no less deadly corruptions which 
have ripened into the “ Essays and Reviews.” 

Actuated by these feelings she made the best arrangements in her 
power to have her wishes carried out in case of her death, and for 
this purpose she required in her will that General Stuart, Sir Francis 
Gilbert, and Lady Elizabeth Moore should be appointed the guardians 
of her child. On her ladyship’s death Lady Elizabeth Moore received 
the young Marquis as his guardian. General Stuart, the other 
guardian, wished to have the boy educated at one of the public 
schools of England. Lady Elizabeth brought him to London at the 
General’s request, but there she suddenly changed her mind—why, it 
is not said—and returned to Scotland with her charge, perhaps 
thinking it more in consonance with his mother’s dying wish that he 
should be placed under the jurisdiction of the Court of Session than 
under that of the Court of Chancery in England. Vice-Chancellor 
Stuart had ordered the boy to be educated at Eton or Harrow. 
But Lady Elizabeth Moore, believing that the supreme Scotch 
court alone had jurisdiction, treated with true Highland contempt 
the orders of the Vice-Chancellor. The Lords of Session were ap- 
pealed to by General Stuart, and they dismissed the order of the 
Vice-Chancellor with sovereign dignity. The House of Lords was 
next appealed to, and Lord Campbell, with Lord Brougham and four 
English law lords, has just repealed the decision of the Court of 
Session, and has given expression to opinions not very laudatory of the 
wisdom of Scotch jurisprudence. The Lord Justice Clerk in 
Edinburgh was educated at Oxford. Lord Campbell was educated 
at St. Andrews. The Oxford graduate, however, was far more Scotch 





in his sympathies than the graduate of St. Andrews. The final de- | 4 ; 
' fact that a son of Orleans can speak well and win the applause of the 


cision, from which there can be no appeal, is that the boy shall be 
entrusted to General Stuart, and educated in England. 

No doubt this is legally just. But summa justitia summa injuria 
applies to this case. Lady Elizabeth Moore believed herself to be 
influenced by the dying wishes and living preferences of the mother. 
General Stuart was guided by a sense of what a guardian owes to a 
minor irrespective of those more tender and delicate feelings which 





—__ 


— 


though justice in this instance dared not listen to her interpretati, 

of a mother’s dying requests. Whether the marquis is educated ne 
England or Scotland may be of no great consequence ; or whethe, 
he grows up a member of the English or Scottish Establishment. 
and General Stuart is a high-minded and conscientious soldier, j,, 
capable of taking any mean advantage of the victory he has gained 
Nor is the deduction of some £30,000 law expenses from the princg} 

income of the Bute estates of any great importance. But this config 
of legal authority and legal decisions is of great importance, since, jy 
the generality of cases, it would be productive of great hardship t, 
one, if not to both parties. And even in this instance it has born, 
hardly on the boy himself, who has been tossed about from England 
to Scotland, and from Scotland back to England, apparently only to 
gratify the caprices of lawyers, who seemed, on one side at least, ¢, 
consider him merely as a corpus vile, with which an experiment Upon 
English patience might be made with impunity. 

Scotland is proud of her antecedents, her Church, and her laws 
But more than one recent suit reveals the vast inconvenience of 
what must occasionally arise—disputed jurisdiction. It would be 
well, therefore, were the Lords of Session to feel more than they 
sometimes do, that though a supreme national court, they ar 
subordinate to a higher ; and ceasing to ride the high horse, as 
they are too apt to do, they would save many a suitor great expense 
and yet greater suflering. The laws of the two countries are gra. 
dually being more and more assimilated. This is the order and the 
march of events. But if Scotland wish to retain her distinctiye 
nationality, rites, laws, and customs, she will do well, as the “ weaker 
vessel,” to merge more than she does, the Scotchman in the Briton, 
and the Presbyterian in the Christian. Her strength lies in the 
temperance with which she asserts her peculiar rights, and the for. 
bearance with which she regards those of her vastly more powerful 
sister. While she retains distinctions she values, let her abjure 
differences that must destroy. General Stuart may now, with credit 
to himself, carry out the spirit of the earnest desires of the mother 
without weakening the action of law, or impairing the efficiency of 
the education of his charge. 











ORLEANS AND BUONAPARTE. 


Tue family of Orleans, whatever may be thought of the reign of Louis 
Philippe, may claim the merit of bearing evil fortune with manly and unr. 
pining dignity. Without any fault of their own, they have been reduced froma 
royal toa private station. They have been driven into exile from the country 
which they love. They have been wrongfully despoiled of their patrimony. 
They have drunk the cup of sorrow to the dregs, but they have won in 
their adversity a greater love and respect than often fall to the lot of monarchs 
in the hey-day of prosperity. If they have hoped, they have not intrigued, 
They have accepted the verdict of the people as given against them ; and if 
in the secresy and solitude of their own hearts, or in that of their family 
circle, they have dreamed of a coming time, when France might need their 
name, their sword, their services, either in the field or the council-chamber, 
they have k»pt their thoughts to themselves, and troubled no one with their 
aspirations. When the Duke D’Aumale published his recent pamphlet, it 
was not to attack the Buonaparte family, but to defend his own from the u- 
generous and utterly unnecessary aspersions of Prince Napoleon ; and though 
the hits were hard, it cannot be said that they were either unprovoked or 
unmerited. If the Emperor of the French had simply confined himself to 
the prohibition of the pamphlet, no one would have asserted that either the 
Duke or the Emperor had done wrong. The French people would have 
ceased to take an interest in the matter, and weightier affairs would speedily 
have engrossed the attention of the public. 

But the Emperor and M. de Persigny will not allow the Orleans family the 
small satisfaction of being unimportant. They insist on elevating them to 
the dignity of enemies, worthy to be encountered at any sacrifice. Not only 
did the Emperor prohibit the circulation of the Duke’s pamphlet, which was 
quite sufficient to meet the justice of the case ; but he allowed the tribunals 
to inflict a disproportioned, not to say malicious punishment upon its printer 
and publishers. And so fearful is he of the slightest utterances of this tert 
ble Duke, that by the agency of M. de Persigny, and of the mysterious 
“ Homme Noir” of the Ministére de l’Interieur, who is charged with the 
invidious duty of warning the editors and proprietors of newspapers, he for- 
bade, under pain of the highest displeasure of the authorities, the reproduc 
tion in the Paris journals, and in those of the Empire generally, of the 
speeches delivered at the anniversary dinner of the Literary Fund in London 
Although those speeches were entirely unpolitical and emphatically the out- 
pourings of the cultivated mind of a gentleman, a scholar, and a lover 0 
literature, speaking to other gentlemen with similar tastes—united together 
for a charitable purpose—it is the Emperor’s will or that of his alter ¢?, 
M. de Persigny, that the French public should be kept in ignorance of the 


appreciative British public, no less by his graceful oratory and sound sens 
than by his sympathy for the unfortunate men who serve their country W4 


| their pen, and fall upon evil days in the evening of their career. And as! 


he held it his duty to ignore. The lady guardian was swayed by an | 


affectionate regard to the last and earnest desires of a faithful mother 
iu reference to the education of her only son, and ignorantly but 
excusably supposed that no law dare override so sacred obligations. 


We need not wholly condemn the motives under which she acted, 
j 


this were not foolish enough, M. de Persigny, in the supposed interest 
the Emperor, has just succeeded in making the matter worse, by issuing 4 
address to the Prefects of all the Departments, commanding them © 
watch all attempts at publication, either of books, prints, or pamphlets, 
“that may be made in the names of persons banished or exiled from the 
territory,” and to proceed to their immediate seizure. M. de Persigny, ¥” 
has himself been an exile and borne himself bravely in that painful stalt, 
seems to imagine that the exile of a writer is an aggravation of his offence 
against the laws of the press; and leaves it to be inferred that the printe® 
and publishers who have the temerity to publish for the House of Orleats 
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anata 
ill be more severely dealt with than those who publish for disinterested Red 
Republicans, Legitimists, or factious ultramontane ecclesiastics. 

[s the Emperor really afraid of the House of Orleans? It would seem so. 
The priests and bishops fulminate against him, and he wisely allows them to 
mil. The Legitimists lampoon and slander himself and his court, and he 
udently allows their displeasure to evaporate in this harmless manner, for 

t amuses them, and does him no mischief. The Red Republicans and So- 
ialists fume and fret, and he quietly renders them ridiculous. But he cannot 
pring himself to look with the same equanimity upon the printed words, or 
even upon the existence of the House of Orleans. He thus betrays an un- 
easiness Which, if he were really wise, he would strenuously conceal. The 
opponents as well as friends of his Majesty admit his possession of many 
high qualities that fit him to be a chief and a ruler of men. He has a clear 
head, a resolute will, a strong hand to punish, and a bountiful hand to reward. 
He sees his object from afar, and pursues it steadily until he ps it. He 
has made France rich and great ; and has raised her to a higher position in 
the great Commonwealth of Civilization than she ever held before. He has, 
moreover, achieved for himself a degree of personal renown which not even 
the fame of the founder of his dynasty is sufficient to eclipse. 

Yet it must be confessed that these great qualities are balanced by others 
that may not inappropriately be called ignoble, and of which his treatment of 
the Orleans family furnishes a constant example. Is it that the existence of 
the House of Orleans is a fact so full of peril to the House of Buonaparte 
that the Emperor cannot afford to be magnanimous to a fallen foe? Or is it 
that the Emperor is unable to forgive that family for having behaved with 
contemptuous generosity towards him when he was a conspirator and 
traitor, and for having condemned him to imprisonment only when his head 
was the legal forfeit of his treason? Whatever may be the motive, it is a 
pity, for the Emperor's sake, that he should invariably compromise his 
dignity and tarnish his character when it is a question of the Princes 
of that House, and that he should manifest towards them a_vindictive- 
ness which their conduct does not merit, and which is only explicable on 
the supposition that he thinks their cause so strong in France, and his own 
so weak, as to render it a matter of State necessity to be unmerciful. 
Were the Duke D’Aumale to invade France at Boulogne or Strasburg, 
and attempt, unsuccessfully, to overthrow the existing dynasty, as one 
Louis Napoleon Buonaparte did in his hot youth, could he expect the same 
mercy at the hands of his captor as was shown by Louis Philippe? Evidently 
not ; or the Emperor would not so constantly betray a dislike which amounts 
to fear, nor exhibit malice where statesmanship would be more prudent, as 
well as more graceful. The world soon learns to question the reality of the 
power that resorts to meanness, and comes to the conclusion that wherever 
there is spite there is, of necessity, weakness. 








THE VOLUNTEERS. 


THE summer campaign of our volunteers may be said to have commenced 
at the same time as the summer itself. The lawyers have taken the lead, 
and, reversing the boast of the great Roman advocate, “Cedunt arma toge,” 
the Inns of Court corps, on Saturday last, threw aside the wig for the shako, 
and went down to Cambridge to be reviewed on Parker's fields—classic 
ground to many of them, as having, in past times, witnessed their prowess in 
the lighter pastimes of peace. They were met by their younger brethren of 
the Cambridge University corps, and in spite of the extent ta which the 
members of both regiments are occupied by studies of a very different cha- 
racter, they both displayed a proficiency in their drill, their movements, and 
the other elementary branches of their new profession, which elicited the 
marked commendations of the inspecting officer. 

Monday, as might have been expected on so general a holiday, was signal- 
ized by more extensive gatherings ; not to mention reviews in different parts 
of the country from Essex to Lancashire. Some of the metropolitan corps 
marched, or rather railed out of town to Wimbledon, Hounslow Heath, or other 
conveniént spots, while a still larger body, consisting of seven strong batta- 
lions, wére collected in Regent’s Park under the command of Lord Ranelagh. 
It is disagreeable to be forced to relate that in these two last instances, 
circumstances occurred which might have proved serious drawbacks to the 
success of the intended operations. 

The corps that went to Hounslow, having gone by railroad to Kew, found 
themselves there compelled to quit their carriages, and march five miles 
under the hottest sun that has been experienced this year, though one branch 
of the railroad by which they had been conveyed to Kew is continued to a 
point which would have brought them close to their ground. In the Regent’s 
Park the mishaps were of a still more serious character. It does not very 
clearly appear what first gave rise to any ill-feeling on the part of the crowd 
Which had assembled to witness the manceuvres, but the fact is certain that 
some of them began to pelt the officers of the other corps which were em- 
ployed in the necessary duty of keeping the ground; while others, with 
yreater ferocity and a far more dangerous spirit, began to stab the chargers, 
the injuries so inflicted being in some cases of a very serious character. It 
would be a waste of time and indignation to comment on such conduct 
as it deserves: the treatment which the one body received from the railway 
officials is only an additionai specimen of the gross blundering so prevalent 
on the majority of our lines that no considerations of self-interest appear 
adequate to remedy the acknowledged defects of their arrangements. But 
the behaviour of the spectators in the Regent’s Park cannot be passed over 
80 lightly. 

It, perhaps, will be fair to make some little allowance for circumstances 
Which may have arisen calculated to cause a momentary irritation in the 
breasts of some of the assembled crowd. To keep the ground, as it is tech- 
nically called, that is to say, to prevent the spectators from breaking in on 
the space which is required for the intended movements of the troops, is 
always a difficult task, one which often taxes severely the patience of the 
officers and men employed in it; and which is the more difficult to be car- 
nied out successfully by any but regular soldiers, since it also requires the 
most perfect docility and discipline in the horses on which they are mounted. 
Our regular cavalry at all times discharge this duty in a way that reflects 
almost equal credit on man and beast. The most perfect temper and good 

unour is displayed by the men, the most admirable patience and quietness 





by the animals. In the Life Guards and Hussars, whom we continually 
see thus employed in Hyde Park, the soldiers might pass for saints and 
the horses for stones. No oath comes from the mouth of the one, no kick from 
the heels of the other, however they may be chafed and galled by the too 
advancing pressure from without ; the populace submits to an authority to 
which it is accustomed, and the good humour of both parties contributes 
almost equally to the success of the whole arrangement. 

In the case of the volunteer corps who kept the ground on Monday, we 
have no doubt that the men performed their duty as well as Lifeguards or 
Hussars could have performed it ; but, without disparagement to any one, 
we must feel less sure of the horses. And we conjecture that to some fret- 
fulness of the horses, hastily resented, the outrages of which complaint is, 
with so much reason, made were principally owing. If such shoul prove to 
have been the fact, it is still rather an explanation of, than an excuse for, 
them ; nor, though it might mitigate it, could it be allowed to save the per- 
petrators from the punishment to which all are anxious to bring them. It 
must ever be remembered that the performance of this duty of keeping the 
ground, a duty of which we have described some of the difficulties, is one 
which, however perfect may be the discipline of the troops employed, cannot 
be properly and effectually discharged without the willing co-operation of 
those who are to be kept in order ; the soldiers are but obeying their orders, 
and these orders are for the benefit of the whole body of spectators, since, 
unless they are carried out, there can be no spectacle. And if obedience to 
the regulations laid down is the duty of every one where regular soldiers are 
concerned, much more is it their duty in the case of volunteers, whose dis- 
interested devotion to the protection of our common country deserves 
universal gratitude, while the inevitably less perfect state of their discipline 
renders it more important that everything should be avoided which can in 
“— way have a tendency to disconcert the manceuvres. 

hat the outrages committed on Monday were, as we have said already, 
merely the consequence of some momentary irritation, we have no doubt ; 
for we are glad to perceive, by the accounts from every part of the country, 
that the feeling in favour of the volunteer movement is so far from becoming 
weakened by time, that it is manifestly gaining strength and consistency, so 
that the force thus embodied promises to become one of the permanent insti- 
tutions of the country. The question of relieving the different regiments 
from some small portion of the heavy expenses which their patriotism has 
hitherto led them to incur, will shortly come before Parliament ; and the 
grant which their chief officers request for them will no doubt be as willingly 
given by the ministers as it will be cordially sanctioned by the nation. it 
Burke was right in calling the principles of chivalry “the cheap defence of 
nations,” much more truly is such a eulogy deserved by those who have 
made no small sacrifice,—some of their business, others of their amusements, 
all of their time and of their money,—to put their country out of reach of a 
danger which at one moment threatened to be imminent. In our last great 
war the subtle French minister, Talleyrand, pronounced that our volunteers 
had saved the country from invasion, That we are not at this moment 
involved in war, which might make invasion a subject of daily apprehension, 
we not improbably owe to their successors, the volunteers of our own day. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE RING. 


Tuis is a literary age: it is frequently said that it is an age in which no 
kind of literary exertion is without its reward, whether in the shape of 
enviable notoriety or of still more desirable emolument. Writers of the 
logical treatises, putters forth of jests, prosaic or poetical, in Punch, authors 
of tales of twenty pages, or of histories in twenty volumes, seem alike to win 
the favour of readers, or at least of purchasers, while the number of quarterly, 
monthly, weekly, and daily reviews secure almost every kind of publication 
from the worst of all destinies, an unknown and neglected obscurity. Yet 
there is one class of writers of whom, as far as we are aware, no notice com- 
mensurate with their numbers has ever been taken—we mean the compilers 
of betting books, who, labouring as they do throughout the year, are at this 
season in a state of such pre-eminent activity, that they may well claim the 
attention of reviewers like ourselves, to whom quicquid seribunt homines is 
no small part of the nestri farrago libelli. They deserve our attention on 
many grounds: from their industry, from the infinite variety of ranks 
enrolled in their brotherhood, from the extent and importance of their opera- 
tions, and from their genuine disinterestedness. It may be that they might 
found an additional claim to notice from the antiquity of the pursuit, which, 
presumably, is very great indeed. We have good grounds for believing that 

‘** Betting men were living before Agamemnon,” 


or, at all events, at the same time ; for it is evidently likely that the: foul 
play of which Menelaus complains, in the earliest sweepstakes on record 
(Il. xxiii. 570), and, still more, that of which Nisus was undoubtedly guilty a 
few years later (Ain. v. 335), was dictated by a desire to win something more 
than the mere stakes ; but we will not insist on a point which may be doubt- 
ful, nor will we even go back to the days of Tregonwell Frampton, or ¢ ‘aptain 
O’Kelly, the magnitude of whose bets, and the strange means which they 
adopted to win them, amazed and scandalized the chroniclers of the last 
century. We propose to dwell merely on the characteristics we have already 
mentioned. 

And, first, on their industry. In this respect we fearlessly assert that neither 
poet, historian, novelist, essayist, or even reporter for the Times, can approach 
them. Of such writers the higher and richer class indulge in summer rambles, 
when they throw aside their pen and ink, and place their chief pleasure in 
doing nothing, and thinking of nothing—or, at all events, in only doing or 
thinking of matters the most foreign possible to their usual occupations. he 
less celebrated and poorer members of the guild indulge in runs to Margate 
or Herne Bay, or at least treat themselves to Sunday outings, to happy, 
though brief holidays, during which they remember that they are men, and 
forget alike their anxiety and their dignity as public instructors. But the 
more zealous compiler of a betting-book cares to see no hills but such as 
those of Epsom or Newmarket ; is as diligent in Tattersall’s yard on 
Sunday as on other days ; divides the year by the pe Handicaps, the 
Summer and Autumn Meetings, and the Winter Steeple-chases ; and would 
think himself mad if he were to allow a curiosity about the Art treasures of 
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Rome or Florence, or about the natural beauties of the Rhine or the. Elbe, 
to mar the completeness of his betting-book, by leading him to absent him- 
self froma single race. To be present at every race-meeting he traverses the 
kingdom in all directions with untiring assiduity, faces the bitter east winds 
on Newmarket Heath, where, to use his own language of description, it is so 
cold he can hardly hold a pencil, with the same equanimity with which he 
submits to be scorched on the Brighton Downs in July ; regulating his wishes 
eoneerning the weather by no personal feelings, but by the consideration 
whether Thunderbolt’s forelegs can stand hard ground, or whether dirt mer 
interfere with the stride of the Wizard. Nor are his toils limited to suc 

personal exertions ; on the contrary, he has emissaries, agents, and special 
correspondents in every quarter, whose reports he compares with the most 
carefal and untiring scrutiny. Were it not that his toils in this respect 
are in some degree limited by the fact that many of his friends who would 
wish to supply him with information are unable to read or write, it may 
he feared that his labours would exceed human strength and energy. But 
we have said enough, we think, on this topic, to show that in respect of 











their-industry these writers furnish an example that many of those who hold 
their heads higher would do well to copy. 

The next point is the infinite variety of ranks enrolled in their brother- 
hood: Authorship of other kinds is nearly confined to what is often. called 
the middle class of society. Occasionally a baronet or a lord may descend 
into the arena ; sometimes a shepherd or a butcher may adventure to mount 
the steps of Parnassus ; though we are sorry to learn from Mr. Close (we mean 
Lord Carlisle's pet, the King of Bonny’s poet-laureate ; not Lord Shaftesbury’s 


friend, the Dean of Carlisle), that the last and most distinguished aspirant of | 
| about his master on the great day when the Emperor, from the steps of his 


ihat class does not meet with that cordial reception from the fraternity, jealous, 


a, 
2 


shall have in any way contributed to their merits obtaining the a at 
which ny. deserve, we, like them, shall find our reward in the hao 


of our well-directed exertions. 








BRITISH WORKMEN IN PARIS. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 

Ir is true, and it is curious, that neither the Great Exhibition of 185) nor 
the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855, produeed a rappreclionent between the 
workmen of Paris and the workmen of London. Hardly a blouse entereg 
Sir Joseph Paxton’s Crystal Palace ; and I cannot call to mind aboye , 
dozen British workmen who visited the Palais de L’Industrie. The merchanj 
the manufacturer, and the artist had their triumphs and their gains. Th, 
great cotton-spinner bore his council medal proudly back to Cottonopolis. 
the builder of a gigantic machine was complimented in a splendidly omg, 
mented Commissioner's report ; the great artist saw the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour upon his breast. But in these palaces of industry, in these 
pageants in honour of the workers of the world, scant was the reward given 
to the workman for his skill, The great employers of labour wore the crowns 
that had been won by some poor grinder at his wheel, or some pale weayey 
silent and unknown at his loom. 

We may say, then, that foreign workmen appeared in neither of the grea 
International Exhibitions which the two foremost nations of the world haye 


_ held. The British workman’s share of the Paris universal show was borne 


doubtless, of his transcendent merits, to which his genius and his humility | 


entitle him. But the betting-book /iterati are above such paltry jealousy. | 
_ tournaments is, that the interests of the English, the French, the German, and 


Though they have had princes of the blood in their ranks, and though 
those ranks at this moment boast no small number of Peers, Peers’ sons, 
Members of Parliament, and even ladies of the highest rank and fashion ; 
yet they welcome butchers, ostlers, and prize-fighters within their ring with 
such cordiality, that the wish most frequently expressed respecting such 
gentry is that they may be as sure to see them on the Monday after as on the 
Monday before the Derby. 

Nor is the extent and importance of the operations of these writers un- 
worthy of so numerous and influential a body. It would probably be an 
estimate far below the truth if we were to say that through their agency half 
a million of money will change hands in the course of the ensuing week. 
What fluctuations in the Stock Exchange, what movements in the Share 
Market can be expected to produce half that effect in the same space of time ? 
Nor are the classes liable to be affected by the rise or fall of stocks half so 
numerous or so varied, Frenchmen and Americans care but little, probably, 
«bout our Three per Cents, or the price of shares in the Crystal Palace ; but 
the result of the Derby will be telegraphed to eager eyes in the Parisian 
Jockey Club, and will be watched for in Broadway with as much anxiety as 
Mr. Dallas’s report of the feelings of our senators on the question of 
slavery, or Lord John Russell's opinion about the maritime rights of neutrals. 
At home, no class, no profession, is indifferent to the proceedings of our 
hardworking brethren of the metallic pencil. Not only the families of those 
who bet, but those who might be thought wholly unconnected with the pur- 
suit, often suddenly find their fortunes seriously affected. Partners in mer- 
cantile houses, managers of joint-stock banks, in smaller establishments 
clerks and shopmen, often atford the firms with which they are connected, or 
by which they are employed, very disagreeable evidence of the magnitude of 
the losses incurred by their industrious devotion to this pursuit. Nay, some- 
limes their good success is as unpleasant as their failure. A few years ago, 
when Voltigeur won the Derby, it was said that Lord Zetland was very 
nearly reduced to the necessity of cleaning his own carriage and making his 
own bed ; his coachman and his housemaid, and, indeed, the great majority of 
his servants, having become suddenly possessed of riches which, in their own 
eyes, entitled them to give warning, and set up for gentlemen and ladies on 
their own account. ; 

The last feature which we shall notice at present in the professors of this 
branch of literature is the entire disinterestedness with which the greater 
part of them devote themselves to it. Most of them pay it the compliment 
ef pursuing it for its own sake. About the sport of racing they care and 
know nothing; about the noble animals whose exertions constitute that 
sport they care and know, if possible, still less. Hundreds of those who 
have at this moment large sums depending on the respective merits of Dundee 
or Diophantus never saw either of the horses in their lives. Hundreds of 
them, even if they were to see both to-day, would be unable to distinguish 
one from the other to-morrow. Nay, it ‘is even affirmed by many who are 
better acquainted with the chronicles of betting than ourselves, that this 
ignorance greatly contributes to their success in their pursuit, as a fancied 
knowledge of the subject, or of the animal, a preference for the shape or 
Llood of one racer to the shape or blood of another, has led to heavy loss 
more eH raed than any other single cause. If it is not for the sake of the 
sport still less can it be for the sake of gain. And in this respect again they 
may be advantageously contrasted with authors in other paths of literature. 
In Byron’s letters we see that eminent man, lord and poet though he was, 
and one who, in either capacity, might have been expected to have had asoul 
above a bargain, combats strenuously for the number of hundreds he is to 
receive for his last canto of Childe Harold. At the other end of the scale 
the hope and object of the penny-a-liner are expressed in his name ; and 
even the writer of this article is not insensible to the attractions of the 
guineas he expects to get by it. But the compiler of a betting-book, 
if half as shrewd as he fancies himself, can have no such aim or expectation, 
for, while his recollection can supply him with hundreds who have been 
ruined by their addiction to this fascinating study—some having even sealed 
their attachment to it with their blood, no traditions of the turf and ring can 
suggest the names of more than a very few indeed who have retired from 
this path of learning with resources and credit undiminished, while the 
instances of any who have added to either by these means are rare indeed, 


in his master’s workshop ; but he tasted not of the sweet fruit that hung 


throne, said, “ You have deserved well of the great world of industry—g, 
signum!” Yet one of the most useful lessons to be got out of industrial 
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wielders of the hammer, the delvers of the soil, the throwers of the shuttle 
from north, south, east, and west—the skill itself, in short, should come with 
its product. The prejudices that intimate relations, for instance, between 
the English workman and the French workman would destroy, on both sides 
of the channel, are incaleulable. At the present moment the French work- 
man scowls at his English brother. Let us not shun the question because it 
is an unpleasant one. 

When certain British operatives met together to see whether they might not 
bring Paris within the reach of their class, they found many difficulties in their 
way. To begin with, they had no personal knowledge of the French capital; 
and therefore they could not determine the price at which an operative might 
spend four days under the rule of the French Emperor, in the great city of 
Boulevards. They set manfully to work, visited Paris, conferred with men 
who were authorities on the capabilities of Parisian hotels, and drew up 
sensible regulations for the guidance of their excursionists. They worked 
hard—their resolution once taken ; and I am here, witnessing the remarkable 
result of their labours. 

Between two and three thousand British workmen and workwomen are at 
this moment airing themselves on the Boulevards or in the Champs Elysées, 
unnoticed by the Parisians, except where, here and there, a sturdy Briton 
gives hoarse vent to his admiration in downright English ; or where the lady 
on his arm exhibits a remarkable display of incongruous clothing. These 
eecentricities of the “ bizarre islanders” are remarked now, as they have 
always been remarked, with a shrug expressive of pity. Beyond this, ou 
countrymen are left to themselves. 

Yet there is enough novelty in this first excursion of British working-men 
to Paris, to attract special attention, and command a recognition. — It isa 
most hopeful sign of the times in which we live, and to which we are tending 
It is the beginning of a thorough understanding between two great peoples. 
And still the French, in the presence of their two thousand visitors, are 
silent! I have been at some trouble to analyse this silence. ‘ 

“To begin with,” said the most eminent of French pamphleteers to me 
yesterday—* To begin with, the working-classes of Paris are, at this momett, 
in a miserable condition. They want work and they want bread. Their 
industry is nearly all applied to the production of elegant superfluities ; and 
these are not the times when superfluities are bought. Houses that, some 
time since, seat the worth of millions to America, have not now orders for ® 
single Bandanna. We are, then, in the presence of profound distress—we 
may be on the eve of very serious disorders. Men will not starve, and faint 
helpless to the earth, before they have made a desperate appeal for bread. 
Unfortunately, and most illogically, the sufferers attribute the greatest par! 
of their distress to your compatriots—to these English workmen, who arrive 
here at this inauspicious moment. While the Faubourg St. Antoine is si 
at heart because children are hungry-eyed, and the workshop is silent as the 
Morgue, your British workmen are in the holiday streets of the city, airing 
their great prosperity. When the French workman sees this prosperity 
elbowing his adversity, and while he believes that the prosperity represents 
so much extra money drawn from his pocket by Mr. Cobden’s treaty, we cal 
not reasonably expect him to cry ‘Hurrah!’ as the excursion-trains reach 
Paris. The moment, in short, is inopportune.” 

It is sad to perceive this belief in the Protectionists dominant among the 
working classes of Paris. But we must accept facts ; and while they at 
based on error, we must do battle with them to our utmost strength. Pars 
is Protectionist to the back-bone. I heard a gentleman, well able to judg® 
say yesterday, that he believed the Emperor Napoleon was the only Free 
trader in his own capital—Michel Chevalier being absent, of course. 
should have excepted also M. Arles Dufour, who has long since proved hin 
self to be one of the most enlightened manufacturers in France. : 

If I had an opportunity of appealing to Parisian workmen as a body, ! 
should ask them to pay a visit, with me, to the shops of the Palais Royal ; 
the establishment of the great upholsterer on the Boulevards ; to the A 
sno 
of Lucy Hoegnet ; to the marvellous establishment of Siraudin (where Pr 
served violets for ladies’ lips may be bought); to the vast lamp factori® 
about the Faubourg Montmartre. They should take note of the thousan® 
and-one forms of the famous article, Paris, whether gorgeous with gold 2™ 
paint upon a drawing-room clock, or severe, and in the shape of a bronze 
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tooth-pick stand. I would remark the inexhaustible resources of the Paris 
art-workman : no subject is too intricate, and again, no design is too simple. 
Here rosy Cupids support a clock, and there it rests upon a monkey's back. 
For a brooch, here 1s an enamel rose-leaf, upon which a diamond dew-drop of 
the purest water has settled ; there a death's head, grim and ghastly. Make 
, list of the designs for bonbonniéres ; enter the luxurious offices about the 
(haussée d’Autin, and remark the gorgeous pa r-hangings. Let us have 
our catalogue complete of the many matchless industries that are the bravely- 
acquired property of the skilled and tasteful Parisian workman. : 

" The catalogue finished, I would take it under my arm, and invite my Pro- 
nist friend in the blouse to step across the Channel with me. He 


iol : 
all find his dear article, Paris, all over London. He should penetrate the 





more fashionable shops of the West-end of London, and see for himself | 


whether our British workmen are the destroyers or purloiners of his work. 
He would perceive, I apprehend, without much trouble, the completeness of 
his mistake. Our gloves are French ; Frenchwomen have the monopoly of 
fyshionable dressmaking ; the opera-house is filled with Duvelleroy s fans, 
and redolent of the perfumed realms of Piesse and Lubin. A Frenchman 
dresses the Queen’s hair. Iam told that much of the royal millinery goes 
to London from the French Empress’s dressmaker ; French cooks are getting 
up restaurants in every part of London ; his mre fi valet must come from 
Paris, her ladyship’s maid must be from the banks of the Seine. 

In truth, my noble Parisian workman—you who cry out for prohibitive 
duties, that not an inch of British calico may be upon the back of your belle 
France-—have a fine time of it in London, and I take leave to add in New 
York and other great foreign cities. Suppose that our working men, upon 
whom, in your error, you turn a cold shoulder to-day, were to clamour for 
custom-house sentinels to be dotted about our seaboard, that your ormolus 
and laces, and scents, and toilettes should not reach London. Suppose you 
obtained the concession you desire—or, as I put it to you, the retrogression 
you desire—and that Napoleon were to consent to build up the custom-house 
wall between us a foot or two higher, should we despair? It seems to me, 
that without a Duvelleroy fan life would not be altogether a blank. One’s 
heart would, I opine, beat its 

‘* Funereal marches to the grave’ 


peaceably, and with content, uncheered even by the cosmetics of your country- 
men now located and flourishing in Bond-street. Yet we make no plaint ; 
while your dressmakers, and barbers, and cooks, and toymakers invade us, 
and leave only the shabby walks of these art-professions to our tasteless folk 
at home! We say, an open field for all; and you take leave to pass into our 
enceinte with considerable alacrity, and in something like numerical force ; 
but when we approach your gates, you cry, “‘ Who goes there?” Weanswer 
loyally, and you treat us en ennemi! Is it handsome? We have repealed 
our navigation laws for your ships, and you cry to arms when we show a 
cock-boat at Asniéres ! 

“A vrasp of the hand, hastening on,” is all our brave workmen, who are 
spending their savings in your midst, asked from you. That you are suffering 
grieves them, but the wrong is not at their door, nor do they turn a farthing 
by it. This grasp of the hand is not for this visit. Well, we will wait. 
Acquaintance will improve the feeling on both sides. We shall hope to see 
English and French workmen, arm-in-arm, pacing the Boulevards, en fréres, 
some of these days. All that is wanted is that they should know each other. 
How [hated Jones by reputation ; how I love him new that “we have broken 
bread together, and come to know one another ! 


PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, 22nd May. 

Iv was generally said here, in November, when the so-called “liberties” were 
granted, that they were only so in order that no one might make use of 
them, and, to judge from Count Persigny and the attitude he is now assuming, 
this would appear to be the true version of the case. Last Sunday the 
Moniteur brought out the much-talked-of “address” to his Préfets of the 
Ministre de Intérieur, and a more arbitrary doctrine it is scarcely possible to 
imagine. M. de Persigny first recurs to the fearful havoc made in the national 
mind by the Due d@’Aumale’s late pamphlet ; and then he next evinces a despe- 
rate determination to allow nothing of a similar nature to occur again in the 
course of his administration. He explains to his subordinates the extent of the 
offence that has been committed,—does not, of course, omit having recourse to 
a dramatic mention of the “ Vainqueur de Solferino!” he then defines the cha- 
tacter of the offender, in order that no individual placed in the same position 
may be enabled similarly to offend ; he says it is because he means to uphold 
the liberties granted on the 24th November, that he will prevent farther 
“insults” from reaching the Government that raised France from out the 
slough of despond. 
future brochures being actually on the wing, and he has resolved they shall 
have their flight cut short ; so this time it is before their appearance, before 
their announcement even, that he warns his army of spies, agents, préfets, 
maires, and other “functionaries.” He takes good care not to trust to the 
“law.” Far from it! According to the description implied of French law 
by M. le Ministre, it is but a break-down ruined manner of edifice, that same 
Loi Francaise ! for he expressly says, that “through its fissures” evil-inten- 
tioned exiles may actually “ penetrate to the heart of French institutions !” 

This danger seems to shake with terror the ministerial mind, and some 
confusion results therefrom evidently, for we should like to know (and every 
one here asks the question) what the “institutions” are which are so ill 
defended by this cracking, creaking, tumble-down “law,” through the “ fis- 
sures ° of which so much evil and sedition ean be smuggled / However, 
agamst this palpably useless “law” M. de Persigny has an instantaneous 
resource ; he flies for shelter to “administrative” action! He says to “ all 
whom it may concern,” that, let what will be the form or shape assumed by 
future writings against the Imperial Government, such writings (if they are 
the works of exiled persons) shall instantaneously be seized,—‘‘ administra- 
= ly seized,” and then,—but only when they have been seized and put under 
oMmcial lock and key, —then is the omnipotent minister himself to be applied 
‘0. “When you have administratively seized,” says this most liberal 
Minister, “ then you may ° refer to me.” 


| 
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He declares that he is in possession of the knowledge of | 








Some bewildered journals, commenting the next morning on this most 
wonderful document, went the length of remarking that it “ raised a legal 
question”! Now, begging their pardon, that is just what it does not do. ~ It 
ignores law altogether, treats it with contempt, knows not of it, will have 
nothing to do with it ; and this is precisely what the yet remaining free voices 
of Frenchmen who are striving to be free have been so long clamouri 
against; it is this very absence of all law. It is very well to say that there 
“are laws” in France, but the law rules and reigns not there ; and on anry 
occasion which the authorities chose to describe as in any way “exceptional, 
all law is set aside, and the so-called “ administrative” action is resorted to. 
This is not a regular and legal system of government, this is simply a form of 
revolution. 

M. de Persigny complaitis of sedition slipping through the “ fissures 
of the law,” and to remedy that, he knocks down the whole edifice of the law 
at one blow. 

This is, moreover, the tendency—the inevitable tendency—of every mea- 
sure adopted by the Imperial Government: whatever it does is law-less,— 
namely without the law. I purposely do not say illegal, for that supposes the 
law acknowledged and infringed, whereas the spirit of the Bonapartist rule 
is to do without the law. I again say, this it is which sc eminently charac- 
terizes a revolutionary government. 

A curious incident took place last week in the Academy. A prize of 
20,000 francs was founded two years ago for a work that should have 
benefited humanity at large, and contributed to make the human mind rise 
higher in its cogitations. Last year it was decided that the prize should 
be awarded in the domain of the Académie des Sciences, and accordingly it 
was (most properly) given to the inventor of the machine for measuring the 
speed of light. This year it fell to the lot of the Académie Francaise to 
judge, for the prize was to be vouchsafed to a purely literary production. 
Immense were the difficulties, for if it were hard to find a literature in which 
productions “improving or elevating the mind” exist, of a certainty that 
literature is the French. Discussion went on, the term was over and over 
deferred, and no work could be discovered on which conscientiously to fasten. 
With the morally confused notions so peculiar to Frenchmen, it was proposed 
that Mme. Sand should be the recipient of the peeuniary recompense ! And, 
as a further sign of the mental disorder of the present day in France, the 
great furtherer of Mme. Sand’s claims was the Empress Eugénie, who was 
backed by the whole female part of the Court ! 

However, it was luckily decided by the corps of Academicians that the 
writer who had preached every doctrine that could morally, religiously, or 
politically sap the foundations of society, could not be held to have “ elevated” 
the human mind, whatever might be her mere literary talent, and Madame 
Sand was set aside, to the intense astonishment of the Court, naturally in- 
capable of understanding why the author of “ Lelia” did not carry off the 
prize! The upshot of the whole was, however, more exquisitely French than 
anything one can conceive. Not having found any one single writer who in 
reality filled the required conditions, the whole Assembly pitched unani- 
mously wpon M. Thiers! Why? Because M. Thiers, in the most question- 
able of all histories as to truth, has inflated the least questionable of all 
national defects—vanity ! 

The interesting part of the matter is the unanimity of the proceeding. 
No sooner is the name of the so-called “ national historian” mentioned than 
the same cause acts in the same way on every Frenchman present, and M. 
Thiers’ name is proclaimed as the one against which no one will say anything. 
This decision arises from the same source whence comes the following 
speech, made last week, in my hearing, by one of the most illustrious men 
in this conntry, and whose opposition to Louis Napoleon is proverbial 
‘Ves! if he were to take the Rhine, I should execrate the act, and still hate 
him who did it ; hut I could not ve conceit it to wey conset nee, a8 a Frenchman, 
ever openly lo speak ill of hii again ko 

Apropos to future conquests of this kind, and to the tremendous ravages 
inflicted on the French army by the defeated Austrians, in 1859, the lengthy 
report on the new levy of 100,000 men is looked upon by candid military 
men here as extremely significant. It incontestably proves three things :— 
Ist. That for any long contest the French army is known by its chiefs to be 
inefficient ; 2nd. That discipline is deplorably absent generally from the 
ranks of the troops; and 3rd. That after Solferino it would have been a 
radical impossibility for the French army to have risked the attainment of 
such another “ victory.” 


THE FRENCH PLAYS AT ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
However loth we may be to lose even a “Serap of Paper’ from Mr. 
Alfred Wigan, we honestly confess that the appearance of our annual visi- 
tors from France upon the boards of the smallest perhaps, but prettiest 
theatre in London, is always an event to which we look forward with delight. 
It is pleasant enough to see French actors acting in France, but doubly so in 
England. When we are in Paris, for instance, everything we see is, in fact, 
France in action. We are not conscious of any wonderful transition when 
we pass from the Boulevards into the “ Variétés,” or from the “Rue de 
Rivoli” into the “ Palais Royal.” Not so in London. Here, when we leave 
Pall Mall to step into St. James’s Theatre, we in reality pass in a second from 
England into France. Outside the doors we are of Britain, British; inside, 
as if by magic, we are in the midst of the French, breathing a French 
atmosphere (“au moral, s’entend”), speaking the French language, living 
French life, admiring French virtues, and smiling over French foibles. The 
contrast is sharp, sudden, complete, and proportionably instructive. No 
exercise can be finer for any one learning French, than to attend a French 
play. 

Considering the number of Englishmen and women in town, who know 
French well enough to enjoy a play, yet not so consummately as to be beyond 
improvement, we often wonder that a French theatre of very large dimen- 
sions is not a standing British institution, supported by the voluntary contri- 
butions of a large and cultivated public. For indeed, besides the great, 
though elementary, advanta res C mnected with learning the language itself, 
in its most living spirit and essence, a really good and genuine French play 
possesses certain charms, which, with all due deference to our own actors, 
are never perhaps entirely attainable upon the Enylish stage. 
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produce in this country. Unquestionably, in the present day the French 
rank first among playwrights; and clearly an ‘original is better than 


a copy. Who would not heat an original, French play, in, all its fresh- | 


ness and delicacy of point, rather than the necessarily grosser adaptation / 


But, in the second place, SET a the talent, nay genius, of some of | 


our actors, French acting, if at good, is invariably more natural. The 
consequence of this is that all their characters have the charm which belongs 
to everything natoral, even when it fails to astound. It. is scarcely possible 
to estimate the difference which it makes in the sum total of the ” is ick 
pleasurable sensations, when, instead of being doomed to swallow five or six 
wretched characters for the sake of witnessing one celebrity, the whole of the 
subordinate parts are so well played that there is absolutely nothing to de- 
tract from the pleasure derived from the chief star of a drama. In the 
“ Serment d'Horace,” for instance, and the “ Voyage de Monsieur Périchon,” 
now acting at St. James's, there is not a single part, however insignificant, of 
which this is not true, even although some of the inferior actors are rather 
below the usual average. " 

But there is another charm in a good French play, in which we submit 
that the attractions of the French stage are considerably greater in the mind 
of a truly cultivated mind. Their comedy is real comedy—a fair and 
slightly, if at all, exaggerated phase of life in its amusing aspects. _It is not 
buffoonery. It is not, as is too often in England the case, a gross distortion 
of violent fancies—a phantasmagoria of fun. On the contrary, we live a natural 
life and laugh—a natural and far more delightful laughter., The moral instruc- 
tion, too, is far more varied—comparatively more deep and searching. Last, not 
least, French actresses, taking the large average, are, beyond comparison, supe- 
rior to English actresses. Like French actors in general, they are infinitely 
more natural ; they are genuine Frenchwomen ; they are never vulgar ; they 
are never affected ; they are never formal and stiff ; they never exaggerate. But 
one point in the list of comparisons is exceedingly curious. In England, 
the land of high-breeding, it is rare to find an actress on the stage who 
can personate a lady. A lady on the English stage, without offence be it 
spoken, is seldom to be found in the present day. What the actresses 
are off the stage is quite another matter. There they can be ladylike enough. 
In France we find almost precisely the converse. e veriest soubrette is a 
lady on the stage. What she is off the boards we do ‘not pretend to say. 
But what is even more remarkable, we find on the French stage the highest 
type of refinement and high breeding in a woman’s manner—a thing with us 
absolutely unknown. ; 

The actress who performed Camille, in the “ Tentation,” last year, at St. 
James's, was scarcely to be surpassed. Mdlle. Théric evidently imtends to 
wear the French wreath of beauty this year. In the Sardanapalian type she 
is certainly very handsome. Her acting is good, but wants a little enjoue- 
ment. Madame Ledue makes a very good Madame Périchon. Delphine will 
gain by a little more abandon. “ Le Serment d’ Horace” is a spirited little 
extravaganza, in one act, written by the late talented Henry Murger. But 
the great piece of the evening is, of course, the second, upon which, however, 
though longer, we need say but little. It is extremely amusing from end to 
end, more i in the spirit of English humour. M. Périchon, a rich 
carriage-builder, so rich as to have a carriage of his own, determines to 
travel with his wife and daughter. Two lovers rush blindly in. the wake of 
the trio, and wage frank and amicable warfare, comparing notes as they 
fight. One lover saves M. Périchon’s life, and contrives to render him 
every conceivable service. The other, more skilled, contrives to let M. 
Périchon believe that he, M, Périchon, has been the means of saving his 
life. We need not say which of the two M. Périchon’s vanity prefers. But, 
at the end of the piece, when vanity is about to triumph over virtue, a Deus 
ex machind interferes in the cause of the latter, being no other than M. 
Périchon himself, listening behind the bushes to the victorious combatant’s 
confession of his schemes to his rival. 

The whole piece is capitally worked out. The interest never flags, and the 
laughter is hearty from end to end, Mr. Geoffroy, as Mr. Périchon, in the 
character of his “own creation” is simply perfect. The lovers are excellent, 
because--they do not make love, but carry on a scientific warfare. Perhaps 
the Commandant’s part is a trifle out of joint, but, on the whole, the subor- 
dinate parts are fully done justice to. We cordially welcome the gallant 
little band to our shores, and promise them speedy and complete success. 


— 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


We referred a short time since to a classification of the Commissioners for 
the Exhibition of 15862, whereby photographs were only to be exhibited in 
Section IL., where they would appear side by side with the last improvements 
in ploughs or cartwheels, Photographers were highly indignant at such a 
comparative degradation of their beautiful art, and the various periodicals 
and associations devoted to the subject unanimously took up common cause 
and commenced a vigorous crusade against the obnoxious classification. 

Before, however, rumours of the growing agitation reached the ears of 
the Commissioners, these gentlemen caused an application to be addressed to 
the Lord Chief Baron, as President of the Photographie Society, calling his 
attention in the most innocent manner to the section in which they had placed 

hotography, and asking if the council of the society would assist their 
abours by recommending six or eight members of a sub-committee which was 
about to be formed in connexion with that subject, and expressing a hope at the 
same time that the society in general would co-operate with the Commissioners 
and committee, and give them the benefit of their experience in the depart- 
ment with which the Photographie Society was mainly concerned. This 
letter, which was evidently written under the impression that the Photo- 
graphic Society would feel too grateful fer being taken notice of at all to 
make any objection to the crude classification of which they were to be the 
sufferers, brought matters to a crisis. A meeting of the society’s council was 
at once called, and, as the result of their deliberations, the President ad- 
dressed a powerful and logical statement of his own and the council's feel- 
ing on the subject, and from the conclusive manner in which the grievance is 








stated, the Commissioners cannot do otherwise than at once give way and 


raise photography to its brea position in Section IV. 
The gross injustice an irrational character of the original arrangement is 
even more striking when it is viewed in conjunction with the clear and 


‘ Juminous classification which is accorded to the other articles to be exhibited. 


| 











—— 
——é 


In the first class are included all natural substances, mineral, vegetable 
animal,+the raw materials upon which the labours of man are primarily 


exercised. . The next:class contains all that can come under the denomi 
of tools in the widest sense of the word. It includes all kinds of machi 
s employed by man to convert the substances contained in 


Nation 


first into manufactured products, which naturally fall in the next class 
This contains all manufacturing results, produced by. Class II, acting oy, 
Olass I.. The fourth class coutains fine arts. ™ 

Nothing can be conceived more simple or beautiful than this atran t 
First comes the raw material ; then the machine by which it is worked ; ext. 
the manufaetured article ; whilst, finally, comes the impress of genius, raigi,,; 
the manufactured article into a work of art. ° 

We can imagine a commission composed of men haying no more acquaint. 


ance with 
placing a phicoghagi th 


than can be gained by looking into shop wind 
the third class, by the side of bese ote “tang 


lace 


and embroidery, paper-hangings and papier-miiché,—the “ tea-board” gty), 
of art exhibited in some sbstdeenshde-genneinatlans being about as arin 
as the ornamental design on a papier-maché tray; but what possible confy. 
sion of ideas in the minds of the commissioners could have led them to ¢las, 
a photograph asa tool? In any case it is a result, and as such the Commis. 
sioners are bound by their own classification to place it along with the othe; 
results of machines acting upon the raw material, even if they refuse to giv, 
it admission among the fine arts. 

As it at present stands it is the only exception in the whole classification 
it is the only result, involving intellect and design, which is degraded to th: 
level of the machine used in its production. The very paper and glass po, 
which a photograph is taken is ranked as more worthy than the finishe) 
picture. The incongruity is as great as if a painting by Raphael were placed 
below brushes and colours, or as if the Venus di Medici were exhibited as 
raw material by the side of a block of marble, of less importance than the 


chisel and m 


et used in her sculpture. 








PHOTOGRAPHY ON WOOD. 


ProrocraPny has accomplished many marvels ; but among its triumphs 


there is none greater than that 











** Christ as the Good Shepherd.” 
Photogruphed on Wood, and Kngraved 
by Thomas Bolton. 





of becoming an auxiliary to wood-engraving, 
In order to duly estimate the value of this 
new application of photography, ‘it will be 
necessary to show the conditions under which 
the art of wood-engraving is carried on. 

Wood-engraving, in the hands of many 
artists of the present day, has accomplished 
nearly everything that could be desired or 
expected of it. Rivalling etching and line- 
engraving, it has of late years even been 
preferred to the latter, especially for book- 
illustration, in being cheaper and in admit- 
ting the illustrations to be interspersed among 
the text. 

Drawing on the wood-block is an artistic 
specialité ; it necessitates a perfect knowledge 
of chiaroscuro, and of the peculiar method 
by which the wood-engraver produces his 
results, who operates in a manner precisely 
the reverse of the line-engraver ; for, whereas 
the latter cuts with his graver the lines, 
which, when printed, form the design, the 
wood-engraver, on the contrary, with his 
graver cuts away the lights of the design, 
leaving the lines which constitute the image 
untouched. Therefore, as the art of drawmg 
on wood demands a special study and much 
rte to secure satisfactory results, it fol- 
ows that few painters or sculptors are capi- 
ble of placing their own conceptions on the 
wood-block. The aid of the draughtsman, 


| as he is called, being one who devotes him- 


self specially to this branch of design, is 


| called in to transfer the painter’s sketch ot 
ij study on to the wood. But this process ol 
i} translation, however faithfully executed, 
ii must obviously convey only a weak impres 


sion of the original. The delicacy and refine- 
ment of a Gainsborough, the character and 
naiveté of Wilkie, the masterly expression 
of Hogarth, run great risk of being lo 
under the pencil of the draughtsman ; he 
can but give us the merest semblance of the 
original. The form may be there, it is true; 
but the spirit is lost. But now photography 
steps in to our aid, with all its peculiar ut 
impeachable fidelity and accuracy. It sacr 
fices none of the merits or charms of the 
original, but transfers the master’s spirit @s 
well as his touch. Its pictures are, to al! 
intents and purposes, traced by the master> 
own hand: the wood-engraver has but © 
follow his guide with commensurate ability 
and conscientiousness, then his engraved 
wood-block will yield us impressions whic! 
may at least vie in interest and value with 
the artist’s own etchings. But in an artisus 


| sense wood-engravings from photographs = 
| sess a higher value than etchings, inasmue 
| as they superadd the charm of chiaroscuro. 


It is scarcely possible to realize, much less 
to over-estimate, the importance of the eo! 
cessful application of photography to woo” 
engraving. It enlarges its sphere of operations 
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to an illimitable extent. A host of artistic designs, which, from their com- 
plexity or other causes, could not be transferred to wood, are now rendered 
available. The chasm that separated the popene or sculptor from the wood- 
engraver, is bri over by photography ; and so soon as enterprising 
ublishers avail themselves of the new facilities afforded by photography, 
k-illustrations will present new charms, and even greater claims upon our 
admiration than they have hitherto possessed. 

There is another consideration in connection with this application of pho- 
tography, which is, perhaps, the most important of all. In ordinary drawings 
upon wood, the engraver literally follows every line, in most cases mecha- 
nically. But in photographic designs upon wood there are no lines ; only the 
outline can be literally followed by the engraver. To retain the spirit of the 
original, it is necessary for the engraver himself to be an artist. This, in the 

resent state of the art, unfortunately, but too seldom happens. The immense 
application, of late years, of illustrations to cheap literature has created a 
larger demand than the small band of artistic wood-engravers could supply. 
Hence, there has arisen a class of engravers who possess no artistic qualifica- 
tions whatever, who cannot even draw the simplest object correctly, who 
cut their blocks most literally and mechanically, effectually destroying what- 
ever excellence the drawing on the wood might have possessed. Fortunately, 
this class of iconoclasts will not venture to touch a design photographed on 
wood. That task will be reserved for our Lintons, Whimpers, Boltons, 
Jacksons, Williamses, Greens, Dalzells’, Evans’, Harrels, Coopers, and 
Thomases, and their peers—for the small band of true artist-engravers. 
Therefore the public will have a guarantee that the woodcuts from photo- 
graphed designs must — the highest excellence as engravings, since none 
but artist-engravers will dare to attempt them. 

There remains the economical phase of this new application of photograph 
to be considered. A very considerable proportion of the cost of a wood- 
engraving is due for the drawing on the wood. By the photographic process, 
the most complex subject can be transferred to the wood with as Vittle trouble 
and expense as the simplest, and at a cost that will be but a tithe of that 
incurred for drawing. This consideration will of course have due weight with 
publishers, who will be enabled to undertake the publication of elaborately 
illustrated works from which they have hitherto been deterred by the 
enormous expense necessary to be incurred for drawings which after all might 
not prove satisfactory. 

Photographing on wood has long been a much coveted desideratum, and 
numerous unsuccessful attempts have been made to accomplish it. But there 
were certain technical difficulties in the way, which, to overcome, demanded 
the experience of the photographer and the wood-engraver combined. These 
are both united in the person of Mr. Thomas Bolton, the only experimen- 

talist who has attained to a perfectly successful result ; and to him justly 
belongs the high merit of giving to the art of which he is so worthy a 
disciple, an auxiliary that will elevate it to a higher position among the fine 
arts than it has ever before attained. 

The accompanying wood-cut aptly illustrates the advantages of photo- 
yraphy on wood. It represents a stained-glass window, erected: in Abington 
church, Northampton, for the Rev. F. Thursby, executed at Heaton & 
Butler’s Stained Glass Works, 24a, Cardington-street, London, N.W. It is 
of that complex nature requiring a skilful draughtsman to draw it upon the 
wood, at a considerable expenditure of time and money, both of which are 
reduced to a minimum by the adoption of the photographic process. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
RAINBOWS IN PICTURES. 
To the Editor of “‘ The London Review.” 

Sir,—I have read with much interest the letters from your scientific cor- 
respondents on the subject of “ rainbow reflection ;”’ and although they appear to 
ine somewhat hazy, I cannot but conclude from them that, if water be in a con- 
dition to reflect any object, it would also reflect a rainbow. 

I have, since my letter to you, heard of several instances of its being seen by 
artist friends ; so that, instead of its being (as your correspondent “ B.” asserts), 
“a pictorial licence,” it is really a well-ascertained fact. All your correspondents 


agree that it is possible, but appear to doubt that it has ever been seen; and 

their reasons for doubting it have somewhat puzzled me. Mr. Ruskin says, “The 

thing can hardly ever be seen in nature ; for if there be rain enough to carry the 

p bow to the water surface, that surface will 

2 be rufiled by the drops, and incapable 

> of reflection.’ Now, we will suppose in 

tator, B C the rain-drops, from which the 

bow is refracted to the eye, and A C water 

or other reflecting surface, could a bow be 

seen at B C, if rain were falling between A 

surface, A C, would not be rufiled by rain drops; and unless disturbed by 
other causes, would reflect the bow. 

Sir John Herschel! duubis the fact of a reflection being seen, from our seldom 
at such times meeting with still water or quiet pools! and states that a disturbed 
reflection. A blue and a yellow object in juxta-position would never make a 
ereen reflection, which would be the case if the colours were mixed : each portion 
of gaan colour would be pure, and preserve its relative position to the adjoining 
colour, 
scientific scholar. Yours truly, 

1, St. Mark’s-crescent, May 20, 1861. Georce Dopason. 

, I may add that my friend Duncan made a sketch of the rainbow reflection seen 
#t the Mumbles ; he has it now, with the colours of the reflection noted on it at 


jon the annexed diagram A to be the spec- 
“gent a 
and C? I think it could not: if so, the 
surface would mix the colours. I question whether colours are ever mixed by 
I venture these remarks with diffidence, being neither a philosopher nor a 
the time. 
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A RAINBOW REFLECTED IN A MIRROR. 

A correspondent informs us that he has had an opportunity of practically 
‘eeting the suggestion contained in the letter of Sir John Herschel—viz., the 
laying down a large mirror for the purpose of ascertaining if a rainbow can be 
a in it by reflection. The experiment, as Sir John Herschel anticipated, fully 
realises the fact that a rainbow can be seen in this way, by reflection. 








ARSENICAL PAPERHANGINGS. 
To the Editor of “ The London Review.” 


Six,—You would materially add to the obligation laid upon your readers 
your valuable article in a recent number (on poisoning by pa papers) td 
you to point out in your next any simple test available to non-professional people, 
by which the presence of arsenic in green papers could be detected. Such a test 
would be of great value to persons inhabiting rooms already covered with 
paper (which is my own case), or from taste very desirous of adopting that 
colour. 

With many thanks for the valuable warning you have given against this most 
insidious danger, I remain, dear sir, 

Yours truly, 
St. Leonards, May 13, 1861. PATERFAMILI\AS. 


[The detection of arsenic in paper-hangings, with sufficient certainty for ordinary 
purposes, is a matter of little difficulty. The colouring matter being either 
Scheele’s or Schweinfurth green—in either case a compound containing arsenic 
and copper—it will in most cases be sufficient to detect the presence of copper in 
the paper in order to be able to infer with certainty that arsenic is likewise pre- 
sent. This is readily done. Take a wine-glass, and having washed and rubbed 
it as clean as possible with a dry cloth, half fill it with some solution of ammonia 
(ordinary hartshorn of the shops). Now take a square inch or two of the sus- 
pected paper—if a flock paper, the smooth part in preference—and immerse it in 
the liquid. If the ammonia becomes, either immediately or after a few minutes’ 
soaking, of a rich pure blue colour, the presence of copper is certain, and that of 
arsenic is very probable. If a proof of the presence of the latter be desired, 
remove the paper, and drop into the liquid a small crystal of nitrate of silver. 
Allow. the glass to remain undisturbed for a few minutes, and then examine the 
crystal. If arsenic be present, it will have become covered with a yellow coating, 
which will disappear on stirring the liquid. This test is an excellent one for 
arsenic when present in tangible quantities, and no apprehension may be felt in 
inhabiting rooms which are papered with the most lively green if they fail to show 
the presence of arsenic by this test. If, however, it is desired to detect this 
poison when it exists only in infinitesimal traces, as in the dust of a room for 
instance, means must be adopted which would be beyond the resources of any 
but a professed analyst. 

Notwithstanding the great danger which must always attend an indiscriminate 
employment of so deadly a poison as arsenic, it would be injudicious and uncalled 
for to look at every green paper on our walls with fear or suspicion. Many may 
have suffered from living in rooms decorated with incomplete and inferior 
arsenical papers, but it is equally certain that still more have and do enjoy the 
best of health in rooms decorated with arsenical papers of a better and more 
careful manufacture. A green arsenical colour, well prepared with a sufficient 
amount of gummy matter, not too thickly laid on the paper, and well-sized over 
so that a reasonable amount of friction with a cloth or the hand will be unable to 
remove any colour, is a perfectly harmless ornament which may be selected with- 
out fear. Should it contain any flock, it would be satisfactory to know that this 
is not fixed on a green arsenical ground, as an elevated rough surface is more 
liable to be detached than the plain smooth ground, and when loosened it would, 
in all probability, carry some of the green colour underneath with it. The 
green of the flock is perfectly harmless and free from arsenic; and, therefore, 
papers which contain this green flock over the whole surface may be consi- 
dered free from arsenical compounds. One reason why green flock papers are 
looked upon with such suspicion is, that they are of a thick spongy nature, 
requiring, when fastened to the walls, a considerable amount of paste and 
moisture, which for some time afterwards will give to the room a disagreeable 
moist, sour atmosphere, very liable to cause headache, a circumstance which has 
naturally led to the suspicion that the danger lay principally in the flock, and 
not in the more hidden, but nevertheless solely dangerous ingredient.—{ Eb. 
Lonvon REVIEW. | 





ALLEGED TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 
To the Editor of the “ London Review.” 


Sirx,—As a letter has appeared in a weekly contemporary, bearing the high 
sanction of the name of Dr. J. E. Gray, Curator of the Zoological Department, 
British Museum, in which a serious imputation is thrown upon the scientific and 
personal character of M. du Chaillu, the African traveller, and a slur is also cast 
upon the alleged ‘‘ unwise conduct” of those scientific men who have given credit 
to the narratives of equinoxial African travelling, published by him in a@ recent 
work, I venture to lay before your readers the remarks which a candid perusal 
of the statements in question has led me to express. 

The first accusation brought is that of a vague charge of ignorance, that “his 
qualifications as a traveller are of the slightest description, and, as a naturalist, of 
the lowest order.” This statement rests merely upon Dr. Gray’s approval of 
M. du Chaillu’s merits; and it must be borne in mind that scientific men of all 
shades of opinion have universally arrived at a very different conclusion, and that 
some of the most eminent of them have endorsed his statements with the public 
expression of their belief in his accuracy. The assertion that his map is of a 
*« primitive description” is met by the fact that it was not thought unworthy of 
being laid before critical audiences at the Geographical Society and the Royal 
Institution, who, from their sagacity and discrimination, would have detected any 
errors or frauds in the geography of the regions traversed by Du Chaillu. 

The statement that none of the specimens of mammalia discovered by M. du 
Chaillu are actually new species appears to have been a conclusion hastily arrived 
at; and it must be taken into consideration that no other zoologist has stepped 
forward to corroborate Dr. Gray’s premature deduction. I believe that if a 
further examination of the specimens should be instituted by other scientific men, 
a different conclusion to that which Dr. Gray has drawn may possibly be 
arrived at. 

By Dr. Gray’s assertion that the specimens exhibited by M. du Chaillu bear 
marks of having been preserved in or near the habitation of civilized men, and 
not in the forest, an insinuation is intended to be conveyed to the effect that Du 
Chaillu did not obtain his specimens in the localities indicated by him, but on 
But under such a supposition, granting for the sake of argument 


THE 


the seacoast. 


| that the gorillas, euryceros antelope, kooloo-kambas, nest-building apes, &c., had 


been purchased by him from the negroes of the coast, these natives, the original 


_ destroyers of the animal, must have possessed the same means for rude preser- 


vation as the African traveller. Does Dr. Gray intend us to believe that he can 
discriminate the skin of a quadruped which has been dried and prepared by a 
negro on his own account from one that has been so prepared by a negro servant 
of a traveller in the dark woods, or by the traveller himself? This would be a 
more wonderful fact than any narrated by Du Chaillu, and make a greater demand 
upon our credulity. Yet it is on such grounds that a man like Dr. Gray, whose 
own scientific reputation depends upon the energy, bravery, and self-denial of 


origina! explorers who have provided the British Museum with the materials for 
i 
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is descriptions, rushes into print to throw insinuations against the good faith 
po pam » of one who has suffered and risked more han most of the original 
explorers of tropical swamps and forests. 
The fact that the museum at Vienna may possess finer specimens of the large 
la than those brought by M. du Chaillu, by no means detracts from the 
merit of that traveller's original observations ; but no museam possesses the 
well-marked varieties (to say the least) of the chimpanzee first made known by 
Du Chaillu; and the sneer at “the improbable stories ”’ contained in his work 
falls inappropriately from the mouth of a naturalist who has based much of his 
own classification upon the marvellous statements of Denys de Montfort. 
Dr. Gray attacks at length the illustrations of Du Chaillu’s work, and criticises 
their inadequate representation of the animals they profess to depict. Any one 
experienced in literary labours must be aware of the fact that the illustrations to 
a work are not always subject to the control and revision of the author ; and as 
Dr. Gray himself, in his “ Guide to Mollusca,’ has figured the same plate as an 
illastration of two entirely different genera, he should be the last to bring a charge 
of slovenliness against a traveller who has had more experience in the practical 


branches of zoological science than in literary compilation. , 
I have only to state that I have been actuated in the above observations witha 


sole desire to remove any charge or accusation against scientific Englishmen on 


the ground of over-credulity. ; 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient str b a 
Cc. C. B. 


[We shall give a full notice of M. Chaillu’s book, accompanied with illustra- 
tions. —Ep. Lonpon Review. | 





' 





RECENT ACTION ON THE SUN’S SURFACE. 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 


Siz,—The solar spot of April 18th, 1861, figured in No, 44, p. 527, of the 
Lonpon Review, has kept its appointment. It was seen nearly on the same part 
of the sun’s disc on the forenoon of May 14th, which it oceupied on the 17th of 
April, but it had not advanced on the solar surface, i. ¢., it had not moved 
towards the west, but was rather behind its position as noticed on April 17th, 
which is strikingly in contrast with the great advance apparently made by the 
same spot between the 27th of March and the 17th of April, and which is an 
indication of the great ivreyularity of the solar drift. As I anticipated, the cha- 
racter of the spot was greatly subdued, not so much, perhaps, in the energy of the 
solar action, as in the extent of area over which this action was manifested. 
[ have already mentioned the separation of the nucleus of this spot into two in 
the postscript to my letter bearing date April 22nd, 1861. It would appear from 
my observations during the third apparition of this spot, viz., from May 14th to 
22nd, that the area of disturbance has been permanently contracted, being about 
or a little more than half the breadth seen during the great manifestation in April, 
and about three-fourths of the length. It appears exceedingly probable that this 
contraction of areca was induced before the spot receded from view in April; the 
sketches of April 26th, between nine and eleven in the forenoon, and of May 14th, 
between ten and eleven in the forenoon, do not differ materially as to extent; and 
as the proportions have been steadily maintained, without any tendency to vorti- 
cose motion, we have an instance, not of a continued closing up of the spot or a 
contraction by a spiral upward motion, growing less and Jess, but of a manifesta- 
tion of as energetic an action exerted over a smaller area, the transition from the 
larger area being somewhat rapid. 

That this transition to a contracted area of the solar action in this particular 
spot is connected with a real diminution of the intensity of the spot-produciny 
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The qreat Solar Spot of 1861, April 18th, 

The great Solar Spot of 1861, Apri 18th, probably connected with the great spot 

as seen on Aj rel 2th, between 9 aud of March 29, as seen on its second xe- 

1] a.m, turn (if #0), Moy 14, betreen 10 and 
11 a.M. 


force (taking the whole of the sun into account) after the 24th of April, appears 
from the fact that in other parts of the solar photosphere, embracing the entire 
circumference, very little action has been manifested, with one interesting excep- 


tion. In my letter, bearing date April 10, I remark that an extensive group of | 


spots was seen N.E. of the large one on March 29, and much action was mani- 
fested on the hemisphere turned towards the earth; and again, on April 22, I 
say much aciion has been manifested eastward of the large spot. On the third 
apparition of this spot nearly the whole of this action had ceased, a small gronp 
near the western limb, as the larger spot entered, was the utmost that indicated 
action elsewhere ; so far as outbreak was concerned, the photosphere might have 
been considered in a‘somewhat quiescent state. 

Regarding April 20 and May 17 as the tivo epocha of centrality of the large 


spot on its second and third apparitions, i.c., of the spot passing the central solar 


meridian as viewed from the earth, we have May 4 for the exactly opposite 
hemisphere of the sun being visible from the earth. On this day I observed a 
very interesting group of spots, which came into existence on the solar hewi- 
sphere turned towards the ea: th on the 29th of Apvil, and this group with the large 
spot, the subject of my two former letters, may be regarded as the two principal 
areas of disturbances on the solar plotosphere that have been observed since the 
middle of March. 

The area of disturbance of the group of April 29, could not have been less than 
four thousand millions of square miles, triangular in its form, having three prin- 
cipal sub-groups at its angular points, the largest nucleus covering about eighty 
mullons of square miles. The most interesting feature in this large group was 
one of an opposite character to that which characterises many groups, Viz., a 
divergence from each other of the component spots. In the course of three days, 
anstead of the three sub-groups diverging the one from the other, the two western, 


with some scattered spots between them, approached.each other, possesseg 
progressive motion to the westward in common, which was so rapid as visibly ¢, 
leave the eastern spot in the rear. This independence of the eastern and Western, 
members of the group was exceedingly well-marked. I last observed this group 
on May 6, and on May 9, at one in the afternoon ; the hemisphere turned. 

the earth exhibited the least action, only a very small binary spot was seen on th. 
§.E. quadrant, not far from the centre of the disc. 

From these phenomena it will be seen that the action of the spot-producing fore, 
is by no means diffused equally over the solar photosphere. It is well know), 
that spots never occur in high heliographic latitudes ; they are not far 
from the solar equator ; and it also appears that at any given epoch, except on rar 
occasions, contemporaneous disturbances are separated by considerable interya), 
of heliographic longitude. 

A very fine and magnificent group of a somewhat binary character, is now o,, 
the eastern part of the northern hemisphere. It has increased considerab}, 
during the last two days, and already rivals the large spots of March and Apri 
in extent. By estimation with Cosella’s solar diaphragm, it now covers fop, 
times the area of the spot of March, April, and May, in its present state. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
May 22, 1861. W. R. Birr, 


NATURAL ARRANGEMENT OF A FREELY MOVING GALVANIC BATTERY, 
To the Editor of ‘* The London Review.” 

Sir,—lI shall be glad if you will allow me to ask, through your columns, if jj 
has been noticed that a galvanic battery of the ordinary construction, whe, 
floated on water or otherwise freely suspended, will point north and south 
precisely like the magnetic needle ? Yours obediently, 

L. W, 








LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


At the last meeting of the Syro-Egyptian Society, John Lee, Esq., LL.D, 
&c., in the chair, Mr. Ainsworth read a paper on “ Chaldean Ruins.” The author 
confined himself in this paper to a description of the physical characters of the 
country in which these ruins occur; to a notice of the results obtained by the 
explorations of Loftus, Taylor, Layard, Rawlinson, and others, of some of the 
mounds ; to the peculiarities exhibited in the dispersion, arrangement, and out. 
ward aspect of the different mounds; and to the promise of rich harvests to future 
explorers held out by the multitude of mounds of ruin as yet unexplored, and the 
position of many of which were determined by reference to the maps which accom. 
pany General Chesney’s Account of the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris. 

At the Statistical Society, on Tuesday, Colonel Sykes, V.I., in the chair, A. 
R. Adams, D.C.L., and George Ridley, Esqrs., were elected Fellows. Mr, 
Frederick Purdy read a paper “On the Earnings of Agricultural Labourers in 
England and Wales.” 

The writer, as a preliminary step, adverted to the peculiarities in the modes ¢! 
remunerating agricultural labourers which prevail in the different parts of Kngland 
and Wales. In some counties beer and cider is allowed them all the year; ix 
others the drink is restricted to the hay and corn-harvests; food is given in 
other places besides drink. In some counties cottages rent-free are provided for 
them. These circumstances it is necessary to remember in comparing one county 
with another, and especially in contrasting agricultural with town wages. The 
principal tables of the paper were compiled from a Return which the President o! 
the Poor-Law Board had recently placed before the House of Commons. Thy 
average of the men’s weekly wages in the South-western Division in six month: 
ended at Christmas, 1860, was 11s. 9d. ; South-midland, 10s. 6d. ; Eastern, 11s. 6d.; 
South-western, 9s. Gd.; West-midland, 10s. ; North-midland, 12s. 9d.; North. 





western (Lancashire and Chester), 12s. 6d. In one union the wages were as 
high as 18s. ; York, 13s. 6d. ; Northern, 14s.; and Wales, 11s. 3d. The earning: 
by task, or piece-work, and the harvest wages, which were stated in detail, wer 
much higher. Task-work for men in Michaelmas quarter ranged from 11s. Gd. t 
28s. 6d.; in the Christmas quarter, lls. to 18s. The wages of women and 
children were also stated. In the Northern Division and in the first of the two 
quarters, the women earned 10s. 6d. per week, but this is the highest point ther 
wages attained. 

In 1824, 1837, and 1860, the average weekly wages of the men in thirty- 
four counties was 9s. 4d., 10s. 4d., and lls. 7d. respectively ; the rise in thirty- 
six years was 29 per cent. In Wales, in 1837, wages were 7s. Gd., but now they 
are 11s. 7d. 

In 186) the highest-paid division was the Northern, 14s. 1d., and the lowest 
the South-Western, 9s 6d.—the first being nearly 50 per cent. higher than the 
second division. The variations in smaller areas are very remarkable—thaus, in 
the Stourbridge union, the wages between one parish and another differed 30 per 
cent. ; in the Llonelly union, 33 per cent.; and in the Carmarthen Unien, 5% per 
cent. The conuection between pauperism and wages was shown by contrasting 
jive unions in Wilts and Dorset with five in Northumberland and Cumberland. in 
| the first five the rate per head for relief was 8s. 2d., the wages 9s. Gd. ; but in the 
second five, the relief was 5s. 5d. and the wages lis. 6d. Thus, relief was 54 per 
cent. lower, and wages 53 per cent. higher in the Northern than in the Souther 
district. 

A considerable portion of the paper was devoted to the subject of the prices @ 
food and clothing consumed by the labourer and his family. Numerous accoun® 
' of labourers’ expenditure in all parts of the country were given. It was show?, 

that the largest part of the labourers’ outgoings was for bread and potates. ‘ius, 

in a Suffolk family earning, in 1843, 13s. 9d., the expense of these two articles 
was 10s,, and only 1s. 13d. for other sorts of food. But this was a family of seve? 
persons, whose wages were very low. ‘The cost of clothing in a Cornish famuly 
two adults and five children, was £8. 5s. 7d.; in a Yorkshire family of the same 
size, £7. Os. 7d. for the year. The average weckly cost in both families was 4:¢ 
per week. The cottage-rent usually paid was 1s. to 2s. per week. In regard to the 
influence of the seasons upon agricultural work, it appeared that the Lady-day 
quarter was the worst, and the Michaelmas quarter the best—the earnings the 
latter being double those in the former. 

| It was estimated upon the best data attainable, that the annual income of the 
labourers was nearly £40,000,000, a sum which approaches closely to the rent® 
of the land under Schedule B, namely, £42,996,000, from which it follows, the: 
the value per acre for labour, is very near to the rental per acre. 

On Wednesday, at the Society of Arts, 2 paper “Ona New Method of Pro- 
ducing on Glass, Photographs or other pictures, in Enamel Colours,” was re 
F. Joubert, the author, commenced by giving an outline of the history of gls** 

Of all the inventions to which the genius of man has given birth, and which have 
been progressively developed and bronght, by his industry, to a high degree ®’ 
perfection and usefulness, the art of glass-making is certainly one of the ™™ 
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soteresting and extraordinary. -At the same time it is doubtless one which has 
tended to increase our comforts and our enjoyments in a degree almost unequalled 
by any other discovery of modern civilization. : 

“Having been, for many years, professionally acquainted: with printing in con- 
nection with the fine arts, and having observed the immense development of the 
new art of photography, and the large field it has opened for representing all 
corts of subjects, of animated, as well as still life, it occurred to him, that if a 
means could be found to print the photographic image on glass, as easily as ‘it is 
done on paper, and through the agency of some chemical composition which 
would admit of employing ceramic or vitrifiable colours, and burning them in, a 
great result would be attained, anda new and considerable branch of industrial 
art might thereby be opened. 

The numerous and various attempts which have, from time to time, been made to 
introduce a substitute for painting on glass in the decoration of houses, show a want 
generally felt for supplying the growing taste for pictorial decoration ; for glass- 

ainting is an expensive process, and requires also a considerable time to obtain a 
perfect result. ‘There is a process known as lithophany, or transparent chiua, or 
biscuit slabs, which are now made, in Germany principally, and of which some 
very good specimens can be seen, but although any kind of subjects, on a small 
scale, can thus be represented, and with a very good effect, the slabs are heavy 
and thick, and can never come into use as a substitute for glass-painting. Some 
few years ago, a new mode, which was then termed “ potichomany,’” was intro- 
duced. The mode was to paste coloured prints inside a large glass bowl, or 
iar, applying a thin layer of plaster of Paris, in a liquid state, so as to fix 
the paper firmly, and create an opaque back-ground, by giving substance to the 
whole, when seen from a distance. Some very good specimens of this were 
obtained, and it afforded for a time an agreeable occupation to young ladies. 
Another method has also been tried, and some very pretty results produced, by 
applying prints obtained by lithochromy, or lithographic printing in colours, on a 
pane of glass, and varnishing them at the back with copal or some such varnish ; 
these will for some time resist the effects of the weather when placed in a window, 
and this is perhaps the nearest approach to glass-painting in point of effect as 
yet achieved, but practically it does not answer, for the varnish will not stand 
exposure to the weather from outside, and the constant cleaning glass requires, 
renders it liable to be injured, and the image will soon perish. 

In the author’s mode, which is for the first time now introduced, no such 


become part of the glass itself, and can only be destroyed by the annihilation of 
the glass by breakage. 

The process is as follows :—A piece of crown or flatted glass, being selected as 
free from defect as possible, is first well cleaned, and held horizontally while a 
certain liquid is poured on it. This liquid is composed of a saturated solution of 
bichromate of ammonia, in the proportion five parts, honey and albumen three 
parts of each, well mixed together, and thinned with from twenty to thirty parts 
of distilled water, the whole carefully filtered before using it. The preparation 
of the solution, and the mixing up with other ingredients, should be conducted in 
a room from which light is partially excluded, or under yellow light, the same as 
in photographic operating rooms, so that the sensitiveness of the solution may 
not be diminished or destroyed. 

in order to obtain a perfect transfer of the image to be reproduced, the piece 





dents ; F. Hindmarsh, Treasurer; Thomas Wright, James “Hunt, Hon. Secre- 
taries; L.J. Beale, Hon. Librarian; L. Burke, ‘Sir J. Boileau, Bart.; Rev. 
E. J. Selwyn, T. F. D. Croker, R. Dunn, T. Hodgkin, M.D.,' Sir A. W. Clavering, 
Bart., David King, M.D., Malcolm Lewin, Sir K. Shuttleworth, Bart., Professor 
Pearson, C. R. des Raffidres, E. O. Smith, H. Take, M.D., ‘Stephen Ward, M.D., 
J. W. Fleming, H. Christy, 8. Wood, W. Napier. 

_ The report gave a favourable account of the progress of the Society. ‘The 
increase in the number of papers this year, and the general interest whiéh the 
proceedings have excited, have obliged the Council to appoint extra meotings 
nearly every. month ; and these have been attended with so much success, ‘that 
the Council recommend that in future the ordinary evening meetings of the 
Society be held once a fortnight instead of monthly. 

At the last evening meeting M. P. B. Du Challu read a paper “On the Races 
of the West Coast of Africa,’ in which he described their number, chief ethno- 
logical characters, and gave a comparative summary of the various languages 
and dialects in use amongst them.” The new Fellows elected were, J. U. Baller, 
Esq., M.P., Captain RK. Burton, W. Sharp, M.D., and Chas. Darwin, Eaq. 

Zoological Society.—The total number of visitors to the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society, in the Regent’s Park, on Whit-Monday, was 25,979. 'This was 
the largest number of persons that has ever been admitted to the Gardens in one 
day since their opening to the public in 1828, the nearest approach to this num- 
ber having taken place on Whit-Monday, 1857, when there were 23,014 visitors. 
It is gratifying to learn that, ander such extraordinary circumstances, no accident 
of any kind took place; the animals were in no way disconcerted by this great 
addition to the ‘usual number of spectators, nor did the gardens sustain any 
damage. It may be added, as an interesting incident of the day, that a fine 
female giraffe was born during the forenoon, and seems likely to do well, in spite 
of its first appearance at so inconvenient a moment. 

The Royal Gold Medal of the Institute of British Architects bas been 
awarded this year, with the approval of the Queen, to Monsieur Lesueur, of 
Paris, architect of the Hotel de Ville of that city. That gentleman attended the 
meeting of the institute, and reeeived, in person, the medal from the hands of 
the president, C. R. Cockerell, Ksq., R.A. Lt has been the practice of the imsti- 
tute, since the foundation of this honourable distinction by Her Majesty, to award 


| it every third year to some distinguished foreigner who had rendered essential 
| service 'to architecture by his works. 

danger or liability need be feared, since the colour is firmly fixed in the substance | 
of the glass by fire, and, being composed of the same elementary materials, has | 


FINE ARTS. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

It is well known that the National Gallery has been clesed to the public for the 
last eight: months, with a view to making alterations so as to obtain increased 
space, amounting almost to complete internal reconstruction. If we have not 
even now a gallery commensurate with our national greatness, we have, at least, 
something less insignificant and inconvenient than formerly, and if at some 


| future day, as we hope it may, the site of the workhouse and barracks be 
_ included in the general plan of the National Gallery, we shall then boast‘ef an 


of glass coated with the solution, which has been properly dried by means of a | 


gas-stove (this will only occupy a few mimutes), is placed face downwards on the 
subject to be copied in an ordinary pressure frame, such as are used for printing 
photographs. 

The subject must be a positive picture on glass, or else 6n paper, rendered 

transparent by waxing or some other mode, and an exposure to the light will, in a 
few seconds, according to the state of the weather, show, on removing the coated 
glass from the pressure frame, a faintly indicated picture in a negative condition. 
to bring it out, an enamel colour, in a very finely-divided powder, is gently 
rubbed over with a soft brush until the whole composition or subject appears in a 
perfect positive form. It is then fixed by alcohol, in which a small quantity of 
acid, either nitric or acetic, has been mixed, being poured over the whole surface 
and drained off at one corner. 
_ When the alcohol has completely evaporated, which will generally be the case 
in a very short time, the glass is quietly immersed horizontally in a large pan of 
clean water, and left until the chromic solution has dissolved off, and nothing 
remains besides the enamel colour on the glass; it is then allowed to dry by 
itself near a heated stove, and when dry is ready to be placed in the kiln for 
firing. 

It may be stated that enamel of any colour can be used, am that, by careful 
registering, a variety of colours can be printed one after the other, so as to obtain 
a perfect imitation of a picture; also borders of any description ean be sub- 
sequently added without any liability to remove or even diminish the intensity 
of the colour in the first firing. y . 
It will be easy to perceive that this mode of obtaining images on glass in an 
absolutely permanent substance, and of any description, colour, or size, may prove 
of considerable advantage aud utility for the decoration of private houses and also 
‘or public buildings. Now that, through means of the photographic art, the most 
correct views of any object, or of any building, scene, or person, can be faithfully 
and easily obtained,—when we see every day the results of the labours of pho- 


tographers in all parts of the world in the shape of beautiful prints, acquainting | 


ns 


with the actual costume, habitations, scenery, and manners of distant countries, 
one need searcely point out the usefulness of fixing such images in an indelible 
manner for ornamentai as well as for scientific. purposes. 

__ At the Royal Institution, on Friday, Professor J. Maxwell lectured “ On the 
heory of Three Primary Colours.” In the practice of imitating tints, artists at 
“ very early period had come to divide colours into three primary ones of red, 
blue, and yellow. On the other hand, some opticians, by other means of inves- 
tigati n, had come to a like conclusion of there being the like three primary 
colours ; while other opticians considered that every hue and tint was a distinct 
and Separate colour per se, and that the number of colours amounted to thousands. 
By nixing together pigments of red, blue, and yellow, every intermediate tint was 
imitated by the painter. The philosopher could also mix together the different 
“pectra of different colours and produce tinted lights, but the combination of the 
coloured spectra did not always give the same results as the mixing of similar 
coloured pigments : for example, the green and the red spectra thrown from a 
“aitern or microscope on a screen produced, when combined, a yellow spectrum. 
With some remarks on the importance of getting a multiplicity of observations on 
such phenomena, to assure ourselves of the nature of individual vision being 
alike, and subject to a general law, Professor Maxwell concluded his lecture, 
Which was listened to with attention. 

At the armual mecting of the Ethnological Society the new officers of the 
Council elected were—John Crawfard, Esq., President; John Conolly, M.D., 
“ir B. C. Brodie, Bart., B. Botfield, M.P., Sir James Clarke, Bart., Vice-Presi- 


| edificewhich may not bear unfavourable comparison with similar structures in 


the capitals of continental Europe. 

The alterations in the building consist of about 170 feet in length of the centre 
portion of the gallery being reconstructed. The old gloomy and useless hall has 
been converted into two new rooms: that on the lower level is bestowed upon the 
Royal Academy for a sculpture saloon, in lieu of the gleomy cave or cellar in 
which plastic works were formerly deposited; the upper room constitotes a 


| welcome addition to the series at present constituting the National Gallery. 


| Academy on the east. 


The entrance to the National Gallery, in consequence of the conversion'of the 
hall, is now by a side door on the west, corresponding to the entrance to the 
Compared with the old hall, the new one is light and 


compact. Immediately in front of the entrance is a stairease which leads mto 


| what was formerly the smal! south room, from which, through two spacious door- 


ways, the visitor passes straight into the old rooms, or, by tarning to the right, 
into a new square room, formed by combining the North Room and the adjoining 
passage into one. Passing from this room, through a vestibule, we enter the new 
gallery, of noble dimensions, being 75 feet in length, 30 in width, and 33 in 
height. The walls are surmounted by an elegant cornice, enriched with a broad 


| gold moulding; the ceiling is uniformly coved, the light is admitted by three 


great bays in the centre glazed with ground glass, the sides being perforated for 
ventilation. 

The pictures have, of course, undergone a complete re-arrangement and 
proper classification. What was formerly the small south room, now contains the 
Kruger collection and some early Italian pictures, Paolo Uecello’s “ Battle of 
Egidio”’ occupying the centre. In the north room, now enlarged, is a fime array 


| of early Italian pictures, obtained chicfly from the Lombardi collection, and the 


| tempera, and formerly in the church of San Domenica at Piesolc. 


new purchases,—a predella, in five compartments, by Fra Angelico, executed in 
They were 
bought at Rome, and ina perfect state of preservation. The Papal Government 
exacted an exportation fine of £700 on these works, being about 20 per cent. 
on the purchase-money. ‘The subject of these extremely curious and valuable 
pictures is supposed to be “Christ assembling the Blessed after the Last 


Judgment.” . 
The new gallery contains some sixty works of the Italian masters of the 


| cinque cento period, affording a display the like of which can searcely be equalled 





Christ,” by Pietro della Francesca, and an “ Entombment,” 


in Europe. Here are the chefs d’murve of the greatest painters of the sixteenth 
century. On the north wall we cncounter the names of Raffaelle, Leonardo dis 
Vinci, Titian, Correggio, Sebastian de! Piombo, John Bellini, Giorvioni, Basaiti 
Mazzolini, Paris Bordone, Bassano, Pontormo, Cima da Conegliano, and others. 
On the south wall we find Pau! Veronese, Titian, Correggio, Masaccio, Andrea 
Mantegna, Perugino, Menetto, Borzognonc, Bronzino, Francia, Tintoretto, Jalimo 
Romano, and others. On the end walls we find Parmegiano, Romenino, Por- 
denone, Girolamo da Treviso, and Paul Veronese. Evidently, this must be a 
glorious array of excellence of which any nation might well be proud. They are 
the productions of the painters of one country during a space of little over fifty 
years,—the golden age of pictorial art. 
” No material alteraticn has been made in the other three rooms besides painting 
and papering them. ‘The large west room, w hich formerly contained the best 
Italian pictures, is now o¢ cupied with the Dutch and Flemish schools, presenting 
an unexpectedly rich array. In the middie room, the French and Spanish pi¢tures 
are hung. Here we find the two Turncrs between the Clandes, and more advan- 
tageously placed than formerly. Lastly, in what was formerly the first large 
room, in which were hang the Cleudes and Turners, we now find the Bolognese 
school and other later Italian pictures, and some few of earlier date for which no 
room can be found in the appropriate place. 

The other recent additions to the national collection ave the “ Baptiem of 
by Roger Ven. der 
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he Gibson's of Hylas and the Nymphs,” occupies the vestibule between 
the north room the new gallery. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION,—THIRD NOTICE. 

The most attractive picture in the middle room is Mr. T, Faed’s “ From Dawn 
to Sunset” (247), of which we have before spoken. é 

* A Leaf from the Book of Nature” (226), by H. C. Whaite, is a very careful 
and elaborate stady from nature, fresh washed by a shower, minute in detail as 
a photograph, the colouring delicate and true, except in the sky, which is as 
green as the foliage, Asa study, this work is entitled to the warmest praise ; 
as a picture, it is too laboured, and lacks breadth. The artist is in the first stage 
on high road to excellence—truthful imitation; let him now proceed to the 
next—manner. “An Tramp” (232), by W. H. Knight, is a picture 
of a rustic interior, treated in the style of Wilkie. There is a good: deal of 
expression in the several actors in the scene, and much of the spirit of Wilkie, 
without his refinement. A little less tend »ncy to exaggeration would have kept 
this picture within the true limits of the comic. “ Pevensey Bay” (233), by W. 
Ascroft, displays a true poetical feeling for nature. Mr. A. Johnston’s “Bunyan in 
Bedford Jail” (289), where he is solaced by the society of his blind daughter. The 
figure of Bunyan is well and vigorously expressed, but the face of the daughter 
is marred by a forced contraction of the eyelids, which is not only unnatural in 
a blind person, but also conveys the idea that the girl has but shut her eyes and 
has some difficulty in keeping them closed. An otherwise striking and interesting 
pictare is greatly marred by this simple defect, which, fortunately, the artist can 
easily remedy. ‘“ Nant Crafhant, North Wales” (235), A. J. Lewis, is a true 
transcript of nature, rendered with much feeling. “Toothache” (251), E. 
Nicol, a homely cottage interior, with a burly peasant roaring with pain, his wife 
looking up at him sympathetically. Thisis a very clever picture, full of humour, 
and carefully painted. 

“Geneveva ’’ (265), by R. Redgrave, illustrative of the legend of that name, 
is afair prose version of a beautiful poetic incident. We have seen the subject 
much better treated; the rendering is feeble, and the mother is too passive and 
tame; she lucks proper elevation of expression. “A Sunny Bank” (270), 
G. Lance, is a fine bit of colouring. “ Puritan Purifiers’ (277), C. Rossiter, is 
a group of Cromwellian iconoclasts, purifying a church by destroying all the carv- 
ings, paintings, and “ idolatrous images.’ The principal figure in his shirt sleeves, 
with chisel and mallet in hand, is vigorously destroying a carved font; other 
agents are busy in the work of destruction. The artist has failed in attempting 
too much ; all the conditions required in the representation of such a scene are here, 
yet there is a sense of make-believe about the actors and the action that robs the 
picture of its intention. The expression of the father with a child, seated in the fore- 
ground, apparently explaining the reason for the havoc going on, is unnece; sarily 
exaggerated ; it would frighten a child, and would best become the face of an angry 
disputant. There is much careful study and clever execution in the picture, 
and it only required a little more skilful planning to have made the composition 
equal to the other elements of the work. ‘“ Wimbledon Common”’ (278), 
J. Peel, is marked with the same careful study and truthfulness as distinguish 
this artist's “‘ Limestone Scar” (53). In 285, ‘Lost and Found,” Mr. J. C. 
Horsley has given a modern version of the parable of the Prodigal Son. We 
cannot regard the attempt as successful, under any point of view. There is an 
air of exaggeration in the action, which is anything but pleasing: so far from 
enlisting our sympathy, we feel uncomfortable in looking at it. The picture lacks 
a dignity demanded by the emotion of the scene, no less than repose. 

Mr. Dyce styles 289 a “ Portrait, name unknown.” In this noble Arab head the 
painter ‘om probably typified some character of the Old Testament, and intends 
measuring the success of his conception by the recognition it meets with. We 
have no intention of betraying his secret— perhaps we have not even read it. Be 
that as it may, he presents us with a portrait which strikingly abounds in those 
high qualities wherein professional portraits are usually most deficient. The 
School of Sultan Hassan, Cairo” (290), by F. Goodall, like this artist’s “ First- 
born”’ (203), is a picture of very great merit, showing that he thoroughly entered 
into the spirit and character of the scene. Mr. Dobson's “ Flower Girl” (298) 
and “ Bauer Madchen” (394) are very superior in treatment and execution to his 
“ Drinking Fountain” (34). They are life-like and vigorous, full of decision and 
character. From the artist’s success in these two pictures we might venture to 
ask whether he has not mistaken his forte in pursuing the painting of inanimate 
groups. 

No. 294, “Corsican mother and child,” by T. Heaphy, is a subject interesting 
from its novelty ; it suffers less from its elevated position than this artist’s other 
works do. In an ethnological point of view this picture should command interest. 
Corsica is a region but little travelled by English artists, and we have had but 
little opportunity of studying the physiognomy of the people of an island that 
produced a Buonaparte. 

“George Stephenson at Darlington, 1823,” by A. Rankley (309), represents an 
interesting episode in the great engineer's life—instructing Mr. Pease’s daughters 
in embroidery. The story is well told, and the figures characteristic, though 
rather stiff. “ Sunrise—Monte Rosa” (310), G. E. Hering, is a truthful ren- 
dering of the sublimity of nature. Mr. Erwood has a talent for portraying the 
sentimental phases of domestic life. His ‘“ Rejected Picture” (268), represents 
a young lady searching out the bad qualities that led to the rejection of her 
intended exhibition-picture, (315) is entitled “ Writing to Mother,” a servant- 
girl busily occupied in what is evidently to her a very arduous task. These little 
pictures display a keen appreciation of character, and a capacity for expressing it. 
Their simple pathos is charming. No. 328, “Slaves waiting to be sold,” by E. 
Crowe, is a picture of very great merit. It is painted with the strictest truth- 
fulness, when the temptation to exaggerate must have been great. Faithfully 
transcribed from nature, not a line or a feature is overcharged. The expression 
on each face of the anxious expectant group of “ human chattels,” is most masterly. 
The sturdy “nigger” who sits apart from the groupof women, is a perfect study ; 
his head is full of character and truth. His attention is engrossed by a small 
group of slave-dealers and planters outside the door of the room, and the mingled 
expression of curiosity and critical inquiry depicted on hia ebony features is 
beyond all praise. Not less so is the self-satisfied yet anxious expression of the 
“ yellow girl,’ the principal among the group around the stove. The rare merits 
of this very clever work can only be appreciated by those who are familiar with 
the incident depicted. 

“The Parting Cheer” (335), by H. O'Neill, is a clever picture of the clap-trap 
class ; far too demonstrative and intense in its piled-up agony to be accepted even 
as a possible representation. It savours of the “ Black-Eyed Susan” tableaux cf 
the transpontine theatres. It is a pity that so much good painting should be so 
misapplied. Doubtless it will serve the artist’s purpose, and obtain a share of 
that temporary popularity so freely bestowed on the mock-sentimental. Equally 
bad in composition, although from opposite causes, is “The Sonetto” (330), by 
W.F.Yeames. Here a solitary figure, intended to represent a poet, is in the very 








| 


act of cc ing a sonnet to his mistress’s sye-brow, while pai a half-ruj 
cloister. There is a great deal mr feomanter th: heh bestowed peg remem 
the signs of decay are elaborately studied, even to obtrusiveness >; bat all thi, 
SERA coat hae anne seen “by the costume of the’ poet, whic), 
should be contem with the date of the erection, not with the decay of th, 
building wherein he is placed. This well-intentioned picture forcibly Mlustrate, 
the truth of the adage, “that a little knowledge,” &. 

* Queen Margaret’s Defiance of the Scottish Parliament” (341), by J. Pasq 
is an interesting historical subject, tolerably well represented, but deficient ;, 
dramatic power. ; 

In “ Tho Ap hing Storm” (844), by A. De Bylandt, the painter has caught 
the sentiment of nature at the hour just preceding the “conflict of the elements,” 
and represented it with truth and vigour. 

Mr. H. Le Jeune, in his “ Sisters of Lazarus” (372), appears to have studieg 
and imitated the peculiar mode of treatment, expression, and colouring of the 
works of the President of the Academy, and in some respects to have im 
upon his model. But the evident straining for prettiness detracts from the reli. 
gious sentiment the picture is intended to inspire : all the asperities of natury 
every-day life are smoothed down to such a degree that our interest in the actorg 
of the scene is akin to that inspired by wax-work figures, and not that awakened 
by nature under the influence of supernatural exaltation. An artist should fee! 
himself very strong and devout before setting himself to the task of painting a 
Scripture piece. Every subject has already been treated in so masterly a style 
that common-place versions are not only intolerable, but offensive. 

“The Franciscan Sculptor and his Model” (381), by H. 8. Marks, is a very 
clever production, in which the humour is rich, yet judiciously subdued. A monk 
is busily engaged in carving one of those grotesque “ gurgoyles” with which our 
religious edifices are provided and adorned. The niodel, a heavy rustic lout, is 
standing near, on a scaffold, in the desired attitude, with water-piteher on his 
shoulder. The sculptor is faithful to his model. Around this centre of interest 
other figures are skilfully distributed. Above, in a gallery, is a group of monks, 
whose faces are full of expression and character. On a ladder beside the sculptor 
is a youth intently watching the progress of the work. This picture is one of the 
most satisfactory in the exhibition. In composition, treatment, and execution it 
is equally meritorious. Its completeness, without being exaggerated or over. 
done in any particular, is a rare and striking merit. The story is well told, % 
that he who runs may ° etek 

Mr. T. Brooks’s “ Lifeboat going to the Rescue” (389), like Mr. O'Neill's 
“ Parting Cheer,” is somewhat overcharged in the effort to make a “ taking pic. 
ture.” Both these artists might take a lesson from Mr, Marks. The actors in 
his picture are quite unconscious of the spectator’s presence; in those of the 
other painters named it is but too evident that they are posed to be painted. Mr. 
Brooks’s picture is, however, very skilfully painted, and were it not for the over. 
striving for effect so apparent, would be entitled to high commendation. The art 
of telling a story pictorially is not very easily acquired ; the just medium, neither 
tco much nor too little, is so difficult to hit, that failure is but slight reproach. 
Yet with a painter possessing true instincts and proper culture, failure in this 
prime element of a picture should be rare. ee ; 

In “A Windy Day on the Thames” (403), by E. C. Williams, we find a vigorous 
and truthful rendering of nature in sea and sky. 

No. 406 is a portrait of great merit of W. A. Matthews, Esq., by E. Macnee 
(misprinted Macrae in our last notice while describing his picture of the children 
of Robert Dalglish, Esq., 20). ‘La Débutante” (407), by the same artist, is 
equally clever. 

“The Hero of the Day” (411), by F. B. Barwell, represents a light cart, in 
which are seated the Volunteer’s wife and child, who are bringing home the 
prize cup as a trophy of the husband and father’s skill. This picture is cleverly 
conceived, and executed with a full perception of the sentiment inspired by the 
incident. 

“Richard Hill” (420), a portrait of a shrewd, quiet-looking countryman, } 
J. 8. Cuthbert, displays a masterly power of expressing character; this unpre: 
tending little picture is quite a study. ‘‘ The Captive’s Return” (432), by P. B. 
Morris, is boldly conceived and carefully studied; the colouring is somewhat cruce, 
but it may become mellow by age. ; 

The poetry of the ‘Seven Ages” has been rendered into pretty but feeble prov 
by Mr. G. Smith (434—441). We cannot discover that he has added one my 
of beauty to the poet’s conception. The spectator’s imagination may be more 
richly furnished even than the canvas. Many painters take a poem and treat it 
like a recipe book, and think, when they have put all the ingredients of the poet 
fancy on their canvas, that they have “illustrated” the poem. We have hat 
something too much of this plague of illustrating the intellectual by the mechanics 
of late. 

Mr. A. Solomon’s illustration of Molidre’s “Le Malade Imaginaire” (464), rm 
cleverly painted, well studied picture, marred by exaggerated expression, in whic 
the grossness and buffoonery of farce is substituted for comedy. The nasays 
represented is sufficiently striking and sparkling of itself to bear being © 
quietly ; it gains nothing by the exaggeration, but the applause of the vulgar. 

“ The Olive Gardens at Varenna, Lake of Como” (467), by F. L. Bridell, s* 
striking Italian landscape, carefully rendered. 








MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—MADAME GRISI’S FAREWELL NIGHT. 


Have we heard Grisi for the last time in Norma? This question is more ont 
put than answered, notwithstanding the announcement that these are rei 
“most positively” her farewell nights. How cften have we read of Mat . 
Grisi’s “last farewell,” when a few months later we were informed of her “1 
appearance ?’’ We may be well excused, therefore, if we venture to express ~ 
doubts on the point, though the public at large seem to place implicit reliance “ 
the statement, and are once more attracted by the sad word “ farewell.” Ito 
tainly is an amiable feature in the character of the English that nothing can a 
out the remembrance of past enjoyment derived from artists who have fairly “0 
a place in their hearts. On a former occasion, in speaking of Madame Gris 7 
observed that there was a charm in her name which neither time nor circumst 
could dispel. This was fully borne out on Saturday last, when the gcoyses 
sented an appearance such as is only witnessed on very extraordinary wg ae 
Whenever an appeal is made to the softer feelings of our nature, the ec” 
musters in great force, especially when the object of their sympathy heaps be 
be a lady. The boxes were radiant with beauty and fashion. Instead ¢ ee 
“blasé” opera lounger, with his servile eyeglass and his reluctant kid gi" 
chatting with the fortunate owner of a Crimean beard, we observed their P et 
filled by blooming, expectant, and enthusiastic young ladies, who, smiling nat 
sweetest, and heedless of etiquette, clapped their little hands when the still é 
tiful Norma, sickle in hand, attended by her priestesses, made her appearane 
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prolonged applause which greeted her from all parts of the house was.so 
Tee eelming, that. several minutes elapsed. before she could pronounce the words 
« gediziose voci,” addressed to. the surrounding warriors add bards, 

It was noticed that Madame Grisi looked. somewhat. pale and care- 
worn. Alas! the ravaging hand of time spares no one, and has done its work, 
bat too visibly, both. in looks and voice. Although there are critics who main; 
tain that her voice is as beautiful as ever, plain justice compels us to say, that 
such is not the case. How is itpossible,indeed? Nearly thirt aperehary Rowe? 
aince Giulia Grisi made her first. appearance in Paris, where she enchanted every 
one by her beauty, voice, and talent. Since then she has divided her labours 
equally between Paris and London, devoting herself with heart and soul to her 
profession. Even now she clings to her art with praiseworthy but hopeless perse- 
verance, forgetting that “ vouloir n’est pas pouvoir.” , Her most ardent admirers 

must admit that.her retirement from the stage does not come a day too soon. 
Let Madame Grisi not be deceived by the ap nce of full houses, or the 
interest which her name evokes. Curiosity, we feel sure, has much to do with 
it, and also the satisfaction of being able to say, ‘I heard Grisi when she ap- 

for the last time in Norma,” We grieve to state that more than once, an 
unfeeling and discordant sound mingled with the applause which she received 
from the majority of the audience, proving that, at all events, not all were 
equally delighted... We have spoken thus plainly because Madame Grisi is as 
great an artist as ever, the only difference dig ha of physical strength, 
which no art nor artifice can possibly remedy. The weak points of her per- 
furmance were the “ Casta Diva,” and the duet with Adalgisa, in the second 
act. In all. the other scenes of the opera she produced a great impression, 
aud excited the audience to enthusiasm. Who, indeed, has ever equalled her 
in the beantiful phrase, ‘Oh! rimembranza! io fui cosi rapita al sol mirarlo 
in volto,’ when she listens with intense delight te the love-story of Adalgisa. 
Who, again, doesnot feel moved at the emotion with which she whispers to 
herself the pathetic words; ‘ Cosi trovava del mio cor la via,’ occurring in 
the same scene with her unknown rival. 

But of all the magnificent displays of dramatic singing and acting, none are 
more striking than the scene in which she confronts ber perfidious lover with the 
tiembling Adalgisa. How terrible is her fury, how wild her passion, when she 
thunders forth the words :— 

** Oh! non tremare, o perfido, 
No, non tremar per lei ; 
Essa non é colpevole, 
Ii malfattor ta sei’ ;.. 

We could mention innumerable instances of genius which abound in Madame 
Grisi’s personation of Norma, but it is useless to dwell upon features so well 
known. After the first act she was unanimously recalled, and ledon by Signor 
Tamberlik. A single bouquet fell at her feet, but it was worth all the others 
_ were showered upon her at the end of the opera—it was Mademoiselle 

atti’s. 

THE SECOND APPEARANCE OF MADEMOISELLE PATTIE. 

A few words must suffice to inform our readers that the extraordinary success 
achieved by the new “prima donna” at her déb@t in England, was fully con- 
firmed on Wednesday last. The audience was, if possible, more enthusiastic in its 
demonstrations of approval, while the accomplished singer showed, beyond doubt, 
that her great talents had not been overrated. We shall be delighted to hear 
Mademoiselle Patti in Donizetti’s opera of “Lucia di Lammermoor,” in which 
her powers as a singer and an actress will be still more severely tested. 





MR, CHARLES HALLE’S BEETHOVEN RECITALS, 


Of all the concerts that inundate London during the season, few have a higher 
claim to notice than Mr. Hallé’s pianoforte recitals, their object. being at once 
noble, pleasing, and instructive. As the word ‘ Recitals ’’: may seem obscure to 
some of our readers, we think it right to inform them that Mr. Hallé :intends 
giving eight of these Beethoven mornings—we might say “ feasts,”’—exclusively 
devoted to the sonatas (thirty-two in number) composed by Beethoven for piario- 
forte, without accompaniment ; the whole to be introduced in regular succession, 
according to the original order of their publication. 

This in itself is an almost Herculean task; but if it be true that Mr. Hallé 
proposes to play them all “without book,” as he did the first four, at his 
“‘séance” on Friday last, we can well understand why the title was given him 
of “Le pianiste sans peur.” But, although such an achievement cannot fail to 
excite wonder and admiration, we are, nevertheless, inclined to question the 
wisdom of the undertaking. Memory, after all, is not infullible. Mr. Hallé has, 
moreover, accustomed us to so high a standard of perfection, and impresses us 
with so much confidence in his powers when we listen to his playing, that the 
slightest slip of memory would partly destroy the pleasure we derive from his 
masterly performances, and make us feel that something impossible had been 
attempted. We are quite aware that, in one sense, a performer of classical music 
derives & very great advantage from trusting to his memory, inasmuch as he can 
entirely abandon himself to his inspiration ; but, on the other hand, the strain on 
the mind for a length of time must in some degree lessen the attention which is 
requisite for the careful rendering of the music. Mr. Hallé is, however, the best 
Judge in this matter, and far too great an artist to fail in anything he undertakes. 
Before entering into the merits of his first performance, we wish, however, to 
make one more observation, which, considering the importance of the scheme, 
deserves, we think, some attention. This time it concerns the audience more 
than the performer. At the first recital, the great pianist introduced four sonatas, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of Opera II., and the grand sonata in E flat, Opera VIL. according 
to their chronological order of publication., Now, while fully admitting that, “as 
exemplifications of the gradual advance of Beethoven's talent, from its early stages 
to its ripe maturity,’ these sonatas may be consulted as advantageously as his 
quartets or his orchestral symphonies, we cannot but think, that the benefit derived 
would be far more considerable, both for the student and the amateur, if Mr. 
Hallé had chosen one sonata out of each period or “style ’’ for each concert, in- 
stead of giving them in succession—firetly, because it would have enabled the 
hearer to compare the three different ‘“ styles ;’’ and secondly, because the strain 
on the attention, which is already sufficiently great, in listening to four sonatas 
consecutively, will become still more so when the sonatas of his “last”? manncr 
are mtroduced, in which the ideas are far deeper and more intricate than in those 
of sm first period. We feel assured that both the executant and the listener would 
gain by it. 

The first concert appeared, however, to give manifest delight to all present. 
As usnal at morning performances, the audience was chiefly composed of ladies, 
who, book in hand and lynx-eyed, intently watched every note of the score, their 
interest being no doubt heightened by the fact that many of them have enjoyed the 
privilege of Mr. Hallé’s valuable instruction. It would: be difficult, indeed, to say 
in which of the sonatas his great qualities were most conspicuous. To us it ap- 
peared that the warmth of his playing and his completeness of conception ripened 
with the importance of the music. In the sonata in F Minor, for instance (No. 1 





of the series dedicated to Haydn), we observed now and then a partiality for 
pion pivonpel which is very unusijal in so admirable a timeist as Mr, Hallé. 
t seemed almost as if his fingers were taken aback at the facility of the task, and 
longing to attack the second one in A Major, with its vigorous allegro. This 
sonata produced a profound impression, the feeling of the audience deepening 
until the very last note of the magnificent sonata in’ E’ Flat, Op. 7. Here Mr. 
Hall? s ‘playing was absolutely perfect. Style, conception, and execution were 
equally admirable, while his unassuming and unostentatious manner con- 
uted toa success, which can only be called complete when in listening to the 
musie we forget the player. Mr. Hallé possesses that which is so. beautifully 
described in the words of Schiller :— 
exp te jon ff Kee eich dem An i j : 
«Kins ae seg dem Andern, doch sec wy Sader dam Hichten 
We must not omit to mention that Miss Banks relieved the pianoforte music 
mosbaigreecably and successfully with two songs, “‘ Name the glad day,” by Dussek, 
and ‘“Alv! why do we love?” by Macfarren, both ably accompanied by Mr. Harold 





} 
RYN M, SAINTON’S CHAMBER CONCERTS, 

Excéllent as was the programme of the first concert gi-en by M, Sainton, at his 
residence in Upper Wimpole-street, that of the secofid of the series surpassed it, 
not dnhly in interest but also in novelty. In many of these so-called “ Soirées 
Musicales,’ we find the selection of music chiefly consisting of familiar and 
popular pieces, more regard being had to the display of individaal talent or the 
particular taste of the audience, than to the intrinsic merit of the works to be 
performed. That on this score no possible fault could be found will be sufficiently 
apparént, when we cite the names of Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert; and Chopin, who all figured on the list; while the names of Rubin- 
steiti, Blumenthal, and Piatti, clearly indicate that novelty was not disregarded, 
nor considered out of place. 

Common politeness as well as justice compel us to speak first of the ladies, 
who ‘by their finished and artistic performances contributed so largely to the 
success of the evening. Madame Sainton-Dolby, who is invariably received with 
cordiality and delight wherever she appears, was heartily welcomed by: her 
numerous friends, who were evidently pleased to see and hear her ‘‘:t home,” 
which the accomplished lady seemed fully to appreciate by singing her very best. 

The first piece chosen by her was a pretty little song, by Randogger, “ Sleep, 
dearest, sleep ;” the second, an aria from an opera of Handel, “ I} Radamisto,” 
first time of performance. Those at all acquainted with Madame Sainton’s talent 
know that she is a “ Handelian” singer par excellence, and will readily believe 
us When we say that the aria was sung to perfection ; while in a new song, com- 
posed expressed for her by Blumenthal, on some beautiful words of the Poet 
Laureate, “The days that are no more,” she infused so much feeling and refine- 
ment into her song that it proved one of the great features of the evening. 
Madime Sainton enjoyed the advantage of being accompanied by the composer, 
whose'élegant composition will no doubt become as popular as the well-known 
** Chemin du Paradis.” 

Madame Piatti, an English lady by birth, and wife of the “great” Piatti, 
created great effect in a trio, by Rubinstein, for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello, 

We had heard much in favour of the now pianiste, but were not prepared to 
find in her so accomplished a performer. Rubinstein’s trio isa work of much 
thought and interest, requiring a player of the first order to do it justice. 
Madame Piatti was, however, quite up to the mark. Her playing is distin- 
guished by vigour, firmness, and delicacy of touch, and an excellent mechanism, 
which were, all displayed to the greatest advantage in this very difficult work. 
The two, lighter pieces, played by her later in the evening, were given with much 
taste and artistic finish, and, like the trio, received the most enthusiastic applause. 
Madame Piatti deserves to take a place amongst our best lady pianistes. Our 
wish todo “honneur aux dames” has so occupied our time and space, that 
we have scarcely any room left to speak in fitting terms of the gentlemen who 
took part in the execution of Mozart's quartet in No.6, and Beethoven's post- 
humous quartet in A minor (No.16). We think, however, that all is said when 
we give the names of the slighted ones. They were :—~Mesars. Sainton, Bezeth, 
Doyle, and Piatti. Their task was, however, “no slight one” in Beethoven's 
wonderful and colossally difficult quartet, which, by the bye, appeared to be a 
little beyond the understanding of the otherwise appreciating and amiable 
audience. Signor Piatti concluded the concert with two solos: one, the ‘ Ave 
Maria,’ by Schubert, and the other a “ Bergamusca”’ of his own composition, 
a characteristic dance of his native country, which, if the dance be as pretty 
as the music is quaint and pleasing, must be delightful to witness. Mr, George 
Russell was “at the pianoforte,” which, in plain English, means he accompanied 
the vocal music. 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





HON. AND REV. H. C. CUST. 


On Sunday, the 19th instant, at his residence in the Cloisters, Windsor, aged 
80, the Hon. and Rev. Henry Cockayne Cust, M.A. He was the second son of 
the Right Hon. Brownlow Cust, Ist 
Lord Brownlow (and brother of the 
2nd Lord, who afterwards became, 
by creation, Ist Earl Brownlow), by 
his second wife, Frances, dauglter 
and heir of Sir Henry Banks, Knt., 
and was born September 28th, 178C. 
Tle was educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he gracu- 
ated M.A. in 1803. In 1805 or 1806 
he was appointed to the Rectories of 
) Sywell, Beds, and of Scott-Wil- 
loughby, Lincolnshire, by his father, 
to which was also added the Rectory 
of Hatley-Cockayne, Beds, of which he appears to have inherited the advoweon. 
The total value of the three livings, according to Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 
is £965 ; and, not content with these preferments, in 1813 he obtained a Canonry 
in St. George’s, Windsor, of the annual value of £800 and a house. These he 
held together till his death; so that, counting his two houses as each worth £50 
a year, Mr, Cust, daring the last fifty-five years, must have received from the Esta- 
blished Church no less than £58,175. Canon Cust married, in 1816, the Lady 
Anna Maria Needham, eldest daughter of the lst Earl of Kilmorey, by whom he 
has left issue, three sons and two daughters, besides two daughters deceased. 
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SIR T. DURRANT, BART.' | 


“Qn Thureday, the 16th inst., at Skottowe Hall, "Norfolk, Sir Thomas Henry 
Eetridge Darrant, Bart., aged 64. He was the eldest son of the late Sir Thomas 
Dorrant, Bart, of Skottowe Hall, by 
Sarah, daughter of Henry Stein- 
bergen, Esq., of St. Christopher's, in 
the West Indics, and was born in 
1807, and succeeded to the title and 
estates of his father in 1829. The 
deceased was twice married—first, in 
1830, to Agnes Sophia Catherine, 
daughter of the late Robert Marsham, 
Esq., of Stratton Strawless, Norfolk, 
but was left a widower in the fol- 
lowing year. In 1833 he married, ¢ 
secondly, Julia, daughter of the late 
Sir Josias Henry Stracey, Bart., of 
Rackheath Hall, in the same county, 
by whom he has left issue several daughters, and a son and heir, Thomas, born 
in 1838, now 4th Bart. The late Baronet was a Magistrate for Norfolk; and 
the title was conferred upon the family in 1783. 


REV. H. F. YEATMAN. 


Recently, at Stock House, near Blandford, Dorset, aged 74, the Rev. Henry Farr 
Yeatman, of that place. Le was the only son of the late Rev. Henry Farr Yeat- 
man, B.D., by Louisa, daughter of the ~ 
late Rev. G. Shuttleworth, Rector of 
Osmington, Dorset, and was born in 
1786. THe was educated at Tiverton 
School, whence he passed to Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.C.L. in 1812, having succeeded to 
his father’s property some years pre- 
viously. He was for many years Rector 
of the little parish of Stock Gaylard, 
and was an active Magistrate for Dor- 
setshire, where he acted for many , 
years as Chairman of the Quarter Ses- ~ 
sions. He married, in 1810, Sarah, 
only daughter and heir of J. H. Wol- 
cott, Esq., of Widworthy, Chagford, and Sidbury, Devon, by whom he had two 
sons. He is succeeded by his grandson, Henry Farr Yeatman, R.N., who was born 
in 1839, and who is the eldest son of the late Henry Farr Yeatman, Esq. (who 








predeceased his father in 1852), by Emma, only daughter of H. Biggs, Esq., of 


Stockton House, Wilts. 


Fk. CASS, ESQ. 
On Friday, the 17th inst., at Little Grove, near East Barnet, Middlesex, 


aged 73, Frederick Cass, Esq., of that place. He was the youngest but only 


surviving son of the late William Cass, 
Esq., of Little Grove, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Evan Owen, Esq., of Oni- 
bary, co. Salop, and was born in 1787. 
He was a Magistrate and Deputy-Licu- 
tenant for Hertfordshire (of which county 
he served as High Sheriff in 1844-5), and 
also a Magistrate for the liberty of St. 
Alban’s. The family represented by Mr. 
Cass have been settled in Herts for some 
generations, but originally came from 
Barmbic, near Howden, in Yorkshire. 
Mr. Cass married, in 1823, Martha, eldest 
daughter of the late John Dell Potter, 
Esq., of Ponders End, Middlesex, by 


whom he had issue. His eldest son is the Rev. Frederick Charles Cass, M.A., of 
Balliol College, Oxford, formerly Curate of Hove, Sussex : he was born in 1824, and 
married, in 1853, Julia Elizabeth, second daughter of the late William Tewart, 


Esg., of Glanton and Swinhoe, Northumberland. 


LADY J. WILMOT-CHETWODE. 


On Tharsday, the 16th inst., at Belgrave-square, Monkstown, Ireland, aged 50» 
the Right Hon. Lady Janet Wilmot-Chetwode. She wasthe younger danghter of 


John Thomas, 3lst (15th) Earl of Mar 
and Kellie, inthe peerage of Scotland, 
by Janet, daughter of Patrick Miller, 
Kaq., of Dalswinton, and was born in 
1810. She married in April, 1830), 
Rdward Wilimot-Chetwode, ksq., ef 
Woodbrook, near Portarlington, who 
is the only son of the late Robert 
Wilmot, Esq., of Cork, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. John Chetwode, 
of Glanmire, in the same county, and 
whose name and arms he assumed by 
royal livence in 1839, in addition to his 
own. Her ladyship had by him a 
family of three daughters and two sons. 





Mr. Wilmot-Chetwode claims the ancient Engiish*barony of De Wahul, a claim 
to which was preferred by his ancestor, Richard Chetwode, as far back as the 


reign of James |., when the Lords Commissioners of the Earl Marshal reported in 
his favour. 





G. H. HEWITT-OLIPHANT, BSq. 


On Sunday, the 19th inst., at Broadfield House, Cumberland, in his 70th year, 


George Henry Hewitt-Oliphant, Esq., of that place. He was the only son of the 
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succeeded by his son, George Henry Hewitt-Oliphant, Esq., B.A., of ‘Trinity 
lege, Cambridge, and Barrister-at Laer, who -was'heen'in 1817. \Theidet 
represented a branch of the house of Hewitt, which is ennobled in the person 
Viscount Lifford. 





LADY ST. LEONARDS. 

On Sunday, the 19th inst., at 
Boyle Farm, Thames Ditton, the 
Right Hon. Lady St. Leonards, 
in her 8lst year. Her ladyship 
was Winifred, only daughter of 
Mr. John Knapp, and married 
in 1808 Lord §8t. Leonards 
(formerly better known as Sir Ed- 
ward B. Sugden), who was Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland under both of 
the Administrations of Sir Robert 
Peel, and held the Great Seal un- 
der the first Administration of 
Lord Derby. Her ladyship has left 
a large family to lament her loss. 





PROFESSOR HENSLOW. 


On Thursday, the 16th inst., at Hitcham Rectory, Suffolk, aged 65, after a long 
illness, the Rev. John Stevens Henslow, M.A., Rector of Hitcham, and many 
years Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. He was the eldest 
son of the late J. P. Henslow, Esq., by Frances, daughter of Thomas Stevens, 
Esq., of Rochester, and was born in 1796. He was educated at St. John’s Col. 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1818, and proceeded M.A. in 182], 
In the same year he was appointed to the Professorial Chair of Mineralogy, and 
he had held the Professorship of Botany since 1825. He was preferred by the 
Crown in 1837 to the Rectory of Hitcham, which, according to Crockford’s 
Clerical Directory, is of the annual value of £1,150. He was the author of a 
work on the Principles of Physiological Botany, and of a'small treatise on the 
Practical Application of the Five Books of Moses. The Professor’s loss is de- 
servedly regretted, both in the University of Cambridge and in Suffolk, where he 
discharged for many years the duties of a magistrate as well as of an active 
parish clergyman. 





LADY E. TOLLEMACHE. 


On Monday, the 13th instant, at Brighton, aged 82, the Lady Elizabeth 
Tollemache. Her ladyship was the elder daughter of the Right Hon. John 
Stratford, 3rd Earl of Aldborough, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Hon. and 
Rev. Frederick Hamilton, and great 
grand-daughter of William, 3rd Duke 
of Hamilton. She married, in 1797, 
the late Admiral John Richard Delap 
Halliday, who assumed his mother’s 
maiden name of Tollemache, and died 
in 1837. Her late husband was the 
eldest son of John Delap Halliday, Esq., 
of the Leasowes, co. Salop, by the Lady 
Jane Tollemache, younger daughter of 
Lionel, 3rd Earl of Dysart, in the Peer- 
age of Scotland. One of her sons is 
the present John Tollemache, Esq., of Peekforton Castle, Cheshire, and of Hel- 
mingham Hall, Suffolk, M.P. for South Cheshire, and one of her daughters was 
the first wife of the Earl of Cardigan. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 








General Vernon, C.B., of Hilton-park, Staffordshire, died on the 22nd March 
last, at Kensington, in his 82nd year. His will, bearing date in 1847, was proved 
in London on the 16th inst. by the executors, William Frederick Vernon, Esq., of 
Harefield-park, a son of the testator, and Robert Manley Lowe, Esq., of ‘he 
Temple. The personal property:was sworn under £18,000. This General is ofa 
family of great antiquity, originating from Vernon in Normandy, where they 
flourished for a considerable period before the Conquest. The General having 
property bequeathed to him by his relative, Lord Ligonier, together with other 
property from the family of Hamilton and other sources, assumed a variety 
designations, namely, Honry Charles Edward Ligonier-Hamilton-Vernon-Grahan, 
but all these appellations were ultimately merged into the one only name of “ Ver- 
non,” which he alone afterwards retained. The General has left his property 
amongst his family,—the ancestral estates descending to his eldest son and heir, 
Henry Charles Vernon, Esq., subject to a charge of £5,000 to his (the testator’s) 
two younger sons, who also take equally between them the residue of the remain- 


| der of the estates; his daughter, exclusive of all other property, taking £4,000 


out of the residue. ‘These are the main features of the will. General Vernon's 
life has been one of arduous and active military enterprise, his services having 
occupied so wide arange as to have spread over nearly every part of the habitable 
world. General Vernon entered the army at the age of nineteen as Cornet in the 
10th Hussars, noted as one of the most distinguished cavalry regiments, being 


| commanded by George IV. when Prince of Wales. In 1802, war having broke 
| out with France, the testator was gazetted Captain 15th Light Dragoons, and, 
_ after some service in Ireland, joined the army under Sir John Moore, obtained 


late George Hewitt, Esq., by Mary, daughter of John Robinson, Esq., of Long- | 


burgh, and grand-daughter and heir of Wm. Hodgson, Esq., Laird of Fauld, 
.B.; he was born in 1792, and took the additional name and arms ot Oliphant 


on succeeding in 1843 to the estates of his cousin, Henry Oliphant, Esq. He 
was @ magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for Cumberland, and discharged the office 
of High Sheriff of that county in 1852. By his wife, Sarah, daughter of the late 
Robert Ferguson, Esq., of Harker Lodge, Cumberland, he has left issue. He is 


the rank of Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General, and commanded the rear-guar 
during the retreat to Corunna. Most of our readers are familiar with the cele- 
brated “ Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks,” so glowingly narrated by Xeno- 
phon. The present age is distinguished also for three remarkable achievemen! 
in this description of warfare: the retreats of the celebrated French General 
Moreau through the Black Forest,—Sir John Moore to Corunna,—and subse- 
queutly the retreat of the gallant but unfortunate Ney from Russia, when le! 
by the Emperor Napoleon to conduct the miserable remnant of one of the mos 
brilliant, powerful, and effective armies that ever marched from the confines “! 
France. This wretched and forlorn remnant, under the skill and daring brave'y 
of this gallant Marshal, reached their native country in safety. The fine militar) 
genius here displayed elicited the warmest encomium of Napoleon, who design“ 
the gallant Ney ‘“‘ The bravest of the brave.” These celebrated retreats crea‘ 
the greatest surprise, and presented specimens of such perfection of warlike 
tactics and genius as had excited, and will ever continue to excite, the applaw* 
and admiration of all military men, General Vernon subsequently served under 
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Duke of Wellington, was present at most of the battles of the Peninsula, and 
twice wounded at Salamanca. For these services the gallant General re- 
he gold medal, a silver medal and clasps, and was further distinguished 
honour of Companion of the most honourable Order of the Bath. 
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The Right Hon. Thomas Atherton Powys, Baron Lilford, of Lilford 
Hall, Northamptonshire ;. Bewsey Hall, Lancashire; Holland House, Kensington; 
and Grosvenor-place, Hyde Park, died on the 15th of March last, at the age of 
60. Probate of his will, with two codicils, was granted by the London Court, on 
the 13th instant, to the executors, the Hon. Henry Littleton Powys-Keck, the 
testator’s brother, and William Smyth, Esq. The nal property was sworn 
under £90,000. The will bears date the 24th February, 1841, and the codicils 
were executed in the past year, 1860, both bearing date 23rd May. This noble- 
man is of Welsh origin, the family claiming descent from the Powyses, who trace 
their ancestors from one of the princes of that principality. Lord Lilford died 
possessed of a large fortune, consisting of extensive estates, together with the 

.rsonalty. His lordship has a numerous family—four sons and six daughters. 
With the exception of some charitable bequests, the testator has bequeathed all 
his property amongst his family. To Lady Lilford, his relict, he leaves an imme- 
diate legacy of £1,000, exclusive of her property under marriage-settlement and 
otherwise. His lordship’s eldest son, the present Lord Lilford, takes the ances- 
tral estates. To his second son, Leopold, the estate of Bewsey is bequeathed ; 
and he leaves the residue of his property amongst his younger sons, provision 
being made for his lordship’s daughters. We must not omit to mention that 
Lady Lilford, the relict, is the sister of the late Lord Holland, and the grand- 
niece of that celebrated statesman, Charles Fox, a name which will ever be dis- 
tinguished in the political history of our country. In his day the British House 
of Commons was the arena of brilliant wit, political genius and talent, profound 
wisdom, and resplendent eloquence, that has never been equalled and will most 
probably never be surpassed, 


The Reverend Dr. W. P. Richards, LL.D., Rector of Stoke Abbas, Dorset, 
formerly residing at Tiverton, but late of West Teignmouth, Devon, died at his 
residence, Winterbourne House, on the 2nd of April Jast. His will bears 
date 3lst March, 1852, to which five codicils have been appended at different 
periods. ‘lhe executors nominated are—Henry Thomas Bridges, Esq., of Bristol, 
the Rev. Charles J..P. Forster, the testator’s great nephew, and John H. Mackenzie, 
Esq., Solicitor, Johnson’s-buildings, Temple, to whom probate was granted by the 
London Court, on the 13th instant. The personalty was sworn under £140,000, 
This is the will of a wealthy, retired country clergyman, indeed, one so wealthy, 
considering the rank he held in the Church, that the present instance affords a 
remarkable exception to the general rule, namely, that clergymen in this sphere 
of life too frequently die in indigent circumstances. Dr. Richards’s will, includ- 
ing the codicils, is very voluminous, but the bequests, with the exception of some 
legacies to friends, are confined to his family. To his eldest daughter he devises 
his estates in Devon, to his second daughter he leaves his estates in Dorset, to 
his third daughter, who has had a prior provision, he gives asum of £15,000, who 
also participates with the other two daughters in the residue of the whole estate. 
There are several other directions, but they have reference to contingent cir- 
cumstances. We conclude by observing that the Rev. Dr. Richards actually 
held the living of Stoke Abbas during the long period of half a century. 





John Townshend, Esq., of Trevallyn, near Wrexham, Denbighshire, died on 
the Sth of March last, at his residence, aged 70. His will bears date the 29th 
June, 1858, and the executors appointed therein are his brothers, Major-General 
Henry Dives Townshend, and Charles Townshend, Esq., who proved the same in 
the London Court on the 7thinstant. The personalty was sworn under £16,000. 
This is the will of a highly-respectable private country gentleman, who appears 


to have had no family of his own, and his property is bequeathed to his relatives, ' 


friends, and others. His brother, General Townshend, succeeds to the landed 
property, to whom he has bequeathed some furniture and other effects, and has 
also appointed him residuary legatee. The testator gives an immediate legacy of 
£1,000 to his relict, who is provided for by settlements. The kind observation 
accompanying this bequest of £1,000 we give in the testator’s own terms,——* to 
enable her to indulge that benevolence towards the poor of Trevallyn that has 
already endeared her to them.” The other dispositions are in favour of the tes- 
tator’s two other brothers, three sisters, and a nephew, of £1,000 each, besides a 
few other bequests. There are legacies to friends and to servants, and there are 
bequests of £100 to the Wrexham Infirmary and the Chester Female Peniten- 
tiary. Mr. Townshend graduated at Oxford, but does not appear to have 
embraced any profession. He served the office, some years since, of High 
Sheriff for the county of Denbigh. 


Mrs. Shedden Watson died on the 25th December last, suddenly, at Porto- 


bello, while on a visit to Major John Hall. Her will has just been proved. Her 
| 4 r . . 4 » . . o~ 
‘ortune was very large, and some of her bequests are interesting-—thus: £500 


to the Lifeboat Institution, £500 to the Dreadnought Hospital-Ship, £200 to the 
poor of this Parish (her native place), &c. Mrs. Shedden Watson was mother of 
the young navigator, Robert Shedden, who died at Mazatlan in 1810, worn out by 
his laborious efforts in his search after Sir John Franklin and the missing expedi- 
tion, in his yacht, the Nancy Dawson. ‘In her he reached Elson’s Bay, in long. 
150° W. (to quote from the Unit rvice Gazette) about 2 degrees further to 
the N.E. of Behring’s Straits than any sailing vessel had hitherto gone.” 


LS, 
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Colonel Robert Kearsley Dawson, C.B., of the Royal Engineers, died on the 
=5th of March last, at his residence, Blackheath. He had cuted his will on 
the lst of January this year, wherein he appointed his wife sole executrix, who 
proved the same in the London Court on the 7th inst. This gallant officer’s will 
is exceedingly brief, and the bequests are entirely confined to his family. The 
testator’s property, consisting of securities of various kinds, he has left to his 
relict, after providing, as he himself states, by policies of insurance, to a son and 
“aughter, and otherwise ; leaving the disposition of the remainder of his property 
- his relict, for her and her children’s benefit, appointing her also residuary 
‘egatee. We lave had again to record this week the will of another gallant officer 

f that distinguished corps, the Royal Engineers, one of those veterans whose 
arduous military services have been appreciated by the distinguishing testimonial 
of Commander of the Bath. 


e% 


_Prancis Janvrin, Esq., of St. George’s-road, Pimlico, who died on the 
-ist of January last, had executed his will on the 10th of the same month, 
which was attested by Arthur Benson Dickson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of 
and John McLean, Esq., of Belgrave-road. Probate was 
“ranted by the London Court, on the 13th instant, to Frederick William Janvrin, 


Lsq., the testator’s son, and Thomas A. H. Dickson, Esq., the son-in-law, th 


.incoln’s-inn, 


e 





‘executors and trustees therein nominated. This is a will.entirely of a‘ family 
nature, the testator directing all his realty to be disposed of, which, together 
with his personalty, is to create a fund to discharge the several! bequests con- 
tained therein, which are bestowed, with the exception of some legacies: to 
personal friends, servants, and others, upon his two sons and two daughters in 
equal proportions, who are constituted residuary legatees. There is an excep- 
tion in favour of the two sons, who take the testator’s plate and li between 
— in certain specific proportions. This constitutes the entire contents ofthe 
will, 
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Hebiewos of Pooks. 


WATSON’S LIFE OF PORSON.* 


Tue life of Porson will always have an interest for English scholars; and justly, 
for he was not only a Greek scholar of whom his country has reason to be proud, 
but asa man and an Englishman we cannot help holding him in respect and ad- 
miration. He was a generous and fearless champion of popular rights, at a time 
when the crimes of the French revolution had so terrified ¢. large proportion of 
our people that they were willing and likely to sacrifice’ their best privileges for 
the sake of securing themselves against anarchy. Again, the life of a scholar is 
too commonly that of a recluse ;—he has but a few chosen friends; he lives 
mainly to himself, and thence contracts such habits of moroseness and, ‘‘ mea- 
suring himself by himself,’ forms such an exaggerated estimate of his own 
powers and importance, that he is apt to treat other men,in a spirit of offensive 
and supercilious arrogance. Porson was the reverse of af this; no man was less 
presumptuous, no man entertained a deeper or more since¥e dislike for presump- 
tion in others. He rejoiced to come forth from his study and prove the powers 
of his understanding by collision with the world; he was good against all comers 
—a mighty intellectual gladiator, who exulted in the encounter of wit. His 
mental character embraced precisely those qualities which captivate the English 
—courageous independence and undoubted originality. He was generous in 
every respect, particularly in pouring forth the treasures of his vast erudition 
into the minds of those who were willing to receive and preserve them. The 
influence which he exercised over English scholarship was immeasurably superior 
to that which was ever exercised by any other scholar--perhaps we might 
say, by any number of other scholars. He has made classical literature in 
England what it is. His accuracy of judgment and refinement of taste have 
been bequeathed to the present age ; and even in Biblical criticism, in which our 
progress is so conspicuous and remarkable, Porson is our main leader and in- 
structor. One moral failing he had, on which we cannot bear to dwell; it pains 
us even to allude to it. We deeply regret that Mr. Watson should have thought 
it necessary or right to devote an entire chapter, the twenty-second, to a detailed 
narrative of Porson’s intemperate habits. We by no means agree with him 
in thinking that “he might be accused of unjustifiable silence if he forbore to 
mention these” (p. 271). 

To rake together anecdotes of the infirmities of the great, the good, and the 
wise—for where is the great, good, or wise man that has not some infirmities ?— 
is to do a wrong to human nature, to degrade and dishonour the dignity of 
human virtue. Mr. Watson has carefully reprinted from Rogers’s ‘“ Table Talk ”’ 
various anecdotes of Porson’s unhappy vice. What honourable and virtuous 
mind would not throw a veil over such melancholy proofs of human weakness, 
rather than drag them into vulgar exposure, to render them the scorn of the fool 
and the derision of the profligate ? That Fox was betrayed by exuberant gaiety 
and vivacity of heart into the indulgence of habits unworthy of so great a man ; 
that Pitt, never a robust man, was driven by the pressure of overwhelming 
anxiety and incessant intellectual toil to seek the dangerous aid of stimulants ; 
that Marlborough, in an age of revolution and change, was not always and 
perfectly true to his party; these are truths, but they are sad truths. We had 
rather turn away from them. We could weep over them. We love to dwell on 
all that is great, and noble, and elevated in human nature. We desire to 
remember all that men of great mind have done to raise themselves above us. 
We derive no pleasure from learning the particulars in which they sank below our 
level. 

The life of a literary man is seldom distinguished by much incident or startling 
adventure, nor did the life of Porson form any exception to the general rule. 
After having left school he lived at Cambridge or London; and his travels seem 
to have been confined to a visit to Dr. Parr at Hatton, a visit to his native plaee, 
and an occasional visit to his schoolfellow, Dr. Goodall, at Eton. But no lterary 
man was better known; many things that he said have been preserved, and 
various memoirs of him have been published, though all of them are sufficiently 
meagre. 

Mr. Watson has availed himself very freely of the works of his predecessors. 
It would have been more gracious if he had acknowledged the jfu// amount of 
obligation under which he lies to Kidd, from whose volume he has borrowed 
more abundantly than the casual reader would be led to suspect. 

If a life of Porson ought to contain-—and we think it ought—a critical examina- 
tion, at a!l events, of his principal works, Mr. Watson’s book must be pronounced 
a failure ; for the critical remarks in it are so iasignificant that the book would 
have been better without them; but if a life of Porson need only be a readable, 
gossiping work, Mr. Watson is entitled to the praise of having achieved tolerable 
success. There is very little that is positively new in his work; but we owe it 
to him that our knowledge of Porson’s life is more fully and methodically 
arranged than it was before, though it is not substantially enlarged. 

Mr. Watson is occasionally inaccurate in sinall matters ; and in memoirs aceu- 
racy is every thing. We read [p. 19-20) that Porson tok! Mr. Malthy that 
“almost the only thing which he during his Eton 
career, was the rat-hunting with which the boys amused themselves in the Long 
Hell.” Erratum: for * Long Hall’’—there being no such place at Eton—read 
“Long Chamber.” But, unquestionable as the multitudes of rats in Long 
Chamber used to be, we doubt whether the “hunting” of them could possibly 
have been a regular pastime. We suspect the truth of the anecdote, both from its 
intrinsic improbability, and from the circumstance that Porson was by no means 
the sort of boy who would enter with zeal and enthusiasm into any mere sport— 
not even the dignified sport of rat-hunting. Mr. Watson informs us that Porson, 
within a day or two of his death, was called on by “ Dy, Ad Clarke, who 
published an account of the meeting, as well as of VPorson’s illness and death” 
(p. 326). This “ Dr. Adam Clarke” was really Dr. KE. D. Clarke, the traveller! 
And it seems strange that a man should have been misled, even by imagination, 

into the comical blunder that Porson was intimate with the evangelical Dr. Adam 
Clarke! Mr. Watson repeats a story—-as, indeed, he does nearly all the stories of 
the * Porsoniana”’ in Rogers’s “* Table Talk”’ *‘one Sunday morning when 





remembered with pleasure 
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* Watson's L'fe of Porson, Longman and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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Porson was at Eton, he met Dr. Goodall, the Provost, going to church, and askcd | trochaic verse. Some Germans will, of course, persist in ignoring all, . 


him where Mrs. Goodall was? ‘At breakfast,’ replied the doctor. ‘Very well, 
then,’ rejoincd Porson, ‘I'll and breakfast with her.’ He accordingly pre- 
sented himself at Mrs. ’s table, and being asked, ‘What he chose to 
take ?’ answered, ‘ Porter.’ Porter was, in consequence, sent for, pot after pot, 
and the siath pot was just being carried into the house, when Dr. Goodall 
returned from church” (p. 276). Now, Dr. Goodall was not made Provost of 
Eton until more than a year after Porson’s death. And really Mr. Watson 
ought to give some explanation of the fact that Mrs. Goodall, who was a woman 
of piety, did not go to church on a Sunday morning. It is not stated that her 
absence was caused by indisposition ; and we are invited to believe that Porson’s 
breakfast consisted of six pots of porter, successively fetched from the ‘ Chris- 
topher”’ inn, on a Sunday morning, during the time of chapel service, into the 
house of the head master! for such Dr. Goodall probably then was, certainly not 
provost. We think Mr. Watson would have acted wisely, if he had weighed the 
probabilities of the truth of these idle and offensive stories before he incorporated 
them into his book. 

Porson was born on Christmas Day, 1759, at East Ruston, Norfolk, of which 
his father was parish-clerk. Mr. Hewitt, the vicar, seeing that he was a boy of 
remarkable abilities, undertook to give him gratuitous instruction, together with 
his own sons, in Greek and Latin, This worthy man, in the course of three years, 
sot through no insignificant quantity of classical literature with his pupil. In his 
fifteenth year Porson was sent to Eton, on the Foundation, by the united liberality 
of Mr. Norris, founder of the Norrisian Professorship at Cambridge, Sir G. 
Baker, the physician, Bishop Bagot, and others. Whilst at Eton, Porson mani- 
fested his turn for satirical composition, by writing a drama, which was acted in 
Long Chamber, and was entitled ‘‘ Out of the Frying-pan into the Fire.’ The 
manuscript of it is now in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. It is a boy- 
ish production, showing considerable humour and flexibility of language. After 
havng been four years at Eton, he was entered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in October term, 1778. He gained the Craven Scholarship December, 
1781. When sitting for this scholarship he composed a translation in Greek 
iambics of an anonymous epitaph, which was set by one of the examiners named 
Collier, and which is quite bad enough to have been written by the examiner 
himself. Porson’s translation has been preserved; but it has no particular merit; 
and he himself, in after years, would have “ noted with an obelus” many of its 
passages. Mr. Watts contents himself with remavking on the translation, that 
“* Porson, in the first line, unjustifiably uses the Ionic form @ E¢ive” (p. 33). 
Yet Porson might have defended himself by the authority of Euripides, who has 
éynpapecO’, & Leive, Oavdoipoy yapov.—Elect. 247. 

Porson was elected Fellow of Trinity, October, 1782. His first publication 
was a review of “Schutz’s Auschylus”’ in ‘‘ Maty’s Review.” Shortly after, he 
contemplated editing “ Stanley’s “2schylus,” adding notes of his own. At the 
same time the University was preparing to reprint Stanley’s edition with the 
additional notes which he had left in manuscript. Porson expressed his willing- 
ness to edit the book; but on being informed that he must reprint Stanley’s 
notes unaltered, and must also admit all Pauw’s annotations, he positively 
declined the work. It is useless now to conjecture how heavy a damage was in- 
flicted on the cause of Greek literature by this extraordinary stupidity on the part 
of the Syndics of the University Press. 

Porson now threw off in rapid succession a series of reviews, which are well 
known to all scholars: his admirable review of Brunck’s “ Aristophanes,” his 
defence of the Arundel marbles, &c. During the years 1788-9 he wrote in the 
Gentleman's Magazine those “ Letters to Archdeacon Travis,” which were pub- 
lished in 1790 in a conneeted form, These famous letters on the genuineness of 
1 John v. 7 contain certainly the most masterly specimen of biblical criticism in 
our language, and the publication of them placed Porson at once at the head of all 
men of critical learning in England. We confess we think he has demonstrated 
the spuriousness of the disputed verse, and this demonstration has been con- 
vincingly and abundantly strengthened by Bishop Marsh ; and it is matter of 
surprise and regret that our Church should require her ministers to continue to 
read aloud, both in the Bible and her Liturgy, a verse which it is hardly possible 
for any well informed clergyman to believe to be genuine. The maintenance of 
what is false is as immoral as the desertion of what is true. 

Porson also asserted that the last verse of the 7th chapter, and the first twelve 
verses of the 8th chapter of St. John’s Gospel, are spurious. And if the matter 
is tu be determined merely by the preponderant authority of MSS., the passage must 
be given up. Yet the internal evidence for its genuineness is, to our apprehension, 
almost irresistible. If it were spurious, we :ro wholly at a loss to account for its 
insertion in so many MSS.; whereas, supposing it to be genuine, we can very 
easily explain its suppression. 

In 1792 Porson resigned his fellowship, which he could only have retained by 
taking orders. Dr. Postlethwaite, then Master of Trinity, might have appointed 
him to a lay fellowship, but he unfortunately preferred the claims of one Heys, 
his nephew. Porson being thus deprived of his only ostensible means of subsis- 
tence, was reduced to extreme penury; this, however, was relieved by an 
ennuity, the fruit of a subscription of £2,000 raised and invested by certain of 
his friends and admirers. After his death, this sum was applied to the founda- 
tion of the “ Porson Prize” and “ Scholarship.” 

In November, 1792, he was appointed Greek professor. On his election he 
delivered before the University his admirable “ Pralectio” on the character of 
Euripides. When it was first proposed to him to offer himself as a candidate for 
the Greek professorship, he was disposed to decline, because he erroneously be- 
lieved that if he were elected he would be required to subscribe the thirty-nine 
articles. The Greek professorship had only an endowment of £40 per annum. 

During the last few years an arrangement has been effected between the 
University and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, by which a prebendal stall at 
Ely has been attached to the professorship ; so that the Greek professor of Cam- 
bridge will be, in future, the best Greck scholar amongst the Cambridge clergy, 
not of necessity the best Greek scholar in the University. Such an arrangement 
is by no means creditable to the University, which ought to haye endowed its 
Greek professorship with an adequate salary out of its own funds, rather than 
out of those of the Church. 


In 1797, Porson published the “ Hecuba,” with its famous “ Preefatio;’’? and 
in a subsequent edition he added the still more famous ‘“‘ Supplementum.” 

In 1798 he published the “ Orestes ;"" the Phoenisse”’ in the following year; 
and in 1801 the “ Medea.” It would be impossible, within our limits, to speak 
in any detail of the merits of these great and masterly performances. It is cer- 
tainly to be regretted that Porson was not more ample in interpretation and mis- 
cellaneous illustration of his author. No one could have illustrated Euripides 
more richly or gracefully; but, as containing a body of judicious philological 
enlcism, as setting forth the true principles which must be followed in deter- 


mining the correctness of text, these editions of the plays of Euripides are 
unrivalled. , 
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which Porson established, as regulating the construction of the tragic iambic and 





No English scholar disputes the truth of those metrical canons | 


in 

mously refusing to be taught what they had not the wit to discover for them. 
selves. We think, however, that Porson was wrong in maintaining that th. 
augment was never omitted by an Attic writer. . The instances of omissions are 
rare; but we don’t see how it can be denied that they are omissions. Hor. 
mann, in his preface to the “ Bacche,” has clearly proved that in the narratiy, 
parts of the drama, which partakes of the epic style, the augment was occasion. 
ally omitted. 

Porson observes, in his preface to the ‘‘ Hecuba,” that no instance of its omis. 
sion occurs in that play. And he is right; but in order to avoid a sup 
omission, he has a very bold and questionable elision and certainly a bad reading 
in one passage, v. 1134: 

Tpwwy répat 
’Oaxovy, Exoucat Kepxid’ "Héwvijg xepdc, 
yrouy 0, 


But we think the reading of Hermann is undoubtedly right : 


Tpw@wy xdpat 
Oaxovg Exovoat, cepxid’ "Hdwviig xepoc 
nvovve’. 

‘The Trojan women seated around me praised the shuttle of the Thraciap 
hand,” i.e., “Admired my robes which were the work of the Thracian loom,” 
What, indeed, could be the meaning of the “‘ Trojan women holding the shuttle 
of the Thracian hand ?” 

Porson’s publication of the “ Hecuba”’ brought two antagonists of very different 
character on his back—Wakefield and Hermann. Wakefield presents us with one 
of the most lamentable instances of absurd vanity which even the history of literature 
can produce. His self-importance was wounded, because a book which he had then 
lately published under the title of “ Silva’Critica” was not mentioned by Porson 
in his “‘ Heeuba;’’ and he proceeded to express his wrath in a spiteful rant of rubbish, 
which he published with the name of “ Diatribe Extemporalis.” Wakefield had 
none of the requisites of a scholar except industry ; he had neither taste, temper, 
nor judgment. He was violent in his political opinions, and could not refrain 
from disfiguring his classical productions by revolutionary principles couched in 
clumsy Latin, both verse and prose. In his “emendations” of texts he was as 
ridiculously wrong as he was rash and reckless. He wrote a “ Reply to the 
Bishop of Llandaff’s Address to the People of England,’ which contained such an 
amount of seditious and treasonable matter that a Government prosecution was 
instituted against him. He was brought to trial, and sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment in Dorchester gaol. Whether his punishment would have made 
him “a wiser though a sadder man,’’ cannot be determined; for he died soon 
after his liberation. From such an antagonist as Wakefield, Porson had nothing 
to fear. 

Hermann was an adversary of very different calibre; but great as was the renown 
for scholarship which he subsequently attained, he was but a young man at the 
time when he attacked the soundness of Porson’s metrical canons with foolish and 
intemperate bitterness. He was clearly in the wrong, and Porson was not slow to 
prove him so. But the dispute was unfortunate, and has not yet ceased to bear 
mischievous fruits ; for Hermann’s eminence in scholarship became so conspicuous, 
and the influence which he exercised over the minds of his disciples and admirers 
was so great, that the original quarrel has not only been handed down as an heir. 
loom to German scholars, but its dimensions have enlarged ; and it is impossible 
not to see that there is a considerable amount of ill-will and a studied spirit of 
depreciation persistently maintained by German towards all English scholars. 
They will not forgive, and they, cannot forget, the victory which Person un. 
deniably gained over Hermann. 

Porson’s great reputation introduced him to the acquaintance of all the 
leading scholars of his own country. One of his sincerest friends and most 
enthusiastic admirers was Parr; yet it seems scarcely possible to imagine any 
character more absolutely opposite to his own; for though Parr was a warm. 
hearted, liberal-minded, generous man, yet he was artificial and pompous,—a sort 
of pedis sequus of Dr. Johnson, whose voluminous verbosity of conversation he 
evidently aped. He wasa man of great reading and abilities, but of intense vanity 
and excessive pettiness of feeling, which, indeed, is often only an offshoot and special 
expression of vanity. He took pupils for some years at his parsonage at Hatton. 

Amongst other pupils was Tom Sheridan, who, it is to be feared, occasionally gave 
his revered master some trouble, and furnished himself with amusement at his 
expense. Amongst other foibles, Parr had a morbid antipathy for a mouse. The 
very sight of that unclean little animal was an abomination to him. Tom, being 
aware of this infirmity, caught a vast number of mice, and kept them in a bor, 
until he thought he had captured a sufficient multitude for his purpose. He 
waited one night until his tutor was in bed, and after having satisfied himself 
that he was asicep, Tom stealthily opened the bedroom door, and turned all the 
mice into the room—meanwhile he stood outside listening. It was not long 
before he heard a terrific yell—‘* My God! Mrs. Parr, here’s a mouse!” “Xo 
such thing, my dear; it’s impossible—do go to sleep,” was the answer. All was 
silent for a short time; but again did the doctor roar out, “ My God! Mrs. Parr, 
here’s a legion of mice! Strike alight!” A light was struck, and the doctors 
terror and agony may be imagined—not described—when he discovered a worse 
than Egyptian plague of mice in his chamber. He often speculated and inquired 
into the cause of this extraordinary invasion of his premises by his foes ; but be 
was never so fortunate as to succeed. : 

He had a dreadfal aversion to an east wind, somuch so, that at certain times 
of the year he would rot leave his bedroom, if the wind was in that disagreeable 
quarter. Tom was aware of this foible also, and therefore, whenever he wante 
a holiday, would climb up to the doctor’s weathercock overnight, and tie it due 
east. Of course easterly winds were remarkably prevalent at Hatton during 
Tom’s residence at that place of learning. 

Porson spent the winter of 1790-1 at Hatton ; and if we are to believe one Dr. 
Johnstone, who was there for some weeks with him, Mrs. Parr insulted him 9 
grossly, that “ there was no continuance of kindness, though there was no ope? 
breach of friendship” on Porson’s part. Mr. Watson’s want of delicacy in referring 
to the supposed cause of this unhappy misunderstanding is highly reprehensible 
and offensive; and we think that Mr. Watson would have consulted his ow? 
dignity, if he had omitted such a passage as the following, more especially as he 
does not know what was the nature or amount of provocation which Mrs. Part 
had received, nor the particular manner in which she expressed her feeling of 
dignation. “There are women,” says Mr. Watson, ‘ who imagine that they ™Y 
say, without censure, the most disagreeable things to any man, however great 
good, of whom they conceive a dislike, or wish to be rid. As they are safe J"? 
personal chastisement, they venture to utter all the bitterness that may aris¢ o 


| their minds. Nothing is more disgraceful to the female sex than these cowardly 


attacks on men, often of great ability and merit, whom they know to be restraine¢ 
by good sense and gentlemanly feeling towards the sex from retaliation.” * 
We fear that Mr. Watson has not always been fortunate in the female soci’? 
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‘nto which he has been thrown; and does he designate himself as one 
of those “great and good men,” who have suffered from these “ cowardly 

acks ed . | i » : r 
oe 1806, Porson was appointed librarian to the “ London Institution?’ which 
was then first established. The emoluments of his office were £200 a year, toge- 
ther with the use of a suiteof rooms. We fear he did not discharge the duties of 
pis office with much care; indeed, the irregularity of his habits had now become 
so great as to be inconsistent with the proper fulfilment of any duties that 
demanded land methodical attention. It is painful to dwelt on the ¢on- 
cluding period of his life. On Monday, September 19, 1808, as hé was walking 
down the Strand, about two o’clock in the afternoon, on arriving at the corner of 
Northumbland-street, he fell senseless in an apoplectic fit. None of the people who 
quickly surrounded him knew who he was. He was accordingly conveyed to the 
workhouse in Castle-street, St. Martin’s-lane. Medical aid’was procured, and he 
was partially restored to consciousness. But he was unable to speak, and was still 
unknown. A notice was inserted inthe British Press of the following day, de- 
scribing him. This led to his identification, and he was conveyed home. On the fol- 
lowing Thursday he went out again to Cole’s Coffeehouse, St. Michael’s-alley, Corn- 
pill, where he was seized with sach alarming symptoms, that the hand of death 
was visibly upon him. He stared at those who stood around him with vacant 
and ghastly countenance. He was conveyed home again, and died at midnight, 
on Sunday, September 25, 1808. 

Porson married a sister of Perry, the proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, 
in November, 1795. She unfortunately died in 1797. Had she lived there is 
good reason to believe that her influence would have corrected much that was 
wrong in her husband’s habits, and might have been the means of prolonging a 
life so valuable to literature. He had two brothers, both of whom died childless. 
He had one sister, also, who married a brewer, named Siday Hawes ; some of her 
children, we believe, are still living; but the name of Porson is, we fear, extinct. 

It could not be otherwise than painful to read the story of Porson’s life ; but Mr. 
Watson has made it more painful than was necessary, by studiously raking 
together all the gossiping anecdotes which disfigure and degrade his memory. 
How fortunate, after all, it may be, that we know nothing of the private life of 
Shakspeare! The only story that has passed current about him, is one which 
delicately suggests that he was adeer-stealer! Do we want more of such anec- 
dotes ? How very few great men are as great in moral and social worth as they 
are in public exploit or production! Instead of dwelling on Porson’s admitted 
and most calamitous moral failing, let us rather speak of that which itis pleasant 
and ennobling to consider,—his vast intellectual powers. His memory was 
almost miraculous, and he was always ready with it. It was not only 
the great classical authors—both prose and verse—in Greek, Latin, and 
English, whom he could quote ad infinitum; his mind was equally well stored 
with all sorts of treasures. Being once at a party where several ladies of rank 
and fashion were present, he amazed them all by repeating Vauxhall songs with 
which they were acquainted, together with ballads, squibs, &c., in such abundance 
that it seemed as if his whole life must have been spent in learning them! His 
memory was only equalled by that of the late Lord Macaulay, who ance told a 
friend—and we have no doubt with perfect truth—that if all the printed impres- 
sions of his “‘ Essays’’ were lost, and no copy of them survived in any shape, he 
could restore them with complete accuracy by memory! Indeed, it was impossible 
to converse with Lord Macaulay without astonishment at his prodigious powers 

of memory. As a Greek scholar it is not easy to speak too highly of Porson. 
He had not a greater or more profound intellect than Bentley; but he was in- 
finitely superior to Bentley in judgment. That he did not do as much for ancient 
literature as he might have done, and ought to have done, must be acknow- 
ledged ; but what he did accomplish he effected with exquisite and unrivalled 
perfection. Let no one disparage or despise his labours; he who refines the 
taste, corrects the judgment, and improves the critical faculties of others, is no 
mean benefactor of his fellow-men. 














ENGLAND’S YEOMEN.* 


It is now very many years ago since a writer of no moderate abilities, secing 
the prevailing taste for works of fiction, which, having been excited to ceaseless 
appetite by the mightiest genius who has adorned our language since the time of 
Shakspeare, was content, on his decay, to batten on the garbage of fashionable 
novels, conceived the idea of reviving the style of tale of which Hannah More had 
set the example nearly half a century earlier. He or she (we believe the writer 
of “ Father Clement”’ and “Dunallan” was generally understood to be a lady,) 
carried out her design for a short time with great talent and success; but her 
writings were strongly imbued with the tenets of the ultra-Evangelical school, 
and were, therefore, discountenanced by many, who, though they sympathised 
with the design of blending religious instruction with amusement, disapproved of 
the spirit in which it was worked out. Ten or fifteen years later, the same idea was 
taken up by another lady, believed, indeed, to belong to the opposite school of 
theology, but preserving throughout her tales a moderation of tone which ren- 
dered “ Amy Herbert,” ‘ Gertrude,” and the rest of them, if less eagerly sought for 
at first, more endearingly popular and far more calculated to succeed in their object, 
than others of the same school, which probably owe their chief popularity to a 
certain polemical excitement which they foster ; but the appetite for which, it may 
be hoped, will gradually die away. Her success, as a matter of course, raised her 
up a band of imitators, some not destitute of talent, though of an inferior class ; 
but falling far short of her in their fidelity to nature, and seeking to produce a 
momentary impression on the feelings by melo-dramatic tours de force, rather than 
to stimulate the heart to healthy action by rational representations of the mingled 
weakness and strength of even the best of human characters, 

The little tale before us is conceived in the spirit of Miss Sewell, being, in one 
respect, of even superior interest to her tales, inasmuch as it professes to be a 
record of the life of one who actually lived, and who was only removed from his 
sphere of usefulness on the last day of the last year. The lessons which it is 
desired to inculeate evidently gain much from such a foundation of reality ; as 
the incidents of real life, with more than the effect, have less of the appearance 
of a sermon than a mere"fiction, however ably conceived or skilfully developed, 
Can possess. And what it professes to be it evidently is; since throughont the 
whole volume there are numberless incidental touches of nature which can never 
have been derived from pure imagination, however vivid, or from general obser- 
vation, however acute and vigilant. This combination of reality with fiction 


requires a higher class of ability than a work of pure invention. The scene lies 
‘nan English farmhouse, the district being, probably from design, not pointed 
out by any distinguishing characteristic. The authoress herself dates her preface 
from Bread-street ; but it was not in the city of London that she acquired the 
acquaintance with the necessities, habits, and language of our yeoman population, 





* From Life in the Nineteenth Century. Seeley & Co., Fleet-street. 1561. 





which aré drawn with unusual fidelity to life. She has succeeded in the attempt, 
which, if ‘we may jadge by the namber of failures, must be one most difficult of 
execution, to give an accurate portraitire of the upper class of yeoman farmers, of 
theit manners, plain without rudeness, of their langtiage, homely without vulgarity. 
She has even preserved an admirable discrimination in the conversation of the 
masters and their labourers, and she must have lived much among them to do so. 

To some readers, perhaps, the picture may appear to be a little overdrawn on its 

religious side ; but we ourselves are not afraid to trust its reality. We know, 

however, more than one iristance where the character of an earnest and judicious 
clergyman has, in time, succeeded in imparting no small portion of his own 

character to members of his flock, and so great a reward must such a result 
be ‘to such a clergyman, that we may well hope that such instances are not 
unfrequent. 

The moral intended to be conveyed by the tale before us js apparently the ines- 
timable influence of a virtuous and judicious mother, not only in the infancy of 
her children, but throughout the whole course of their lives. On a large farm in 
some remote district lived a farmer of the name of Northwood, skilful in his busi- 
ness, but not of a very domestic turn of mind, Te had a faithful, virtuous wife ; 
a mother of deep religious feeling and strong sense on all ordinary subjects, and 
a son Who, amid many good qualities, had no feeling equal'y strong with devotion 
to his mother, till he gave her a rival, though hardly a’saperior in his affections, 
in the person of Margery Penforth, the heroine of the story. While still a youth 
he went to live with an uncle, the tenant of a neighbouring farm, who destined 
him for his successor; and as soon as he considered himself a man, he made her 
his wife. They have a large family, and her education of them consists not in 
tasks and lessons, but in a constant regulation of their tempers, and in the inva- 
riable adoption of the rule of placing implicit trust in them, stimulating them 
thus to show themselves worthy to be trusted. According to our authoress, the 
comtnand of temper thus taught to the children has a corresponding effect on all 
the animals on the farm ; the donkeys are as docile as horses; the horses carry 
off the prizes from all England at the agricultural shows. We get but one hint 
of her obedience to Solomon's proverb of not sparing the rod, when her little 
Stephen, remarking on her eagerness to save a donkey who on one occasion gave 
symptoms of what looked like his “ inborn stubbornness,” that “ mother don’t love 
the stick, though she knows right well how to use it.” But her general rule was 
to pass lightly over ‘‘ outbreaks that did not rise up out of bad feeling.” 

Margery had her trials; she was passionately fond of light and air ; and Pitt’s 
window-tax compelled her to block up half her windows. A drawing for the 
militia was announced, and her third and most promising son Stephen was sent 
by her husband cheerfully but anxiously to fight for his country. Peace, however, 
soon came, and Stephen returned to his home; but a sterner sorrow soon befel 
her: her husband died, after a short illness, and then Stephen became the prop 
of the house. We is as yet but a youth, and his want of years exposes him to many 
difficulties: fraudulent tradesmen try to cheat him ; the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests nnder whom the farm was held doubted his competency to manage it 
for his mother; but his resolute honesty abashed the cheating tradesmen, his 
earnest straightforwardness won the favour of the minister, and he continued to 
prosper :— 

‘The farm life flowed on with that calm current of change which brings its interest and 
anxiety to agricultural employment ; the early and latter seed-time, the hay time and the harvest, 
the fields but just cleared when the plough again renews the soil; the felling and stacking of 
timber, the sheepshearing, the careful tending and rearing of all the young lifeof the farm for the 
different time at which each reaches its perfection, the constant work of the dairy; andon Mar- 
gery’s farm all this busy employment, this skill and anxiety, was cheered by filial and fraternal 
affevtion”—p. 164. 


But amid this happy industry fresh trials befell the mistress. Some of her 
children—the fairest of her daughters, the meekest of her sons—are taken from 
her. But she and Stephen, deeply as they feel their losses, bear them manfully. 
Their lives are a calm scene of unobtrusive virtue, which, as in actual life it 
affurds but little to attract notice, so in description it presents equally little to 
call for criticism, It is rather the naturalness of the description itself that calls 
for our commendation. In fulness of years Margery dies, and again Stephen 
grieves, but not without comfort, for— 


‘* Blessed for him was the certainty that not one drop of bitterness had he ever poured into 
the cup of her widowhood, He had stood alone and fearless beside her, and fought a safe path- 
way for her through all that troubled or opposed. If those who can still look upon the face of 
a mother could anticipate the moment when that look must be their last, when no atonement 
can any longer be made for rebellion, unkindness, neglect ; when the wounds (of all wounds 
the deepest, that the child has made in the heart of a parent) can never by after tenderness be 
healed, would not such reflection save a remorse that earth has no joy to obliterate ? ”’ 


At last, on the last day of December, 1860, Stephen himself dies, almost the 
last of his family. He cannot be buried by their side— 

** He had chosen his own place of rest beyond the chancel window, for the long line of house- 
hold graves beside his parents had all been filled from his own home, Ten of his iabourers bore 
him up that green hill-side, and many mourners followed him, for whom unnumbered tears still 
fall. The chancel window rose in full view from the maternal home, and only the churchyard 
hedge divided his grassy bed from the garden of the Charch farm.” 

We cordially recommend Miss Charlesworth’s account of her yeoman and his 
family to any parents who desire for the youthful members of their.families a 
book of which the tone is throughout pure and healthy, and in which the most 
valuable instruction, that of the feelings, is made interesting, and as attractive as 


it is important. 


eee 


MARTIN’S “CATULLUS.’* 

Mr. Trropore Martin is favourably known to the world of classical scholars 
by his translation of the “Odes of Horace,” published last year; a work which 
was greeted on its appearance with very general approval, He now appears 
again before the public with a verse translation of a poet far less known and 
appreciated by the multitude, though a special favourite with the select few who 
have a heart and soul to enjoy the refined elegancies of Latin poetry, which in 
the pages of “‘ Catallus”’ are to be found, it must be owned, mixed up with much 
that is grossly indelicate, and most offensive to the ears of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Martin has prefixed to his Translation an introductory life of ‘ Catullus,” 
on whose behalf he takes up the office of a special pleader, and urges, by way of 
extenuation of his groseness, that we may, nay must, separate the man from the 
poet: that though his poems are free, his life was pure, by comparison at least. 
We are ready to admit that “judged by the standard of his compeers,’ Catullus 
was no worse than the rest of his age. For aught we care or know, the life of 


| Catallus was not worse in point of morality than that of Pompey, of Cmesar, of 
adds a great charm to a narrative, and, when skilfully carried out, probably 


Antony, and the other leading men of action of the era in which his lot was cast ; 
but that it was one whit better we cannot admit, or think possible, whilst his 
Latin verses stare us in the face. Mr. Martin adds, that “ out of their own 
mouths we may convict Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertias, of conduct 
equally exceptionable.” In this estimate we cannot agree. We much doubt 


————— — ——— ee 


* The Poems of Catullus, translated into English Verse. With an Introduction and Notes 
By Theodore Martin. Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 1561. 
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whether the collective works of the other four—all of them more voluminous 


writers than Catullus—would farnish an equal supply of positively unreadable and 
untranslatable matter with our author; and as for “ Virgil,” there are scarcely 
twenty lines from beginning to end which the purest-minded lady may not read 
without a blush. What says Byron :— 
“ Virgil's songs are pure, except that horrid one 
Beginning with ‘ Formosum pastor Corydon.’ ” 

Mr. Martin is probably nearer the mark when he states that “ apparently 
Catullus was no worse than other young men of fashion of his day who had good 
health, plenty of money, and no particular scruples on the score of morality. 
Their vices on left no record; fis survive in his poems.’ Precisely 80; 
Catullus had a fine and well cultivated ear, and doubtless “ prized intelligence 
and culture too much to be a mere sensualist;’’ but that he was a sensualist in 
@ sensual age his poems, we think, offer a never dying evidence. The best proof 
that we can adduce in support of our position is the damning fact that out of 
about one hundred and twenty poems which have come down to us as the pro- 
ductions of Catullus, Mr. Martin has given the reader less than eighty in an 
English dress, the rest being, as he thereby tacitly confesses, such as are not 
presentable to the reader in any shape or form, as having the Lampsacian 
element far too prominently developed. 

No doubt this constant effort to tone down the pruriency and eliminate the 
Cyprianism of the original must have presented a very great obstacle to Mr. 

artin’s efforts to give us “ Catullus”’ in the same deshabille in which last year 
he set “ Horace”’ before our eyes. For, to say the least, when we remember 
that the chief theme of the poet from first to last is— 

** Lesbia nostra, Lesbia illa, ' 
Illa Lesbia, quam Catullus unain, 
Plus quam se atque suoe amavit omnes ;" 

and that critics (including Mr. Martin) on the whole are agreed that the said 
“ Lesbia’’ was his neighbour's wife, and such a wife as “the beautiful and too- 
notorious Clodia,” we cannot but feel that the apology of the translator for a poct 
whom he has “long and lovingly admired” (see Introduction, p, xxxi.), though 
well intentioned and creditable to his feelings, is far from bringing conviction to 
our sober reason. Still, when we have said this, we must allow the full amount 
of credit which Mr. Martin claims for Catullus, on account of his “ Atys,’” his 
* Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis,’ and his poem on “The Marriage of Julia and 
Manlius.’ The former, as the translator remarks, stands unequalled “ in pathos 
and picturesque vigour, and in the marvellous power and variety of its diction 
and the variety of its cadence ;” while the second shows an imaginative faculty of 
the highest order, and the third “ paints a larger and more vivid series of pic- 
tures than ever were presented within the same space in any language.’ Nor is 
it possible to fail to admire the skill with which he has wedded Roman ideas to 
Greek verse. “ For exquisite beauty of expression,’ writes Mr. Martin, “ this 
poem cannot be surpassed. And in its pictures what life, what grouping, what 
variety, what colour, what atmosphere do we behold! As we read, we seem to 
see the figures of a Flaxman pass before us, steeped in the warm hues of a Titian 
or Paul Veronese.’’ We may add that Mr. Martin has done as much justice to 
this poem as the English language will admit. 

The following translation of Catullus’ 


* Vivamus mea Lesbia atque amemus,” 


will serve as a sample of the way in which Mr. Martin has dealt with the shorter 
pieces of his author with which we are most familiar :— 


Then a thousand more and then 
Add a hundred once again. 

Crown me with a thousand more, 
Give a hundred as before, 

Then kiss on without cessation 
Till we lose all calculation, 

And no envy mar our blisses 
Hearing of such heaps of kisses.”’ 


** Live we, love we, Lesbia dear, 
And the stupid saws austere, 
Which your sour old dotards prate 
Let us at a farthing rate ! 

When the sun sets, ‘tis to rise 
Brighter in the morning skies : 
But when sets our little light 

We must sleep in endless night. 
Give me then a thousand kisses, 
Add a hundred to my blisses, 

We have only one objection to these lines, and that is, to the repeated use 
of “ kiss”’ as a rhyme to “ bliss,” which, if it recurs so constantly throughout the 
book, would have a strong tendency to make it somewhat wearisome to any 
reader, except possibly some rapturous and excitable boarding-school miss, who 
thinks that the two words rhyme not only in verse but in fact. In the Nursery 
Rhymes, the maternal “ kisses,” if we remember aright, are made to rhyme 
with 

** Such a kind dear mamma as this is ;”’ 
and we venture to suggest to Mr. Martin to study, in respect of this one little 
word, a little more variety in a second edition. 

There is only one English poet (and he is one who, we regret to say, is com- 
paratively but littl known to the English public), into whose hands we should 
like to have placed “‘Catullus” for translation in preference to Mr. Martin, and 
that one is Robert Herrick. We see, however, from one or two quotations of the 
most apposite passages of his works, that Herrick is not unknown to Mr. Martin ; 
and we fancy that we here and there detect a phrase and a turning for which he 
is unconsciously indebted to that prince of our sportive and amatory poets. To 
our own minds, the more thoroughly Mr. Martin imbibes the genius and spirit 
of Herrick, the more perfectly will he be able to stand forth as the interpreter 
of the mind of Catullus, 





TEN WEEKS IN JAPAN.* 

Tuk author of this volume embarked in a steamer from Shanghae for Japan on 
the 7th of April, 1860. He arrived at Nagasaki on the 9th of the same month, 
visited Yeddo on the 25th, and left the same place for California on the 17th of the 
following June. He spent little more than ten weeks in exploring a country which 
he now describes in. an interesting and instructive volume of 440 pages octavo; 
but we should bear in mind that his previous residence in China had long 
directed his attention to the subjects treated of and prepared him beforehand for 
their intelligent study. The enforced secretiveness of the Japanese, the jealousy 
with which their government watches the motions of foreigners, and the imper- 
fect acquaintance of Europeans with their language and literature, still prevent 
us from acquiring all the knowledge which is desirable of the institutions and 
habits of this singular people. It is very evident from every page of Dr. Smith’s 
book, how much we are groping in the dark in attempting to explain what meets 
the eye in Japanese cities, and in endeavouring to trace to their source the 
obstacles thrown in the way of our traders by the indirect devices of the 
government to prevent intercourse on a great scale between natives and 
foreigners. But our slight acquaintance with Japan renders it the more easy for a 
casual visitor to write a good book on what we do know. In some respects Dr. 
Smith's work shows a great advance in our knowledge of the country. 





* Ten Week By George S.nith, D.D., Bishop of Victoria, Longman, 1961. 





— 


It is not such a Paradise as it at first appeared. One of the most strikin 
and alarming features in the natural history of Japan is the frequency of earth 
quakes. Almost as often as the surface of the sea is tossed by the wind in other 
regions of the globe, the soil of Japan heaves under the influence of yoleay; 
action. The houses are built in anticipation of these phenomena with : 
of the strength and solidity of ships. Short as Dr. Smith’s stay was in Ja 
he experienced more than one series of shocks. On the first night he Spent in 
Yeddo he was awoke by a loud knocking at his door, and a violent jerking of hig 
bed. He at once concluded that some one had got into his. room ; and jumping 
up, he called out lustily to the supposed intruder. But it was all in vain, ‘Th. 
bed continued to jerk and shake, while a loud rumbling noise seemed to p 
from all parts of the building. The word “ earthquake” uttered by an i 
voice in a distant part of the house explained what had happened. In Yeddo not 
less than 200,000 persons were killed by the earthquakes of 1854-5, and the con. 
flagrations which followed them. The most fearful series of volcanic convulsions 
which within historic times have ever devastated the surface of the globe 
occurred in the island of Kewsew in 1793. They recall those tremendoys 
catastrophes which, during geological epochs, shattered the surface of our planet. 
Mountain ranges sank into the ground, volcanoes burst forth in the midst of 
plains, and huge waves raised by submarine convulsions were hurled up the 
valleys, drowning their inhabitants, and sweeping away every vestige of their 
habitation. When'these gigantic throes of nature had ceased, the coast line of 
the island was altered, and the whole appearance of the country had changed, 
Dr. Smith saw drawings representing these terrible events. 

‘* A whole region,”’ he says, ‘“‘has the appearance of a vast seething cauldron, with volumes of 
raging flame shooting forth on every side, and burying every mountain and yalley in its devouring 
jaws. 

Nothing surprises the Japanese more than the coolness which foreigners 
manifest when an earthquake takes place. They do not, however, ascribe it to 
courage and self-possession, but to brutish ignorance of the impending danger, 

The Japanese Archipelago lies in the track of a great oceanic current which 
sweeps along the coast of Asia from the tropics, just as the Gulf stream crosses 
the Atlantic. The consequence is, that the extremes of temperature which 
render China so unhealthy to Europeans, are quite unknown in Japan. The 
climate is moist, and singularly equable. Missionaries who were compelled to 
forego their labours in China have recovered health and spirits in Japan, 

To the earthquakes, which are constantly bringing fresh rocks to the surface, 
and tothe moist and equable climate, the author attributes the boundless fertility 
of Japan. The Times correspondent who accompanied Lord Elgin did not describe 
the vegetation with more enthusiam than Dr. Smith. Near Yeddo and Nagasaki he 
passed, he says, through scenes unsurpassed for picturesque beauty in any part of 
the world. Irrigation imparts to the crops of wheat, barley, and rice a peculiar 
richness of verdure. No part of the soil lies fallow; so fertile is it, that grain 
crop succeeds grain crop without exhaustion. Grand old forest trees are scat- 
tered over the land, clad with a foliage which tells of mists and dews akin to 
those of our own island. Every pathway and lane passes through noble avenues, 
among which nestle refreshment houses and the cottages of the peasantry, giving 
every indication of plenty and contentment. Picturesque villages vary the 
scene, surrounded with high hedges or enclosures of drooping bamboos, which 
impart to the landscape an aspect reminding the traveller that he is far from 
home and in a climate more akin to that of the tropics than to that of his own 
land, 

The view of Yeddo from the top cf a tea-garden which overlooks it is 
magnificent, as may well be imagined when we are told that the city, lying ina 
plain, covers, with its streets, temples, monasteries, and gardens, not less than 
120 square miles. A French savant, who has recently made a careful estimate of 
the population, computes that it amounts to not less than two millions and a half. 

With the people of Japan Dr. Smith seems, upon the whole, to have been 
favourably impressed ; although the account he has considered it his duty to give. 
of their licentious habits, shows that their civilization is very far removed from 
that of modern Europe. To the climate and the insular position of Japan he 
ascribes the fact that the Japanese possess those vigorous qualities of body and 
mind which characterize the English race. The Japanese females whom the 
traveller saw acting as attendants in the wayside hotels and tea-gardens were 
remarkably graceful, handsome, and pretty, and demeaned themselves with a 
simple, artless, and pleasing modesty. The bishop was more than once over. 
whelmed with their attentions. Here is one scene which occurred in a place of 
public entertainment beyond the river Soco :— 





‘One laughing, bright-eyed damsel,” says Dr. Smith, ‘‘ approached me kneeling, with a cup 
of tea in her hand; another held some sugar, kneeling on the opposite side; while a third, from 
her lowly posture on the ground, held to my lips a boiled egg already broken and peeled, with 
the spoon containing the inviting morsel duly seasoned with salt ; with — vivacity they 
anticipated every look, and when my wants were supplied, they remained kneeling close to my 
side, and vying in their endeavours to bring in their native dainties. They afterwards examined 
my dress, and every portion of my equipment afforded matter for renewed curiosity and mirth. 

Need we say, that one of the first questions they put was—“ How old is the 
gentleman?” The reply conveys the pleasing information, that although a bishop 
and a doctor of divinity, the traveller has attained to these high distinctions 
while comparatively a young man. 

In Japan there are eight gradations of rank, so strongly marked, that they may 
be almost said to divide society into castes. Shopkeepers, agriculturists, and 
artisans, are placed at the bottom of the scale. Physicians and government 
employés follow. Above them rise in succession, priests, soldiers, secondary 
nobles, and last and highest, the Daimios or great princes. The class of shop- 
keepers includes that of merchants, it being placed at a point in the social scale 
below that held by artisans, carpenters, and stonemasons. ‘To the contempt felt 
for the mercantile classes by the Japanese nobility, Dr. Smith attributes, in a great 
degree, the erroneous conceptions they entertain of our real object in wishing 
open up intercourse with their country. They have a confused idea of the history 
of English rule in India, and conceive that our ultimate purpose is conquest 
Besides producing all the necessaries of life within their own frontier, they do 
not understand the position of a community dependent for food or clothing 0 
commerce with foreign countries. 

The account which Dr. Smith gives of the government of Japan, in all respects 
agrees with that already familiar to most English readers. There are 264 
Daimios. They reside half the year at Yeddo, and half the year at their estate 
in the country. Much of their time is spent in passing between ™ 
two places, which they do in stately progresses, accompanied by large ™ 
tinues of retainers. Their families continue to reside at Yeddo, as hostage 
to the government. ‘The Daimios are watched on all occasions by —_ 
taries or spies, who report their private talk and proceedings to the ee 
ment, as fully as the speeches at a political dinner are recorded atl = 
English newspaper. The spy system is the means by which the Japanese prover 
us from obtaining information regarding their manners and institutions. At 
first visit to the Governor of Nagasaki, Dr. Smith saw how the institution oe 
He could get no direct answers to any question he put. He could not understa® 
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the reserve of all present. But it was explained when, at the close of the inter- 
view, he noticed the presence of two native reporters who had been independently 
ting down, with all the dexterity of practised short-hand writers, every word 
that P between him and his entertainers. To this system of espionage Dr. 
Qmith ascribes the laughter-loving habits of the Japanese. They make a joke of 
every occurrence. Tell them that an earthquake has swallowed a city—that a 
java current has burnt up a plain, and they burst into a peal of affected laughter. 
Espionage has, however, more injurious effects. It renders hypocrisy universal. 

To a very intelligible explanation of the little that is now known of Japanese 
politics, Dr. Smith prefixes a brief history of the Government of Yeddo. In the 
ceyenth century before Christ, the sixty-six principalities of which Japan then 
consisted were united under one emperor, named the Mikado, and with less pro- 
priety the Dairi. In the twelfth century after Christ, a military chief, without 
superseding the Mikado, usurped an independent executive authority, which he 
transmitted to his descendants, ruling under the name of the Sygoons or Tycoons. 
In the sixteenth century a third power came into existence, that of the council 
chosen from among the Daimios. All three still retain functions the nature of 
which is ill understood. 

The Sigoon, nominally vested with supreme administrative power, who nego- 
ciated the American treaty, was favourable to intercourse with foreigners, much 
against the wishes of a powerful conservative party in the councils. Whether 
he died in the natural course of events, at the time of Lord Elgin’s arrival, or 
was murdered by his political opponents, is not yet known. It is suspected, 
however, that the latter was the case by those best able to interpret the signs of 
what takes place in Japan. Certain it is that the death of the Sigoon threw the 
whole power into the hands of the reactionary section of the council, and that the 
Elgin treaty was wrung from the Government at a timewhen the conservative party 
was in power. Dr. Smith gives an interesting account of the political troubles 
which followed the English and French negotiations, into which our space, how- 
ever, will not permit us to follow him. That the council from the first were 
resolved to throw every obstacle in the way of carrying out the conditions of 
the treaty, is quite apparent. The native authorities long since obstructed the 
ferries, roads, and all approaches to our settlements ; they used intimidation against 
native sellers to deter them from bringing their produce to the European markets ; 
and they laid secret duties on all goods intended by native merchants for exporta- 
tion. They sought, moreover, to create in the minds of their countrymen a strong 
prejudice against us by a series of devices the drift of which we did not readily 
apprehend, from our ignorance of the language and habits of the native population. 
The train of ¢vents which has led to the murder of Mr. Heusken and the departure 
of the foreign ministers from Yeddo, is traced with remarkable sagacity by Bishop 
Smith. When he wrote he feared that a collision might take place between the 
native government and the foreign merchants. He thought, however, that the 
tide had turned in our favour—that there were a few signs of a better state of 
feeling towards us. The common people were anxious to promote intercourse. 
Contact with European diplomatists and respectable representatives of our 
mercantile community would, he thought, soon dissipate from the minds of the 
higher classes the prejudices they have conceived against Europeans, from what 
they know of the Portuguese desperadoes, the Californian adventurers, and the 
runaway seamen, who have hitherto formed the most conspicuous element in the 
society of the new settlements. 

__** The prospeets of our foreign trade,” says the author, “are on the whole encouraging ; and 
if preliminary difficulties be overcome, and a spirit of conciliatory forbearance exercised, there 
is reason to hope that the most sanguine expectations of foreigners may eventually be realized.”’ 

While the prejudices of the Japanese against Christians, however, remain what 
they are, Dr. Smith is of opinion that it would be most impolitic to attempt to 
distribute Japanese versions of the Scriptures among the people, or to enter upon 
any “directly aggressive missionary action.’””’ He dread the consequences of 
the system our merchants have adopted of bribing the custom-house agents of the 
government, and more still the spirit provoked by the arrogant demeanour of 
foreigners towards the native population. “A collision with Japan,” he says, 
“would be a terrible result, shutting up almost hopelessly the partially opened 
door of admission, and driving back within the fortified entrenchments of her 
exclusiveness and isolation one of the most promising and energetic nations of 
mankind.’ We trust, with the author, that this catastrophe may be averted. 

We warmly recommend to our readers this thoughtful and well-written volume 
as containing an admirable, as well as the most recent account of a country 
to which attention is called by late events, and which, despite appearances to the 

contrary, is destined at no distant day to enter into the closest intercourse with the 
enterprising communities of English origin now existing both on the Asiatic 
and American shores of the Pacific, and to fill no mean or unimportant part 
in their future history. 





“WHO BREAKS—PAYS.’—A NOVEL.* 


THERE are two stories in this novel, and both painful. It has two heroes, and 
a single heroine, who fancies she is in love with one of them, and actually enters 
into an engagement to marry him before she sees the other, with whom she really 
falls in love, is at last a wedded wife, and fails in the promise she had made at the 
altar—that is, “to take him for better, for worse,” and ever to “ love, honour, and 
obey.” 

This is manifestly a lady’s novel; for it is only ladies when they become authors 
who describe women as falling in love without being either wooed, courted, or 
very particular and noticeable attention paid to them by gentlemen. Why ladies 
feel a pleasure in giving such pictures of themselves it is difficult to say; but the 
fact is curious, that iu few works of the imagination do gentlemen make the at- 
tempt of presenting such pictures of the susceptibilities of the fair sex. Regard- 
ing then the author of this book to be a lady, we cannot refrain from expressing 
our surprise at the talent exhibited -by her in the construction of a very un- 
pleasant plot, and the wonderful ability exhibited in making out of such materials 
4 novel that is sure to become popular, and deserves to be universally read. 

The scenes of the tale are laid in Paris, England, and Italy, and all are por- 
trayed by a master hand. It is difficult to say which is most to be admired, the 
knowledge of Paris, of country life in England, or the state of society in Italy 
during the revolutionary years of 1848 and 1849. Here, for instance, is a bit of 
the Paris Barriéres, exhibited in a few touches, and with a moral attached to the 
Wword-painting :— 





“ Opposite to him, a highly-coloured sign, which showed him a beflounced female, holding 
pg = oy babe; at his right hand a tavern, all the faces round the buffet as lurid red as the 
smORY light from the oil lamp, and shining like the copper vessels hanging round. A yard or 
"0 farther on, a flower-shop, exhibiting principally funereal wreaths woven of yellow immor- 
“Hes, bordered and studded with black, heart-rending decorations on them denoting the rup- 
‘ure of every tie that can exist between man and man. A mon mére, & mon fila, & mon mari. 
\ neighbouring dealer was a revendeuse, or retailer of cast-off clothes; through the open door, 


ti t . * . . . 
stinguishable by a flickering light, was seen a counter, on which lay the tawdry splendour of 











** Who Breaks— Pays” (Italian proverb) By the author of *‘ Cousin Stel'a.”” In two 
‘oCumes, London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 1961, 





| of the poor boy’s eldest sister and brothers. 


| 
much-soiled ball dresses. As Giuliani walked by, the mistress of the tonib flowers (a mis 


shapea mass of female clay), was ing good night to the rietress of the cast-off fi ° 
He strolled away to the Boulevards-—to division of them which lies between the Rue de 
Chaussée d’Autin and the Rue Richelieu—gaiety and splendour enough there ; but under the 
one and the other he espied the funereal wreaths and the cast-off finery of the Barriére.” 


The main source of pleasure to be derived from reading this book is to be 
found in the many brilliant passages of truly excellent writing with which it is 
interspersed, whilst as to the various characters introduced, it must, in candour, 
be declared, they are, almost without a single exception, exceedingly unpleasant 
persons to meet with. The leading hero of the book, and the author's favourite, 
avowedly, is one of those Italian “ patriots” who now figure as “ interesting per- 
so ” in romances, novels, tales, melodramas, and picture-shops. In the 
novel of “ Who Breaks—Pays,” the patriot is a Signor Giuliani, who is barely 
able to keep himself from starvation in Paris by teaching Italian. He is described 
as having arrived at the ripe age of thirty-one years, and meeting by accident a 
beautiful young lady—moving in the first ranks of fashion—he falls desperately in 
love with her ; and, as she is an open-hearted and impulsive girl, and sees no distine- 
tion between his sordid poverty and her superabundant luxuries, she notices his admi- 
ration, feels kindly disposed towards him, and he—the man of thirty-one, bringing 
to bear upon a weak girl of eighteen the force of his character—wins from her an 
expression of pity, which he foolishly, and she rashly supposes to be “ love,” and 
so binds up for a time her life with his own. And all this, too, happens subse. 
quent to the Italian’s having been received in the house of the young lady’s 
guardian as a teaching-master! For such conduct as this there is no excuse. 
The author’s hero, Signor Giuliani, had, in sad and sober earnestness, acted very 
badly; and, if the same circumstance occurred in real life, the universal opinion 
expressed respecting such a teacher of Italian would be, that he was “an 
unmitigated scoundrel.” 

The relation between teacher and pupil is like, in many respects, to that of a 
physician and patient, or of a clergyman and his parishioners. For the moment 
the teacher is performing the part of a parent, and, to the credit of the great bod 
of instructors, the almost sacred character of their position is very seldom prtene | 
When it is violated, there should be no palliation sought for the transgressor, and, 
least of all, shoulda novel be written which would portray the faithless betrayer 
of such a trust as a hero. To all well constituted minds it will, we think, be 
painful to peruse this work; once the heroine has rashly pledged herself to 
become the wife of the Italian master, and a relief is afforded, in the course of 
the tale, when she has the good fortune to break through the trammels the 
foreigner had imposed upon her. But here is the strange part of this book; 
what the author wishes to portray as “deplorable” the public will not fail to 
consider as ‘‘ agreeable,’ and whilst the writer’s sympathies are in one direction, 
the reader’s will be sure to run in the very opposite. Not less strange is it, that 
in a book with such an unhealthy moral there should be such a passage as the 
following, which, out of a very trifling incident, elevates the mind above thig, 
earth, its vain cares, its wearisome ambition, and its foolish struggles :— 


** She stared long out of the window, wondering at those numerous strangers who pass—pass 
perpetually through the streets of a great town, wondering what their aim, fcr what their eager 
movements on foot, on horseback, in carriages, thinking that perhaps they were all ae 
after some luxury, some pleasure. She felt a sort of consternation, knowing those so busiec 
mortals to be also immortals. How strangely insignificant were these houses called mansions 
and hotels, merely larger nests than the birds make! How high the skies above the loftiest ! 
How puzzling that for this crowd, and other similar crowds, running races after such puerile 
prizes, a Supreme Being should have suffered in order that they should inhabit the same Heaven 
as Himself.” 

The first story in this book begins and ends with the wooing, the acceptance, 
and the rejection of the poverty-stricken amorous Italian teacher. The second is 
more genial, for it is thoroughly English; but, as the sympathies of the reader are 
moved in the first story on behalf of the heroine—once she becomes entangled 
with the Italian—so are they most likely to be revolted against her, when her 
conduct is exposed towards a gentleman who, whatever his faults as a man 
previous to his marriage, proved himself to be a truly attached and devoted 
husband. Upon the second story we do not touch, as we wish to leave its 
development to those who will peruse the pages of “Who Breaks—Pays,” a 
novel that is, we repeat, certain to be admired, although wanting in a good plot, 
and crowded with disagreeable characters. The book will be popular despite 
these defects, as there are few of its pages in which may not be found some 
worldly-wise and shrewd remarks like the following :— 

‘* No diplomatist that ever was, or ever will be, can utter the contrary of what he thinks and 
feels with such a successful air of truth as a young lady under twenty. 

‘Though silly women can make clever men do what they like, clever women never can manage 


foolish, stupid men, 
‘* A woman’s instinct is fine enough always to tell her if she may be the tyrant, or must be the 


slave. 

‘* J hate Italians. My sister, my beautiful Caroline, would have her own way. She married 
one of these Hectors, and you should see the wreck, She is younger than me by years ; she looks 
like my mother; grey-haired, haggard, neglected. What does her fine Marco care about her ? 
He does not drink, to be sure, but he leaves her for the —— of conspiracy. While she sits 
at home, trembling for his life and liberty, mending his children’s clothes by the light of a 
miserable brass lamp, he is contributing his thousands of francs for some mad plot or other. I 
wish you could see her, or read her letters ; you would then learn what comes of murrying a man 
with principles.” 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

Richard Arbour ; or, The Family Scapegrace. By James Payn, author of “ The 
Foster Brother.’ Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas.—This story originally 
appeared in that valuable and interesting periodical, Chambers’s Journal, and is 
well worthy to form part of a publication that has always been remarkable for the 
variety of talents enlisted in its service. “ Richard Arbour ”’ is the story of a boy 
who has lost his father in his infancy, and has fallen into the power of a harsh, 
but well-intentioned uncle, whose prejudices are excited against him by the arts 
* The scapegrace’’ has to bear the 
burden not only of his own errors, but also is made responsible for misdeeds that 
have been committed by others. The boyhood of the hero is so well described as 
to insure for “ Richard Arbour” a wide-spread popularity amongst the juvenile 
members of every family in the empire. In the boy’s early struggles as “a seape- 
grace’’ there is great originality exhibited by the author. There is all the vigour, 
skill, and humour of Le Sage, in the descriptions of “ the scapegrace’s”” adven- 
tures as a barber’s boy, a model in a photographic exhibition, and an assistant in 
amenagerie. ‘The book, in fact, begins so weil, and is carried up to a certain point 
with such spirit, that the reader feels, in the sudden winding-up of the story, as 
if fair play were not allowed to the talents of the author—as if he had been 
forced to let the curtain fall long before his plot had been developed, or his 
original design in writing such a tale unfolded in the manner he intended. With 
the exception of the single chapter, ‘‘ A Lecture upon Natoaral History,” we never 
met a pleasanter book than “ Richard Arbour,’’ until it closes with the twenty- 
sixth chapter. Up to that it is a perfectly original work, and may fairly take its 
place by the side of the best novels; but from the twenty-seventh to the last 
chapter, inclusive, it is a failure—neither true to nature, nor to the characters 
previously described, nor to the reputation which the preceding chapters had 
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justly earned for its author. As published, “ Richard Arbour” 
great merits and flagrant failings, and none will perceive this more clearly than 





those who had become first acquainted with the tale in the pages of Chambers’s | 


Journal. 





Ups and Downs; or, Incidents of Australian Life. By Horace Earle. London: 
A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without; Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster- 
row.——A book written by a gentleman having the knowledge Mr. Earle possesses 
of Australia, and gifted with the power of constructing a plot, might be made 
most interesting to all classes of readers. Mr. Earle, however, does not know 
how to tellastory. The only thing like a tale in this volume is “ the Stockman,” and 
it is so wretchedly managed that before it comes toa conclusion the reader is alike 
weary of hero and heroine. As to the other sketches, they are below mediocrity, 
and we doubt very much if space would be made for one of them even in a low 
class Australian newspaper—the penultimate step in the degradation of journal- 
istic literature. 





The English Gentlewoman; A Practical Manual for Young Ladies on their 
Entrance into Society. Third edition, revised and enlarged by the Author. 
London: James Hogg & Sons.—The English Matron: A Practical Manual for 
Young Wives. By the Author of “The English Gentlewoman.” Third edition, 
revised and enlarged by the Author. London: James Hogg & Sons.—These 
nseful and instructive treatises have been received with such favour that in a 
short time two editions have been exhausted. The present—the third editions of 
each —have been revised and corrected, so as to make the observations and advice 
of the writer applicable to the very time at which they are issued from the press, 
They are intended mainly for the wealthy classes, and addressed to young ladies 
—the unmarried and the married—to guide both as to their manners, morals, and 
a fitting control of the affections. The plan of both books is excellent ; and their 
success is a proof that the tone of society amongst “the upper ten thousand”’ is 
greatly improved since the fourth George reigned as king in Windsor Castle. 


i 








Books recerven.—Metanoia; «a Plea for the Insane. By Henry M‘Cormac, 
M.D., Consulting Surgeon to the Belfast General Hospital, &c. London; 
Longmans. The Post-ofice and Westminster Abbey. By Owen Howell. London: 
A. G. Clarke & Co., 252, Strand, W.C.. The Accidence of German Grammar, 
shewing in a simple tabular form the Inflections of the various parts of speech. 
By the Rev. Dr. H. Steinmetz, German Master of the Bedford schools. Second 
edition. London: David Nutt, 270, Strand. The Progress of Religious Thought, 
as illustrated in the Protestant Church of France. Translated from the French 
by the editor, John R. Beard, D.D. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Boston, 
U.S.: Walker, Wise, & Co. The Prophecies of Daniel, collated and expounded, 
By Francis Bodfield Hooper, Rector of Upton Warren, in Worcestershire, author 
of “A Guide to the Apocalypse,” “‘ The Revelation of Jesus Christ,” &e. London : 
J. & F. H. Rivington, 3, Waterloo-place. Edinburgh: A & C. Black. . Reply to 
Dr. Wild and the “ Edinburgh,” in a letter to the Rev. G. J. Wild, LL.D. - By 
Francis Bodfield Hooper. London: J. & F. H. Rivington, 3, Waterloo-place. 
Deliberation or Decision? Being a translation from the Danish of the reply given 
by Herr Raastoff (late Minister for Holstein, and Commissioner Royal at the 
Holstein Representative Assembly). London: Trubner & Co., 60, Paternoster- 
row. Progress of the New Reformation in England and France. London: Geo. 
H. Nichols, Earls-court, Leicester-square. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Messrs. Saunders, Otley, & Co. have in preparation “The Financial Policy of 
England for Twenty Years, from 1512 to 1861,” by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Bart., M.P.; awork on “ The Relation of Church and State, and the Nature and 
Liifects of an Established Religion,’ by Lord Robert Montagu, M.P.; and “The 
Ilistory of the Church—the Low Church and the Broad Church Parties,’ by 
Archdeacon Denison. The same firm have also published Lord Derby's Speech, 
which was delivered at the Mansion House, on the Ist of May. The speech has 
been revised and corrected by the author. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will publish immediately the new Novel, “ Think- 
ing and Acting,” said to be written by Miss Ellen Bailie, a lady whose exertions 
in the cause of our suffering poor are well known, This lady is not unknown to 
the literary world. : 

Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall have nearly rendy “The Quadrature of the 
Circle,” being a correspondence between an eminent Mathematician and James 
Smith, Esq., a Member of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, and the author 
of “ The Question, are there any Commensurable Relations between a Circle and 
other Geometrical Figures ? ” 

The widow of George Dyer, well known at one time, to the literary world 
especially, as the friend of Charles Lamb, died a few days ago at her chambers in 
~ adie She was in her hundredth year, and her twin sister still survives 
er. 

The “ Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Carlyle,’ minister of Inveresk, con- 
— memorials of the men and events of his tinre, has already reached a third 
edition. 

No. III. of “ Tracts for Priests and People,” which Messrs. Macmillan publish 
will be written by the Rev. Francis Garden, sub-dean of the Chapel Royal. The 
subject will be “ The Atonement as a Fact and as a Theory.” ; 

Messrs. Saunders & Otley announce a reply to Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s “ Life 
and Correspondence of Lord Bacon.” 

Messrs. James Hogg & Sons have in the press “ Long Holidays; or, Lessons 
without Learning,” illustrated by Mr. C. A. Doyle. : 

Mr. Murray announces an important series of Theological Essays by several 
eminent writers, inone volume. Among the contributors are Dr. Thompson, the 
Bishop of Cork, the Bishop of Oxford, the Rev. G. Rawlinson, and Professors 
Ellicott and Maurel. 

Messrs. Longman will publish early in June, “ Social Life and Manners in 
Anstralia,”” being the result of eight years’ experience by a Resident. The “ In- 
troduction to the Art of Reading,” expla‘ned in a Series of Instructions and Exer- 
cises of English Pronounciation, by J. G. Graham, which Mossrs. Longman will 
publish, is nearly ready. 

Messrs. Bell & Daldy have just published a Poom, the subject of which is “ The 
ee of Wales at the Tomb of Washington.” It is de licated to the Duke of 
Newcastle, 

Mr.W. Jeffs, of the Burlington-arcade, will shortly publish, in two volumes, illus- 
trated, “A Journey to Great Salt-Lake City,” by Jules Remy and Julius Brench- 


ley, M.A., with a Sketch of the History, Religion, and Customs of the Mormons, 
and an Introduction on the Religious Movement in the United States, by Jules | 5 


Remy. 


is a book of | 


——————— 

Messrs. Richardson & Co., of Cornhill, will shortly publish a poem, by Joh 
Bruce Norton, entitled ‘ Nemesis.” The above firm have lately opened a Ww . 
end branch in Pall Mall: thus, Messrs. Smith & Elder, Messrs. Allen, and Mec 
Richardson, are again neighbours at the West-end as well as the East-enq os 
London. 4 

Mr. Booth will publish next week a new novel, by the author of “ Heathe 
brae,” Miss Symonds, to be called ‘“‘ The Step-sister.”’ 

Mr. Cummins’ Report on the Ragged and other Schools in Bristol and p 
mouth, with a preface containing a correspondence with Lord Shaftesbury a 
be published in a few days, by Messrs. Longman & Co. 

Messrs. J. H. & Jas. Parker have in the press an answer to the “ Essays and 
Reviews,” by Mr. T. Collyns Simon, author of “ The Nature and Elements of tg 
External World,” *‘ The Mission and Martyrdom of St. Peter,” &., &. 

Mr. A. W. Bennett announces a new work on Malta, entitled “ Malta undo, 
the Pheeuicians, Knights, and English,” illustrated by William Tallack, author 
of “‘ Friendly Sketches in America.” 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Son have just ready a third and cheaper edition of 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” by Oliver Goldsmith, beautifully illustrated }, 
George Thomas. (Choice Series.) 7 

We understand that the success of the new work, “Crispin Ken,” by the 
author of “‘ Miriam May,” continues to be very great. It has already reached g 
second edition, and a third edition is in the press. 

Herr Bernstorff, a German author, has lately written “‘ A Key to Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets ;” and the seventh and last volume of the German edition of Shakspeare’s 
Works, edited by N. Delius, has just made its appearance. 

Among the more recent publications in France are—a book by Herr K. J. 
Kreutzer on Photography, containing the annual report on advances maje 
in that art, with a recent and full bibliography of photography ; two volumes of 
the collected works of Madame Emile Giradin; a fourth edition of the valuable 
work of M. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire on “The Acclimatizing and Domestication of 
Serviceable Animals ;’’ and two new volumes of the collected works of M. Lamar. 
tine. 

“The Black Spectre of 1861,” which is just out, is the latest of M. Dentu's 
“ Sensation Pamphlets.” 

M. Proudhon’s long-expected book, “ La Paix et la Guerre,’ has been published 
this week in Paris. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From MAY 171m to MAY 23xp. 


Maurice (Rev. F.). The Lord’s Prayer. Nine 
Sermons preached in the Chapel of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. — Fourth edition. Fep. 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 64. Macmillan. 


Alpine Byways. By a Lady. Post 8yo. cloth. 
10s. 6d. Longman. 

Atkinson (Rev. J.C.). British Birds, Eggs, 
and Nests. 12mo. eloth. 3s. 6d. Rout- 





' Fulton (G.). Johnson’s Dictionary. 








ledge. 

Ames hpdes or, The Why and the Wherefore 
of Life. By a Clergyman’s Daughter. LIllus- 
trated. Small crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Hogg & Sons. 

Barlee (Miss). Thinking and Acting: a Tale. 
Two Vols. post 8vo. cloth. £1.18, Hurst & 
Blackett. 

Bremner (W. L.). The Pilot of the Pentland ; 
and other Poems. Second Edition. Fep, 
8vo. cloth. 3s. Simpkin. 

Burn (John). History of Henley-upon-Thames. 
8vo. cloth. 12s. Longman. 

Churton (Rev. W. R.) The Influence of the 
Septuagint Version of the Old Testament 
upon the Progress of Christianity. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Clarke (Rev. J.). A Happy World; or, The 
Power of Influence. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 
Wertheim. 

Dickens (Charles), Martin Chuzzlewit. Vol. 
I, 8vo.cloth. 7s. 6d. Chapman & Hall. 
Donglas’s Principles of English Grammar. 
Seenty-asevensi Edition. 18mo. bound, 

Is. 64. Simpkin. 
Selections for Recitations. Second 
Edition. 12mo. cloth. 1s. 6d. Simpkin. 

D’Oyly (A. J. D.). The Study of the English 
Language. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Bell & 
Daldy. 

Ebsworth (J.). The Handy-book of the Law of 
Infants. 12mo, cloth. 3s. Stevens. 

18mo. 
boards. 1s, 6d, Simpkin. 

Fowler Frank Adrift; or, The Rock in the 
South Atlantic. 10s. 6d. Saunders & Otley. 

Heath (C.). Minor Surgery and Bandaging. 
Fep. cloth. 5s. Churchill. 

Ireton (Philip). The Broken Troth. A Tale 
of Village Life in Tuseany. 2 vols. Fep. 
8vo. cloth. 12s. Macmillan. 





Martin (E.G.). Allopathy, Hommopatby, Hy- 
ee » Reasons for their Failure. 8yo, 
eloth. 2s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Recollections of a Fox Hunter, by Scrutator. 
Syo, cloth. 15s. Hurst and Blackett. 
Roscoe’s Digest of the Law of Evidence in 
Criminal Cases, By D, Power. Fifth 
edition. Royal 12mo. cloth, £1, 10s. Ste- 

vens and Son. 

Shakspeare’s Puck and his Folks’ Lore. 2 Vols. 
12mo. cloth. £1. Is. Bell. 

Smith (J. R.). A Rudimentary Treatise on 
the Acoustics of Public Buildings. 12mo. 
Siew | (Weale’s Series.) 1s. 6d.  Lock- 


wood, 
Smyth (Mrs. G.). The Romance of Diplo- 
macy. 2 Vols. post 8vo. cloth, 14s. Hogg 


and Son. 
Stanesby (S.). The Bridal Souvenir. New 
edition. 4to. £1.18. Griffith & Farran. 


Symonds (Miss). The Step Sisters, 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. cloth. £1. 1s. Booth. 

The Cottage and its Visitor. New edition. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d, Seeley. 

The Lessons on Objects. New edition. 12mo. 
cloth. 3s. 6d. Seeley. 

The Ellicott Bampton Lectures. Second Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Parker. 

The English Catalogue. Royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Low & Son. 

Tuppy; or, the Autobiography of a Donkey. 
Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo. cloth. 
2s.6d. Griffith & Farran. é 

Vaughan (C.J.). Epiphany, &c. Second Eéi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. cloth. 10s, 6d. Mac- 
millan, : 

Webb (A.). Benty Rules for Operations in 
Surgery. Royal 8vo. cloth. Second Edi- 
tion. 10s. 6d. Churchill. 

Whately’s Miscellaneous Lectures, 8s. Par- 
ker. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEE. 
Mownpay. 


1 »v.M. Geographical—Burlington House (Anniversary). 
[The President’s Convyersazione is held 5th June. | 


By Dr. A. V. Waller. 


Language.” 


SaTcrRDayY. 


»» Royal Institution — Albemacle-street. Professor Max Muller “On the Science ° 


‘Remarks on the operations lately 
By Geo. R. Burnel), Esq., C-E- 


n the brain of the Monkeys of the genus Ateles.” 
Mr. John Hullah, ‘On the History of Moderna 


‘* On the Elimination of Urea and Urinary Wa‘eT 


Mr. W. Pengelly, “O01 th> Devonian Age of 


8 ,, Architects—9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
carried on at Bayeux and Chichester Cathedrals,” 
TUESDAY. 
8 ,, Civil Engineers—25, Great George-street, Westminster. Continued discussion on “ The 
National Defences.” 
(The President’s Conversazione is deferred to the 4th June. ] 
8 ,, Medical and Chirurgical—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 
9 ,, Zoological, 11, Hanover-square. ‘*O 
By Professor Huxley. 
3 ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. 
Musie.”’ 
WEDNESDAY. " 
8 ,, Society of Arts—John-street, Adelphi. ‘‘On the International Exhibition of 1962. 
By Mr. Wm. Hawes. 
THURSDAY. 
8} ,, Royal Society—Burlington House. A 
in Relation to the Period of the Day, Season, Exertion, Food, and other Influence 
acting on the Cycle of the Year.’ By Dr. Edward Smith. 
8} ,, Antiquaries —Somerset House. 
3  ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. 
the World.” 
Fripay. » - 
8 ,, Royal Tnstitution—Albemarle-street. ‘‘ On the Nutrition anl Repara‘ion of Ne-vcs. 
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SEVENTH ANSWER—“ESSAYS & REVIEWS.” | 





THE 


SEVENTH AND FINAL ANSWER 


TO THE 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, 


Will appear on SATURDAY, JUNE 8th. 


We feel some apology is due to our readers and 
subscribers for the unavoidable delay, though it be but 
fora week, of the seventh and final Answer ; but due 
allowance must be made for the importance of the 
subject ; and the great care and research necessary 
for the discussion of matters of such great social con- 


seq uence. 





Our Supplement of next Saturday, June 1st, will 
be devoted to a second article on the SPECTRUM 
DISCOVERIES, to which we hope to be able to add 
many contributions on other subjects of considerable in- 
terest and importance. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE ART-UNION.— 


President, the Riagut Hon. tHe Earn or Caruisxe, 
G., &e. &e. 


Subscription, ONE GUINEA. 


Subscribers may select to the amount of their subscription, 
from a variety of copyright Works of Art, in ceramic statuary, 
wedgwood ware, metal, or photographs, chromo-lithographs, 
&e., with Onk CHANCE FOR BACH GUINEA SUBSCRIBED, in the 
next distribution of prizes. 

Specimens on view in the Crystal Palace, and at the offices 
of the Local Agents. 

Prospectuses forwarded on application to 


I. WILKINSON, Secretary. 
N.B. The Subscription List closes in July. 


OLMAN HUNTS GREAT PICTURE.— 

The EXHIBITION of HOLMAN HUNT'S celebrated 
PICTURE of the ** Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,” 
begun in Jerusalem, in 1854, and completed in 1860, is now 
OPEN to the Public, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, NEW 
BOND STREET, from 12 to6. To which are added, for afew 
weeks, Views of *‘ Jerusalem,” ‘‘ Nazareth,’” and other Water 
Colour Drawings, made by Mr, Holman Hunt in the East, 
Admission, 1s, 


ER MAJESTYS PICTURES. — Messrs. 

P. and D, COLNAGHI, SCOTT, and CO., and Messrs, 

E. GAMBART and CO., beg to announce that the POR- 
TRAITS of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN and H.R.H. the 
PRINCE CONSORT, by F. Winterhalter ; the Picture of the 
Marriage of the Princess Royal, and Portrait of H.R.H. the 
Princess Beatrice, by John Phillip, R.A., are NOW on VIEW 
at the FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall-mall. from 10 to 6. 
Admission, ls. 
N R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH 
MR. JOHN PARRY, will give their entirely new and 
ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENT, “OUR CARD BASKET,” 
and thee “TWO RIVAL COMPOSERS,” EVERY EVEN- 
patie Saturday) at8; THURSDAY anv SATURDAY 
AFTERNOONS at 3, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUS- 
TRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET. Unreserved seats, 1s., 
2s, Stalls, 3s. Stall Chairs, 5s., can be secured at the Gallery, 


in advance, and at Messrs, Cramer, Beale, and Co’s., 201, 
Regent-street. 


EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. — 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. WEBSTER.— 
Re-appearance of Mr. and Mrs. DION BOUCICAULT, in 
the great sensation Drama of THE COLLEEN BAWN.— 
The ADELPHI CENSUS taken every evening. On MONDAY 
and during the Week, a new Farce, A TURKISH BATH 
—Messrs. J. L. Toole and Paul Bedford.—THE COLLEEN 
BAWN — Messrs. Dion Boucicault, D. Fisher, Billington, 
Stephenson, Mrs. Dion Boucicault, Miss Woolgar, Mrs.. Bil- 
lington, and Mrs. Chatterley, —THE CENSUS — Messrs. 
J. L. Toole, Eburne, and Miss H. Kelly, Miss E. Thorne. 
Commence at Seven. 

















HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 

In consequence of their great attraction and at the 

ye of several parties, the Comedy of BLACK SHEEP, 

and the Melo-drama of THE MILLER AND HIS MEN, 

will be repeated cn Monday, May 27th, and during the week, 

and positively for the last Six nights, when those pieces will be 

finally withdrawn for the repruduction of the OVERLAND 

ROUTE, and the Return of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, 
on Monday, June 2rd. 





\ ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
3, Parliament-street, London, 8.W. 
Established 1842. 

Persons assuring in this office are offered the following accom- 
modative modes of paying the premiums, viz. :— 

ist. Annually, quarterly, or half-yearly. 

-nd. On a decreasing or ascending scale. 
mn. acto tm of years only, securing a free policy after- 

4th. With a fixed annual reduction of premiums. 


5th. On the half-credit system, suspending half the annual 


evo hag seven years; the debt to be allowed to stand over 
4ntil death, 











Forms of Pr: posal, and every information afforded, on appli- 
cation to the Actuary, 


ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Treatise on Savings Banks.”’ | 
| 


Agents wanted in those towns where the society is not already 
represented, 


WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tus COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital ef £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1964. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
ae NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
is Company's Policies insure inst ACCIDENT or 
ben ogy totally incapacitating the inemred, for a small extra 
um. 
Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods 
on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 
Prosrrctusrs and Forms on application to the Hzap 
Orrics, 355, Strand, London. 
TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
48, Moorgate-street, London. 
TRUSTEES, 
Frederic Mildred, Esq. 
George Smith, LL.D., F.A.8. 





Thomas Farmer, Esq. 

William Skinner, Esq. 

William Betts, Esq. 
Chairman—Cuartgs Harwoop, Esq., F.S.A. 

The total Annual Revenue is upwards of £95,000. 

The total Claims paid since the establishment of the Society 
amount to £200,000, 

Boxvs.—From the profits of the Society, the Directors have 
recently divided as a Bonus or Profit the sum of £67,347, 
carrying on @ balance of more than £180,000 for future expenses 
and bonus, 


The thoroughly established character of the STAR, and the 
profitable nature of its business transactions, make it a most 
available medium for family provision. 


J. HOBSON, F.S.S., Secretary. 


re 





OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
48, St, James’s-street, London, 8.W, 
TRusTEEs. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart, 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
Drexcrtors. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
J. W. Huddleston, iteq., Q.c. 


T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 
Liett.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Kaq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co, 


Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 


NEE iicntctsncettonpntnctnnsestaschine poyecibeosephavepe £500,000 
BID shat sethtasrcsahccounattanndedeoonnsities £110,000 
SE IIE cnntatshadbthacabachgtnapscehcencedecesens £10,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid, 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to pe for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining given age, as 60, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously, 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attainin 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands whic 
education or settlement in life may create, By the payment 
of a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death, 

The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Bec. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W, 
The Hon. Francis Scorr, Chairman, 
CuarLes Berwick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Fourth Division of Profits. 

Spxcrat Noricr.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected 
prior to the 3lst of December, 1861, should make immediate 
application. There have already been three divisions of profits, 
and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, without the risk of co-partnership. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are given as examples :— 

Amount payable 





Sum Insured. Bonuses added, up to Deo. 1854. 
£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding the large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security ; in addition to which 


| advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the 


term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, the 
other half being advanced by the Company, without security or 
deposit of the policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 31st December, 1959, 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom, 

Policy stamps paid by the office. 

For pr tuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No.8, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 

By order, 
E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


SB eee at ASSURANCE, AND DISCOUNT 
BANK,—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods ; 
or, according to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ 
notice, Three per Cent. at Call. 

G. H. LAW, Manager. 


5, Cannon-street, West, E.C. 
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OSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
President,—-SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 


PECUNIARY AID is EARNESTLY SOLICITED for this 
useful Charity, which has relieved apwards of 107,000 patients 
since its establishment in 1841, and continues to be pus 
resorted to by the poorer classes of the metropolis and of 

rts of the kingdom. Like similar institutions in Paris and 
Vien, it affords the most extensive fleld for the study of the 
numerous and distressing cutaneous disorders from which few 
trades or callings are exempt. The Hospital is provided with 
beds for women and children, and with a suite of medicated baths, 

Particulars respecting patients or students may be had on 
application to the Secretary. 

GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. Secretary. 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
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UVEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION FOR 
LADIES, Tufnell Park, Camden Road, London. 
The Half Term commences on JUNE Ist, and continues till 
the end of July. 
Fex for Residents in Upper School, 60 Guineas 
Junior School, 40 Guineas 
Elementary School, 30 Guineas 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 
For Prospectuses, with list of Rev.-patrons and - 
~ asi address Mrs. MOREL, -Principal of the 
ge. 





p. ann. 











TO WRITING ENGRAVERS. 


Wy ANTED, a god WRITING ENGRAVER. 
Apply to Cc. & E. LAYTON, 150, Fleet-street. 


GENTLEMAN, who recently erected for his 

own occupation, on high and dry gravel soil, near a 
railway station eight miles from town, acharming DETACHED 
RESIDENCE, containing handsomely-decorated drawing and 
dining-rooms, library, cloak-room, breakfast-parlour, six bed 
and two dressing-rooms, and good offices, being unable now to 
live in it, is desirous of letting the same on lease. This Dwell- 
ing has a capital porch-entrance, and good garden ; in addition 
to which the occupant has the privilege of entrée to several 
acres of ornamental grounds, and also to a reduction from the 
ordinary price of season tickets. 


Apply by letter, toH. L., care of Mr. Price, 6, Suffolk-street 
nics Srl ’ Pail-mall, S.W. : 














HEELER & WILSON’S NOTED 
LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


Sale Rooms, No. 462, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
Among their undoubted advantages are— 


1, Elegance of model and finish. 

2. Simplicity and thoroughness of construction, and consequent 
durability and freedom from derangement and need of 
repairs, 

3. Ease of management and rapidity and quietness of opera- 
tion. 

4. Hemming and seaming attachments. 

5. Beauty of stitch, alike on both sides of the fabric sewed. 

6, Strength and finnness of seam, that will not rip nor ravel ; 
and made with 

7. Economy of thread. 

8. Applicability to a variety of purposes and materials. 


Maehine on plain table ..........00...0000..00066 £10 
Do. in half case ...........6...4060 des odd Liz 
Do, in full case ......,. STRAT SARTRE SR £15 


*,° The Outfit of each Machine includes Hemming and Seam- 
ing Gauges and everything necessary for its succeagful operation. 
ugh instruction is given in the use of each Machine sold, 


Descriptive pamphlet sent gratis. 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 

ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 

study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 

to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 

149, Strand, London, W.O. r. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


ENSON’S WATCHES.— 

** Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 

Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to50 guineas, 

Send two stamps for ‘ Benson's Illustrated Pamphlet,” 
descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, with their 
prices. 

Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s, extra, 

33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 & 47, Cornhill, London, E.C, 
Established 1749. 


TATUES, VASES, PEDESTALS, FOUN- 
K TAIN-BASINS, FLOWER-TRAYS, GATE - PIER 
TERMINALS, Flower Baskets and Pots, Balustrades, and 
Tracery for Terraces and every description of Garden 
Ornament in PATENT TERRA COTTA, by JOHN M, 
BLASHFIELD. Works: Stamford, Lincolnshire. 
The Patent Terra Cotta is warranted to stand frost. 
Show Rooms in rear of premises 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, W. Entrance at No, 16, Great Marlborough- 
street. 











ED 


N ORTLOCK’'S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
250, OXFORD STREET, 
SELLING OFF. 

In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster's refusal to 
renew the Tease of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
RICH STOUK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 
cash. 

250, OXFORD-STREET, and 58, PARK-STREET, near 

Hyde-park. 

HE FINEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
at Market Prices are always to be obtamed of the EAST- 

INDIA COMPANY.—For Town and Country Agencies apply 
to the Secretary,—Oflices, 9, Great St. Helen's Church-yard, 
City. . mall 
G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
TW sthe Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 

f she ever used.—Sold by all 


Laundress to be the finest Starc 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e, 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


CE and REFRIGERATORS for preserving ice 
and cooling wine, butter, cream, water, jellies and provi- 
sions of all kinds manufactured by the WENHAM LAKE ICE 
COMPANY (now removed to 140, Strand, W.C.), of the best 
make, and at the lowest cash prices. No agents are appointed 
for the sale of the Company's Ice or Refrigerators. Pure 
spring-water ice, in blocks, delivered to most parts of town 
daily, and packages of 2s, 6d., 5s., 9s., and upwards, forwarded 
any distance into the country, by Goods train, without per- 
ceptible waste. Wine Coolers, Machines for making Ice Creams 
either with or without ice, Freezing Powders, Ice Moulds, &e, 
Carbonators for making soda-water. Detailed printed par- 
ticulars may be had by post on application to the Wenham Lake 
Ice Company, No. 14), Strand, London, W. C. 


OR CLEANING PLATE and JEWEL- 

LERY.—BRADLEY’S ALBATUM, or White Rouge, 
free from Mercury and soft, gives readily a natural, brilliant, 
and lasting Polish, without wearing the Articles, and is the 
only thing fit for Plated Goods. Sold by BRADLEY & 
30U RDAS, Chemists, Belgravia, London, and by Chemists, 
Silversmiths, Oilmen, and Ironmongers, in boxes at ls. and 2s. 
See that ‘* Bradley's Albatum’”’ is on the box, 
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RDS NEW JACKETS.—Drawings, &c., 
post-free.-An exceedingly pretty Hussar Jacket, which 
may be worn open or closed, is a most accommodating and 
useful shape. Ready through the season in Glacé Silk, 
Cachmere, and superfine Cloth, 21s. each, all beautifully 


branded, ; 
42, OXFORD-STREET, London, W. 
| ape mai ZOUAVE JACKETS.— Drawings, 
&c., post-free.-These still reign triumpbans, Glacé Silk 
and Carhmere being most in favour, at a Guinea each. 


Fors HALF-GUINEA CLOTH JACKETS. 
Drawings, Xc., pest-free. 
These are kept in tight, loose, and half-fitting shapes, and in 
nearly all colours. 


42, OXFORD-STREET, London, W. 


ORD’S NEW JACKETS.—Testimonials, 
sees and uninvited from ladies in every part of 
the , attest the high character and merits of these beauti- 
ful Jackets, as well as their suitability for every climate. 
FORD'S JACKET ROOMS 
exhibit the largest Stock in Europe. 


ORD’S NEW MANTLES. <1 Beepien 
Paletdts of Waterproof Summer Cloth, with quilted silk 
trimmings, 16*.0d., 19s. 6d., and2ls. Rich Glacé Silk, 37s. 6d. 
and 52s. 6d. Drawings, &c., Free. 
T. FORD, Mantle Rooms, 42, Oxford-street, London. 


FORD'S LONDON RIDING HABITS, 
3 to 10 gnineas. 
Little Girls’ Melton Habits, 2 guineas. 
Ladies’ Riding Trousers, Chamois Leather, with black feet, 21s. 
THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford-street, W. (two doors from 
Newman-street). 





werey & CO’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, may 
be had in fine condition, at the following Prices for 
Cash :— 

Reputed Measures. Imperial Measure. 
Quarts, 6s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Pints, 5s. per dozen. 
Guinness’ Extra Stout at the same Prices. 

Address :—BARBER & LELEUX, 11, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, 8.W. 

CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE--THE COMET YEAR. 

EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 

quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 

the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 

of 1sll,. It i increasing in value, and the time must soon 

arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 

its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 

Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per doz. 


Superior Claret ............ 36s. 42s, 49s. 69s. 728. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry .........0.00.:0sssee00 24s. 30s. 5, 
Superior Pale, Guiden, or Brown 

SEY Sekedkccobdecevancdvbscvevveass ... 363. 428. 48s, ,, 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 488.608. ,, 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s, 36s. 48s. 69s, to 120s. ,, 
SOTRNEE GRO nc ceccosssscsatnsciaect 60s. 668. 78s. ,, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 663.783. ,, 
Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmser, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 
On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will bo forwarded imme- 


diately by 
' HEDGES & BUTLER, 


London, 155, Regent-Street, W us 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OTL, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throngh- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTNMA, COUGHS, 

RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Str HENRY MARSH, Barrt., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘‘I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and 
a therapeutic agent of great value.”’ 

Dre. GRANVILLE, F.R.S.—** Dr. Granville has found that 
Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the 
desired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it 
does not cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent 
on the administration of the Pale Oil.” 

Da. LANKESTER, F.R.8.—‘‘ I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold 
under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any other 
kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.”’ 

Da. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘‘ I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am 
recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 
pound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
destroyed.” 

Dx. pt Jorcn’s Licut-Browx Cop Liver Ort is sold 
only in Imprriat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


Cartiox.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


























66, QvEEN-sTREET, Lonpon, 23rd August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. Wormersroon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 

Deaz Sies,—I have, as requested, to-day visived the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
yews in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 

‘hompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's 
Laundry, as no other Starch is used, nor has been used 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

_I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
#:ve complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been found 
Bearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 

I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servan 
WM, BLACE, 


| 





—— 
——— 


Kj BUNSEN AND KIRCHHOFF’S , 
APPARATUS FOR SPECTRUM ANALYSIS 


As Described in the Supplement to “The London Review,” May 4th, 1861, 
1S MANUFACTURED BY 
W. LADD, 
MICROSCOPE AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
11 and 12, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





GUSH AND 


FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS, 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 
GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





FAMILY 


MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON'S 


FAMILY AND GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 
forwarding their orders to THIS ESTABLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kep; 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 





FAMILY 


MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY res otfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 
u 


MOURNING at their Establishment. 


he Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in 


rope. Mourning Costume of every 


description is a Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. The most Reasonable 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 247, 249, and 25 


1, REGENT STREET. 


JAY’S. 





91, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
(Three doors West of the British Museum.) 


A & F.PEARS’S GENUINE TRANSPARENT 

SOAP undergoes a process in its manufacture which 
entirely removes ali the corrosive alkali (so injurious), and 
introduces an ingredient of a soothing nature, which renders 
its cleansing properties most effectual—its colour being acquired 
by age only. Its perfume has also been studied so as to make 
it most agreeable. This fact, with the peculiar properties of 
the soap and the care bestowed on its manufacture, has induced 
manv Physicians to recommend it in Skin Diseases. 


Another excellence of this Soap is, that it may be used with 
either hard or soft water, a quality which renders it extremely 
agreeable to gentlemen ofsthe Navy and Army, or families 
travelling to other countries, change of climate never in the 
least diminishing its properties. 


Sold in Square Cakes, prices 1s. and 1s. 6d. each ; and Tablets. 


To be had of most respectable Perfumers and Chemists in 
Town and Country, or of the Inventors, A. & F. PEARS, 
91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 





N° MORE PILLS OR ANY OTHER 
MEDICINE.—DU _ BARRY’S Delicious HEALTH 
RESTORING REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, restores 
perfect digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs, healthy liver, 
refreshing sleep, and functional regularity to the most dis- 
ordered or enfeebled, without medicine, purging, or expense ; 
removing, speedily and effectually, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
habitual constipation, hemorrhoids, liver complaint, flatulency, 
nervousness, biliousness, fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, colds, 
influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, gout, im- 
purities, eruptions, hysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleepless- 
ness, acidity, palpitation, heart-burn, headache, debility, 
dropsy, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea and sickness, 
sinking, fits, cough, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, scrofula, 
tightness of the chest, pains at the pit of the stomach and 
between the shoulders, &c., atrophy or wasting away of the 
body in old and young. 

Pills and medicines invariably aggravate and perpetuate 
disease ; their annoyance, disappointment, and expense may 
be saved, and all doctors’ and apothecaries’ bills avoided, by 
using Du Barry’s Food, which, at a few pence per day, saves 
fifty times its cost in physic, cod liver oil, “a all other re- 
medies. 

Certificate No. 36,418. ‘‘ We find it the safest remedy.”— 
Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Wurzer, Dr. 
Shorland, Dr. Campbell; and Dr. Routh found it the best food 
to rear infants with. 


We extract a few out of many thousand cures ;— 


Cure No. 1,771. Lord Stuart de Decies of many years’ dys- 
pepsia. Care No, 40,832. Mrs. Maria Joly, of Lynn, Norfolk, 
of fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervous- 
ness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, 
and vomiting. Cure No, 47,121. Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of ex- 
treme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, low spirits, and 
nervous fancies. Cure No. 54,816. The Rev. James T. Camp- 
bell, Fakenham, Norfolk, of indigestion and torpidity of the 
liver. Cure No. 46,270. James Roberts, Esq., of Frimley, 
Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, spitting of blood, liver 
derangement, partial deafness. 

Packed in tins, with full instructions, at 1s. 14d.; 11b., 2s. 9d. 
2ibs., 4s. 6d.; Sibs., lls.; 12lbs., 22s.; 24ibs., free of car- 
riage, 40s. 

BARRY DU BARRY and Co., 77, Regent-street; also, 
Fortnum, Mason, & Co., Piccadilly; Abbiss, 60, Gracechurch- 
street, London ; and through all Grocers and Chemists in Town 
and Country, 


| INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 
[gpa ’"S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Incrustation in Stean 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel, 
and with less liability to accident from explosion. _ It is used 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
Corporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
cipal Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpool, Southam 
ton, Hull, &c., and by Engineers and or 
out the country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Boiler 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.8.EASTON, and G. SPRING. 
FIELD, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and %, 
Wapping-wall, London, E 
‘Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser. 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner inthe world.”’—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal ol 
| 28th Dec. 1860. 
| ** Messrs. Easton & Springfield have patented and are nov 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it has been subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction.”- 
Mining Journal of 22nd Dec., 1860. ae 
‘“‘The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive 0 
incrustation known.’’—Commercial Daily List. 


PURITY OF COMPLEXION 
And a Softness and Delicacy of Skin are realized by the use“ 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an Oriental Bo- 
tanical Preparation. This Royally-patronized and Ladies 
esteemed Specific exerts the most soothing, cooling, and pur 
fying action on the Skin, and eradicates freckles, tan, pimples, 
spots, discolouration, and other cutaneous visitations. It 
viates all the effects of climate on the skin, whether with tt 
ference to cold and inclemency, or intense solar heat. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold at 20, Hattor 
garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* ASK FOR “‘ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR.” 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTIO}, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEC- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLE 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extt 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled part 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purcl#s’ 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Governme®’ 
stamp, with the words ‘Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyn¢ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonis: 
accompany each bottle. P 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33,,Great Russe 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


FINHE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILIS 


_ are confidently recommended as a simple but cer 
| remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all oo 
diseases to which we are subject ; being a medicine so uniform” 
ul and beneficial that it is with justice called © 
‘** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” aa 
Norton’s Pits act as a powerful tonic and general aperi@™ 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstam’ | 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony “ 
benefits to be derived from their use. — 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and Ils, each, in ¢™% 
| town in the kingdom. - 
Caution.—Be sure to ask for “‘ Nortow’s Prits,” and do 2° 
| he persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


— 
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CHIMNEY-PIECES. — Buyers of the above are re- 

ed, before finally deciding, ‘to visit WILLIAM 58. 
CRTON'S SHGW-ROOMS:They contain such an assoriment 

¢ FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL TRONMONGERY, as cannot 
be ap roached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty 
f design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3. 15s. to 
£33. 108.5 Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5. 12s. ; 
Steel Fenders, £2. 1és. to £11. 3 ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2. 15s. to £18.; Chimney-Pieces, from £1. 8s..to 
¢20.; Fire-Irons, from 2s.'3d. the set to £4. 4s. The BUR- 
TON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth- 


lates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varie] 
ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices proportion- 
ate with those that have tended to make his establishment the 


t distinguished in this country. 
mRedste 12s. 6d, to £20 Os, each. 


Bedsteads, from 

Shower Baths, from ... : 8s. 0d. to £6 Os. each. 

Lamps (Moderateur) from ... 6s. 0d. to £7 7s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 


Pure Colza Oil ee - 4s. per gallon. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 
ai.inch Ivory-handled Table Knives, with high shoulders, 
12s, 6d. per dozen; Desserts to match, 10s, ; if to balance, 6d. 
per dozen extra; Carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes from 
20s. to 278. 6d. per dozen ; extra fine ivory, 32s.; if with silver 
ferules, 30s. to 50s,; white Bone Table Knives, 6s. per dozen ; 
Desserts, 5s.; Carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; Black Horn Table 
Knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; Desserts, 6s.; Carvers, 2s. 64d. ; 
Black Wood-handled Table Knives and Forks, 6s. per dozen ; 
Table Steels from 1s. each. The largest stock in existence of 
Piated Dessert Knives and Forks, in eases and otherwise, and 
of the new Plated Fish Carvers. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Tur- 
nery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 


OLLARD & COLLARD’S NEW WEST- 
END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, Grosvenor-street, Bond- 
street, where all communications are to be addressed. Piano- 
fortes of all classes for Sale and Hire. 


Fesiuses STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
est 








OBERT COCKS & CO’S UNIVERSAL 
PIANOFORTE, in Walnut or Rosewood, £23. New 
Drawing-room Semi-Cottage Pianoforte, 32 guineas, Price 
list, with drawings of the above and other Instruments, gratis 
and postage-free. Pianos for hire, 12s. a month.—London : 
Rozert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, Regent-street. 


OBERT COCKS & CO’/S CATALOGUES 


of MUSIC, vocal and instrumental, &c., gratis and 
postage-free. — Address, 6, New Burlington-street, Regent- 


street, London, W. 
& CO’JS GENERAL 





OBERT COCKS 
MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT.—At this establishment 
may be obtained (beside the multitudinous publications of the 
firm) works published by all other houses in the three king- 
doms. Pianofortes, violins, &c., new and second-hand. Cata- 
logues gratis and postage-free. 
Publishers to their Majesties Queen Victoria and the Em- 
= Na ie III., 6, New Burlington-street, Regent-street, 
ondon, W. 


ATHAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and aSprcimeNn 
Book or Typgs, and information for authors will be sent on 
application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


CCOUNT BOOKS, &e, 
of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 
the premises. 
LITHOGRAPHIC 


: and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice ; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. 
CARD-PLATES.—Engraved in various styles with despatch. 
_LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description : 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 
NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies ees 
STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 
great variety. 
DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 
GOLD PENS, &.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 
egrees, 5s. each. 
NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. 
5 SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s, @ ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d. 
am. 
ENVELOPES, &c.—Of every quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 


All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and eeonomy at 


F. ARNOLD’S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c. 
86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue. 
(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 


This Library offere great advantages to persons engaged 
English? Pursuits. The best literature of the day, both 
aearie ty Foreign, is added to a collection consisting of 

mh OO volumes. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country 
aah ers; ten to Residents in Town. An additional supply of 
™ 3 may be had at the rate of 1/. perannum for five volumes. 

ms, 3/. a year; or 2/. a year with entrance fee of 6/.; Life 
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Membership, 261. Catalogue, 7s. 6d. Open from 10 to 6. 





HE UNITED LIBRARIES, BOOTH’S, 
RTON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS «& 
OTLEY’S, 397, Regent-Street, Lonfon, W. Every English, 
French, and German Book of interest added immediately on 
publication, in large numbers, to the United Libraries. 

Single subscription—One Guinga. Country Subscription, 
from Two Guineas upwards. Family Subscription, e 
Guineas, Five Guineas, and Ten Guineas. 

ALL tHe Macazines anp Reviews. Revue des Deux- 
Mondes, Revue Européenne, Revue Contem ine, Rivista 
Contemporanea, Stimmen der Zeit, Preussischer Jahrbucher, 
a de Librairie, Bibliothéque Universelle, Revue Suisse 
et Etrangére. 


Just published, A LIST. of SURPLUS COPIES of POPU- 
LAR WORKS of the PAST SEASON, at Greatly Reduced 
Prices, being clean and perfect Copies of Books withdrawn 
ime a at the United Libraries, 307, Regent-strect, 

ndon, W. 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





AMUSEMENT FOR LONG VOYAGES AND THE 
SEASIDE. 


NE HUNDRED VOLUMES of NOVELS, 
including **The Woman in White,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” and other Works of the past and present Seasons, are 
NOW ON SALE at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, in parcels, at £5 
per parcel, Lists may be obtained on application. 
New Oxford-street, May, 1961. 








Ninth thousand, Steel Frontispiece, price 5s., 
as D’S YEOMAN: from Life in the 
Nineteenth Century. 

By Marra Lovisa CuarRLeswortn. 

SEELEY, Jackson, and Hatuiipay, 54, Fleet-street. 





Fifty-eighth thousand, Frontispiece, cloth, 5s., 

N INISTERING CHILDREN. 
By Marra Lovisa CHARLESWORTH, 

Srgetry, Jacxson, and Haturpay, 54, Fleet-street. 











Now ready, price Sixpence, : 
HE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION ; 
or, THE BISHOPS AS CHURCH REFORMERS. 
Lately published, price Sixpence, 
CATHEDRAL WEALTH and CATHEDRAL 


WORK. 
London: H. J, TrgsstpEr, 17, Ave Maria-lane. 


IBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


Catalogues issued from time to time, and sent post-free. 
C. J. Srewart, 11, King William-street, Strand, London, W.C. 








Second edition, price 3s. 6d., cl., sent post free for 42 stamps, 


HE TOWN GARDEN ; a complete Manual 


for the Management of City and Suburban Gardens, 
By Suirvey Hipeerp, 


Author of Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste,” The 
Book of the Aquarium,” &c. 


Principal Contents :—Taking a House and making a Garden 
—Digging, Draining, and Making Walks—Planning and Lay- 
ing Out—An Old Garden Restored—An Old Garden Remodelled 
—Plans for a Town Garden—Preparations Essential to Suecess 
—Stone Edgings to Walks—Grass and Shrubs—Grass-plots in the 
City—Trees which will Grow in the City—Trees for the Suburbs 
—Evergreen and Flowering Shrubs—Cultivation of Ivy—Ivy 
Mounds—Roses for the City—Concise Code of Rose Culture— 
Herbaceous Border Flowers—Hardy Perennials—The Holly- 
hock—The Chrysanthemum—Sélections of Trees and Shrubs— 
Selections of Flowering Plants—All adapted for Cultivation in 
Towns—Tuberous Rooted Perennials—Bulbous Rooted Flowers 
—Hyacinths, in Pots or Glasses—Annuals and Biennials—Ar- 
rangement of Colours—Purchase of Seeds—Greenhouses, Pits, 
and Frames—Precautions against Smoke—The Waltonian Case 
—Window Plants—A Garden always beautiful—Beds Gay in 
Wintey—Implements and Ornaments—Rustic Work—Garden 
Seats—Wall Trees for the City—Plants which will bear the 
Drip of Trees—Hardy Plants with Ornamental Foliage—The 
best Season for moving Plants. 


London : GroompripGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 











ALBEMARLE Srezet, 
May, 1961, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


—— 


ADVENTURES IN EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA, with Aecounts of the SAVAGE TRIBES, and of 
the Chase of the GORILLA, NEST-BUILDING APE, 
CHIMPANZEE, & By M. Pacu Dv Caatttv. 5th edition. 
With Map and 80 Mlustrations. Svo. 2is, 


II. 


THE HISTORY AND HEROES OF 
SED, WLS Bonne tb, Pe Booman sec, 


Tit. 


SUGGESTIONS LAR ° 
MA » NASSAU Ww. ee Hanae 


Iy. 


LIFE of the RIGHT HON. WILLIAM 
PITT, with Extracts from MS. WT tagonk EARL STAN. 


HOPE, Author of the “H from the Peace 
Vols. 21s. 
7. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE EASTERN CHURCH; with an Introduction on the 
Study of Ecclesiastical History. By Rev. A. P. STANLEY, 
D.D, With Plans. Svo. 16s. 

VI. 

THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 

THE MODERN EGYPTIANS, By E. W. LANE. 5th 


of Utrecht,”’ Portrait. and 2. Post 8yo. 


es With Additions and Improvements. Woodcuts, 
8vo. 18s. 
Vil. 
SUNDAY; its Origin, History, and 
Present Obligations. By JAMES A. HESSEY, D.C.L, 


2nd Edition, With a copious Index, 


VIII. 
THE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL OF THE 


19th CENTURY. By A. BERESFORD HOPE. With 
Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 5b 
xX 


WORKMEN’S EARNINGS—SAVINGS 
—AND STRIKES. By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of 
‘Self Help.” Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Joan Murray, Albemarie-street. 


8vo. 16s. 





—_——— 


Now ready, price 83., 


JRISON BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 
By JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD, Esq. Illustrated, 
Post 8vo. cloth, catra, 


London: WituraM Tree, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, 








MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
New Edition, 8vo, cloth, &s., 
NV OSHEIM’S INSTITUTES OF ECCLESI- 
i ASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, by Jams 
Murpocn, D.D., revised, and Supplementary Notes added, by 
James Seaton Reip, D.D. . 
London; Wittiam Trae, Paneras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


Now ready, price 58.; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d. 


}) Bet CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
1 GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D, 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons ELAHO. 
RATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND COLOURS. 


Copied by express permission, 
London: Joun Campen Hortey, Piccadilly, W. 














TH & 


CORNHILL 


MAGAZIN E. 


No. 18 (for JUNE) will be Published on Tuesday, the 28th instant, priee One Sui.ine, 
Witn Two ILiustrations. 


CONTENTS :— 


The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the 
World. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. XIII.—Love me Love my Dog. 
», XIV.—Contains Two of Philip’s Mishaps. 
The Study of History. 
The Stage-Queen and the Squire. 
Chap. 1V.—Master Rowland goes up to London. 
V.—Mrs. Betty travels down into Somer- 
setshire. 
VI.—Between Mosely and Larks’ Hall. 


33 


| 


Schcolmasters. 
The English Convict System. 
A Morning Party. (With an Dlustration.) 
Little Mattie. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Agnes of Sorrento. 
Chap. V.—II Padre Francesco. 

» WI.—The Walk to the Convent. 
Roundabout Papers. No. XI1I.—On a Hundred Years 

Hence. 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





THE THIRD VOLUME 


IF 


THE CORNHAILL 


MAGAZIN E, 


Comprising the Numbers from January to June, 1861, and containing 768 pages of Letter-press, with 
12 Illustrations and 21 Vignettes, 


WILL BE PuBLisnED oN THE 47H or June, Price 7s. 6d., HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH. 
*.* Also may be had, 


VOLUME LI., with 12 Illustrations, 40 Vignettes and Diagrams, and a Chart, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 
VOLUME II., with 12 Illustrations and 47 Vignettes and Diagrams, price 78. 6d., cloth. 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 
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ASER’S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 2s. 64, 


CONTAINS 
Elizabeth, Lord Robert Dudley, and Amy Robsart.—A 

a from the Archives of Simancas. By J. A. Froude. 

The City of the 8un. By Frances B. Cobbe. , 

King Ailill’s Death. , 

Good for Nothing; or, All Down Hill. By the Author of 
“Digby Grand,” ‘‘The Interpreter,” &c.,&c. Chapters 
XXUL—XXV. 

Arnold on Translating Homer. _ ‘ 

The Intellectual Faculties, according to Phrenology, Examined. 
By Alexander Bain. 

Ida Conway.—A Tale. By J.M.C. Chapters XIX. and XX. 

The British Salmon Fisheries. 

Where Fancy is bred. 

Historical Art in England. By F. T. Palgrave. 

Chronicle of Current History. 

London : Parker, Son, and Bovey, West Strani, W.C. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. Edited by W. Harntson Arnsworrtn, Esq. 
Contents for June. No. CCCCLXXXVI. 
I. Cicilia. , 
Il. East Lynne. By the author of ‘ Ashley.” Part XVIII. 
Ill, Cardinal A! mi. By Sir Nathaniel. 
IV. The Rose in the City Alley. By Nicholas Michell. 
V. The Gorilla and his Country. 
VI. Why is she an old Maid ? "By Mrs. Bushby. Part I. 
VIi. Riffed Fire-arms. 
VIIL. Granville de Vigne. A Tale of the Day. 
1X. Recipe for the Conic Sections. By W. Charles Kent. 
X. The French Soldier. 
Cuarmay & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





~ BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The JUNE NUMBER (NOW READY) contains 


The Constable of the Tower. 


BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


BOOK I1.—Cuarrers X. to XVI. 
Il. Crooked Usage; or, the Adventures of Lorn Loriot. 
By Dudley Costello, Chapters XV. and XVI. 
IIf. Education in France. By Frederick Marshall. 
1V. Alpine Grass Farms. 
V. The House, Blaswick. 
VI. Beatrice Boville ; or, Pride versus Pride. By Ouida. 
VIL. Town and Country. By Monkshood. 
VIIL. Reminiscences of the Federal City of Washington. By 
Mrs. Bushby. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW SERIAL BY MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Illustrations by J. E. Miiuais, A.R.A. 
On June 1, Part IV., price 1s., of 


ORLEY FARM: a Tale. 


By Antuony Trottors, Author of ‘ Framley Parsonage,” 
*‘ Dr. Thorne,” *‘ Barchester Towers,’ &c. 


With Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 











Feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d., 
TANNHAUSER; 
Or, The Battle of the Bards. 

A Porm. 

By Navittz Temrcs, & Epwarp Trevor. 





Two Vols. Fep. 8vo., 16s., 


LA BEATA; a Novel. 


By Tuomas Apotruvus Tro.iore. 
[In May. 





Two Vols. Post 8vo., 18s., 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 
Essays from the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
By ALrHonse Esquiros. 
Translated and Edited by Lascetitgs WRaxatt, 


Second Edition, Post 8vo., 9s., 
NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH; 


Or, How Mr. Sawyer went to the Shires. 





Price 7s. 6d., 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
VOL. I. 
With the Original Ilustrations. 


Forming the New Volume of the Illustrated Library Edition of 
Mr. Cuagies Dickens's Works. [ June 1. 


Feap. 8vo., 43., 
OURSELVES, OUR FOOD, AND OUR 
PHYSIC. 


By Dr. Bensamin Ringe. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccaprity. 
PICTURE EXHIBITIONS OF THE SEASON, 
HE ART-JOURNAL for JUNE, price 2s. 64., 
contains Engravings from Wilkie’s ‘‘ Guerilla’s Depart- 
ure,” Claude's ‘* Beacon Tower,”’ bothin the Royal Collection, 
and Turner's ‘‘ Ancient Italy.” 

The literary contents include ample notices of the Exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy, the two Water-colour Societies, and of 
the Paris Exhibition; ‘‘ An Examination into the Antiquity of 
the Likeness of Our blessed Lord,” Part VI., by Thomas 
Heaphy, illustrated; ‘‘ The Crystal Palace Art-Union,” ilus- 
trated ; ‘‘Conversazione at Ironmongers’ Hall;”’ ‘‘ Art-Union 
of London ;"’ ‘* The Hudson from the Wilderness to the Sea ;”’ 
Part XVII., by Benson J. Lossing, illustrated; ‘‘The Art 
Copyright Bill ;”” “ The Forthcoming Exhibition of Decorative 
Works by the Painters’ Company,” &c., &c. 

Virrvze & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


[ This Day. 








Published Monthly, Price Twopence. 
NTERTAINING THINGS. A Magazine of 
Thoughtful and Intellectual Amusement, profusely 
Illustrated by the most popular Artists. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. ‘ 

The London roe in speaking of “‘ Entertaining Things,” 

lis ita “* icularly interestid¢ 
calls it a ‘‘ wonderfully cheap an —— a Aer oe city 


zine,”’ containing ‘‘ clever : 
formation. Thirty-two pages of well-printed matter — the 
matter itself of the best quality, the w vings excellent, 


and all for twopence !"’ and goes on to say that the publishers 
are entitled to the credit of Review brought out the cheapest 
and best of all periodicals that have ever yet sought, on the 
ground of intriusic merit, a claim to general favour, and uni- 
versal circulation. 

The Brighton Observer sums up its merits in the following 
manner :—‘‘ For diversity” (of matter) ‘“‘no publication can 
compare with this. The whole is readable, and the cuts are 
“(The Devo Telegraph Th retending littl 

e vonport Te says, ‘This unp ing little 
serial is what its title purports it to be, a very entertaining and 
instructive monthly, carefully edited and neatly printed.”’ 
London: Arravre Hatt, Viretvug, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row, 

and all Booksellers. 


1861. Ladies will do well to purchase a Number of the “ What- 
Not,” price 3d., before they subscribe to any other magazine. 
Order of any Bookseller. 


HE WHAT-NOT; or, LADIES’ HANDY- 
BOOK. An Illustrated Magazine of literature, fashion, 
needlework, and domestic economy: contains a new and ro- 
mantically interesting tale, entitled ‘‘Catherine Montour; or, 
the White Queen of the Mowhawks.”’ Illustrated by M. 8. 
Morgan and W. J. Linton. 

The Ladies’ Handy-Book department contains practicable 
hints to Housekeepers, on all subjects connected with the 
health, economy, and general well-being of the family ; besides 
which, it is intended, by the introduction of a series of articles 
adapted to the young, to make it a manual of elegant recrea- 
tions) arts, sciences, and accomplishments. 

In'the Work-table nt are given the newest and 
most useful designs, with plain instructions for their execution. 

Fashions.—This department has always attracted special at- 
tention, and no effort will be to maintain its reputation 
page and reliable information of what is the prevailing mode 
in Paris. 


London: Kant & Co., Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 


HE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 

' MENTS, in oy Parts, containing Five Numbers. 
One Shilling. Enriched by numerous beseutiful illustrations 
from the peneil of Charles Cattermole. ge by James 
Cooper, and edited by Edward Henry Todé. Size, Sixteen 
handsome quarto pages, on fine paper. The type is new, and 
from the celebrated Caslon Type Foundry, Chiswell-street. 
Handsome initial letters have been designed by T. R. Mac- 
quoid, and the general get-up of the work will render it, when 
complete, by far the finest edition of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ 
Enterteinments”’ yet published. 

Published at 135, Salisbury-court, Fleet-street. 


TworrEnce WEEKLY. 


This Day, Foolscap Octavo, Third Edition. price 7s. 6d., 
nee ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
By Coventry Patmore. 
By the same Author, 
FAITHFUL FOR EVER. Foolscap Octavo, 6s. 


London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 




















Post Octavo, 9s., Second Series of 
HE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Essays Consolatory, M@sthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. A Selection from the Contributions of 
A. K. H. B, to Fraser's Magazine. 


London: Parxer, Son, and Bovry, West Strand. 





This Day, 3s., bound with red edges, 


IGHT LESSONS FROM SCRIPTURE. 
Compiled by the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert.” 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This Day, in small 8vo., 6s. 6d., 


ATULLUS. Translated into English Verse, 

with Introduction and Notes. By THEODORE 
MARTIN. 

London: Parxgr, Son, and Bourn, Weat Strand. 





This Day, in Demy 8vo., 16s., the Second Volume of the 


ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENG- 
LAND. Containing the History of Civilization in 
Spain and Scotland. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 


London: Parxsr, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





; Shortly will be published, in Post 8vo., price 5s., 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
AGNES HOME. 


London; Simpxin, Marsuatt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 


Just published, Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HE PROGRESS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 

as ILLUSTRATED in the PROTESTANT CHURCH 

of FRANCE: being ESSAYS and REVIEWS, bearing on the 

chief Religious Questions of the day. Translated from the 

French; with an Introductory Essay on ‘‘ The Oxford Essays 
and Reviews,” by the Editor, Joun R. Brearp, D.D. 
London: Published for the Proprietor by 

Simpxin, Marsnart, & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court. 








NEW FRENCH READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. | 
Just published, Second Edition, revised, neatly bound, in One 
Vol., 12mo., 3s., 

ONTES, PAR SOUVESTRE. Edited, with 
Notes Grammatical and Explanatory, and a short Bio- 
raphical Notice of the Author, by AUGUSTUS JESSOP, 
iC... Head Master of King Edward VI. School, Norwich. 
Just published, 12mo., cloth, 3s. 6d., 
BIOGRAPHIES MILITAIRES, a Reading Book 


for Military Students. By TH. KARCHER, French Master at 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 


London: D. Nert, 270, Strand. 
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$< 
Now Ready at all the Libraries, 

HINKING and ACTING. Bya , 
Daughter, author of ‘‘ Helen Lindsoy.” clereyman's 

ICEBOUND. By Watrer Tuornsury, 3 y 
“In ‘ Icebound’ Mr. Thornbury has put forth af }; 
, and has produced i he 
over writion, Mamengen, et ee Ratiea 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A FOX-HUNTER 

“Scrutator.” 1 Vol. With Llustrations. om J 
Hurst & Buacxarr, Pablishers, 13, Great Marlborough-stree 


ROUTLEDGE’S POPULAR MANUALs_ 
Each 500 to 750 pages. 
AGGREGATE SALE, THIRTY THOUSAND Coptgs, 
Price 10s. 6d. each, half bound, with numerous Illustrations 
HArCOCE's GENTLEMEN'S STABLE 

MANUAL. 
STONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. 
WALSH’S DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
WALSH’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE and SURGERY. 
STONEHENGE’S SHOT GUN AND SPORTING RIFLE. 


London: RovrtepGs, Warne, & Rovutiepes, Farringdon. 
street. 








Rooks FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Price 1s. each (unless expressed), cloth limp, or ornamental 
s, with Ilustrations. 


Pigeons and Rabbits. The Kitchen Garden, 
Angling, and Where to Go. The Flower Garden. 

The Sheep. Woodlands, Heaths, & Hedges, 
The Horse. Favourite Flowers. 

The Poultry Yard. Common Objects of Country, 
The Pig. Common Objects of Sea-shore, 


Dogs, their Management, 1s. 6d.; Flax and Hemp. 


** Books that should be in everybody's hand.”— Gardezer;' 
Chronicle. 


London: Rovrisepesr, vor hy Rovur.Lepes, Farringdon. 
street. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON.—NEW EDITIONS, _ 
Price One Shilling each, cloth limp, or post free 14 Stamps, 
HE KITCHEN GARDEN. THEFLOWER 


GARDEN. 
THE POULTRY YARD. By Martin andWarrs. 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS: How to Grow Them, 
Price 2s. 6d., cloth gilt, with frontispiece, 
THE KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDEN. 


DELAMER. 
And, price 2s. boards; or pote, with the plates coloured, 
3s 


WILD FLOWERS: HOW TO KNOW AND WHEN 
TO GATHER THEM. By Spencer Txomson, M.D, 
With 171 Illustrations. 


*,* A Complete List of Books for the Country, and Agricul- 
tural Works for Country Residents, gratis on application. 


London: RouttepGr, Warnz, & RovutiEpes, Farringdon- 
street. 


USEFUL BOOKS FOR COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, 
In Post 8vo., price 5s. each, half bound, with Illustrations, 

HE ILLUSTRATED DOG DOCTOR; or, 

Dogs, their Management, &. By EDWARD MAY. 
HEW, M.R.C.V.S. 

THE PIG. By YOUATT. Enlarged by 8S. SIDNEY. 
DOYLE’S (MARTIN) DOMESTIC POULTRY. 
SCRUTATOR ON HORSES AND HOUNDS. 3 
BRITISH TIMBER TREES. By J. E. C. BLENKARY. 
RHAM’S DICTIONARY OF THE FARM. 


London: RovutLepGs, Warys, and Rovur.epes, Farringdov- 
street. 
In Feap. 8vo., One Shilling, boards, 
RITISH BIRDS’ EGGS AND NESTS: 
By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, 
Also, price 3s, 6d. cloth; or, gilt edges, 4s., 

A SUPERIOR EDITION OF THE ABOVE. 
With the Illustrations Printed in Colours. 
London: RovtLtepes, Warnk, & Rovriepe@s, Farringdou 

street. 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 
Just published, 12mo., price 1s., 
Q* MIRACLES: An A ent in reply t 


the third of the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” Being a Lee 
ture delivered in Trinity Chapel, March 14, 1861. 
By the Rev. Epowarp Henry Carr, M.A., Minister of Chris 
Chapel, Maida Hill. 
London: Hatcnarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 
——— ais 




















Now ready, price One Guinea, elegantly bound, a New Editio», 
with Portrait of the Princess Royal, 


HE BRIDAL SOUVENIR. Every pa 


richly Iuminated from Designs by Mr. Stan BsBY. : 
‘*4 splendid specimen of decorative art, and gift-boo 
of the most appropriate and permanent value.” — Litera”) 
Gazette. J 
BIRTHDAY SOUVENIR (The): a Book @ 
Thoughts on Life and Immortality. Every page richly Hum’ 
nated by Mr. STaNEsByY. 
‘* Admirably designed.” —Gentleman’s Magazine. 
‘* Beautifully executed.”—Literary Gazette. 
Gairrita and Farray, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Se oat 





New Editions, Illustrated by Weir, Feap. 8vo., 3s. 64. each, 
cloth 


EE’S (Mrs.) ANECDOTES of the HABITS 
AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS, x 
ANECDOTES OF THE HABITS AND 
STINCTS OF BIRDS, FISHES, AND REPTILES. 
** Amusing, instructive, and authentic.” 
Gairrita and Farray, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


———_= 

















Loxpow :— Printed by Witu1am Lrrtue, at the Printing Oificé of Cox & Wrway, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
the said W. Lirris, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Satvgpay, May 25, 1861. 
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SEVEN ANSWERS TO THE SEVEN ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, 
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SYNOPSIS OF SIXTH ESSAY—* TENDENCIES OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, 1688—1750.” 


Tue Sixth Essay, by Mark Pattison, B.D., is on “‘ The Tendencies of Religious 
Thought in England, 1688—1750.” In it the writer takes for his subject the 
Deistical controversy of the eighteenth century. To this age he applies the appel- 
lation Seculum Rationalisticum, because the supremacy of reason in matters of 
religion was then by all parties recognized as a fundamental principle, and the 
rationalizing method possessed the whole field of theology. 

Mr. Pattison divides that age into two periods, marked by the middle of the 
century. Though both periods were engaged upon the proof of Christianity, he 
considers the theology of the latter half superior to that of the former, the former 
being devoted to the examination of the contents of Revelation, while the latter 
was parrowed to what are termed the “ Evidences.” This “ evidential school ”’ 
he considers useless; while, paying a compliment to the head and heart of Paley, 
he affirms he ‘‘ dedicated his powers to a fictitious thesis.” The only useful ‘‘ his- 
torical investigation ” introduced by Bishop Marsh was excluded, “ from a fear 
that it might prove too fertile in results.” 

Mr. Pattison does not think the Deists were fairly treated—the objections they 
brought against Revelation were “ solid charges,” embracing questions which im- 
pinge on human reason, such as “ miracles,” “ the extirpation of the Canaanites,” 
“the eternity of hell torments ;’’ while the Christian apologists “ had left the 
bench for the bar, and taken a brief for the Apostles,’ their want of candour, 
blindness to difficulties, ill temper, are incredible. The principal writers, however, 
on both sides “ have expiated the attention they once engrossed by an universal 
oblivion ;’” and names which once commanded universal homage now only excite 
a smile of pity. 

To two only is any credit given—Butler and Bentley. Butler, however, “comes 
forward not as an investigator, but as a pleader,” while, though Bentley's answer 
to Collins was decisive as a critique, he did not attempt to reply to his argument. 
Besides, Bentley was coarse and abusive, whereas Collins was a gentleman. The 
pulpit as well as the theology of the age was characterized by this rationaliz- 
ing spirit. ‘‘ Duty was recommended on the highest ground of prudence,” nor 
were the preachers of the period to be censured for adopting this style, “for in 
the pulpit the preacher has no choice, but to take his audience as he finds them ;” 
besides, preaching “the morality of consequences’? was considered the best 
remedy for “the prevailing licentiousness.’’ And the writer thinks that ‘If any 
form of rational belief can control the actions of a rational being, it is surely this 
which represents obedience to God’s commands necessary to secure our interests 
in this world and the next.” 

On the whole this appeal to man’s reason was an effort “to find a new basis 
for doctrine,’ in the place of those which had failed it. Church authority had 
failed, the inner light had failed, there remained to try an appeal to common reason, 
but this, equally with the others, is now proved to have been a failure. 

The conclusion, then, to which the writer seems to come is that the basis of 
religious belief is now uncertain. And that he who wouid now endeavour clearly 
to make it out would find that he entered on an inquiry not perhaps ‘“ altogether 
profitless,” but on one that was “ perplexing.” 


ANSWER TO THE SIXTH ESSAY.-- “TENDENCIES OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, 1688—1750.” 


Some men have the art of multiplying words without meaning, of writing 
at considerable length without conveying many ideas, or leaving on the mind 
any distinct impression as to what is intended. They can bring you through 
a long labyrinth of references, and introduce you to a great variety of authors, 
but in the end you find yourself as wise as when you first committed yourself 
to their guidance ; after reading and re-reading their lengthy effusions, you 
rub your eyes and ask—What is it all about? This happy art seems to be 
possessed in the highest degree by the author of the Essay of which we are 
how to speak. Whether it arises from the nature of the subject he has 
chosen, or from his peculiar mental constitution, or from both, we are com- 
pelled to say that a more confused jumble we have never read, presenting a 
striking contrast to the simple and elegant writing by which the volume is 
certainly for the most part distinguished. Without order, without point, 
without beauty, you may read this Essay over and over, and in the end fail 
to discover what it really is intended to prove, or deny, or teach. It might 
aptly be entitled “Much Ado about Nothing.” Yet here and there the 
author's mind and object appear, and in the very last passage of the Essay 
we find, perhaps, a clue to all that goes before. It is as follows :— 


“Such appears to be the past history of the Theory of Belief in the Church of 


a peand. Whoever would take the religious literature of the present day as a 
whole s 


» and endeavour to make out clearly on what basis Revelation is supposed 
_ it to rest—whether on Authority, or on Inward Light, on Reason, on self- 
evidencing Scripture, or on the combination of the four, or some of them, and in 
what proportions—would probably find that he had undertaken a perplexing but 
hot altogether profitless inquiry ” (p. 329). 


by it 


The object of the Essay, then, appears to be to give a sketch of the hist 








| of religious thought in England, and with this view to show that the basis of 





faith is uncertain, and that any one would be involved in perplexity who 
should attempt to determine the grounds of religious belief. Accordingly, 
throughout it “ the Evidential School,” as it is called, is depreciated, and the 
Deists of the eighteenth century are favourably contrasted, both intellectually 
and morally, with the eminent men who in that day were raised up by God 
to roll back the tide of infidelity that threatened to leluge the nation, and 
sweep away every ancient landmark of the faith. The writer commences by 
saying that the state of religious opinion in the present day is to be ascribed 
to the influence of three agencies :—1. Toleration ; 2. The Evangelical Move- 
ment ; 3. Rationalism. It is to this last that attention is particularly di- 
rected. And here it is necessary to observe that throughout the Essay a 
different meaning is given to the term Rationalism from that which is now 
generally attached to it. Instead of applying it to unbelief and scepticism, 
it is used to designate the exercise of reason on subjects of religion. 

“This term (Rationalism) is used in this country with so much laxity that it is 
impossible to define the sense in which it is generally intended. It is often taken 
to mean a system opposed to revealed religion, and imported into this country 
from Germany at the beginning of the present century. A person, however, 
who surveys the course of English theology during the eighteenth century will 
have no difficulty in recognising that throughout all discussions, underneath all 


controversies, and common to all parties, lies the assumption of the supremacy of 
reason in matters of religion”’ (p. 257). 


The orthodox as well as the Deistical writers of the eighteenth century are 
thus classed indiscriminately as Rationalists, all equally asserting the 
supremacy of reason in matters of religion. The Churchman, Deist, and 
Socinian “alike consented to test their belief by the rational evidence for it.” 
And if they did so they were right ; if this be Rationalism it can no longer be 
regarded as Antichristian. But the truth of the case is not stated. The 
Rationalism of the Christian is very different from that of the Deist. 
Christian writers, indeed, maintain the supremacy of reason in its proper 
and legitimate sphere, but Deists assert the sufficiency of reason to the 
exclusion of revelation. Christians bring reason to the examination not only 
of the external but the internal evidences of the faith, and acknowledge 
that nothing is to be believed that is contrary to reason; Deists do more, 
they say nothing is to be believed that is above reason. This is the all- 
important difference that seems to have been forgotten when the writer calls 
both the advocates and opponents of revelation Rationalists, and places them 
on the same footing. Natural religion, we are told, was the common ground 
on which they met when nothing unreasonable was allowed; it then became a 
mere question of believing much or little, and “ the line between those who 
believed much and those who believed little cannot be sharply drawn.” Thus 
he says Toland was a Socinian, not a Deist, for he believed in “ rational 
Christianity,” and Leland is accused of falsely charging him with insincerity 
in his profession. Leland, however, does not charge him with insincerity in 
his religious belief, for that, indeed, was a minimum, but with unfairness and 
disingenuity in his assault on the New Testament, quoting what he knew 
were spurious and forgeries in order to disparage the Gospels. Toland, it is 
true, called himself a Christian, but he retained of Christianity nothing but 
the name. In his Pantheisticon he plainly maintained the Pantheistic 
philosophy that makes nature God. In a work entitled Amyntor he 
endeavoured to overthrow the authority of the Gospels; while in his 
Christianity not Mysterious, he laboured to eliminate everything of that 
character from Christian doctrine, asserting that in the Gospel there is 
not anything to be received which is, not to say contrary to reason but above 
it. He admits, says the writer, “all those parts of the New Testament 
Yet this is 
the man in whose favour the testimony of an acquaintance is produved, to the 


revelation which are, or seem to him, comprehensible by reason.” 


effect not only that he was “a man of no common ability,” and “a well 
disposed person,” but that his design was “to withdraw men from speculative 


theology to the practice of its precepts” (p. 258). 





Such is a specimen of the object of the Essay, and of the spirit of the 
writer throughout. He puts himself forward as the undisguised apologist 
for the Deists, while he condemns, in no measurec. terms, “the evidential 
school,” “ the Rationalizing method,” by which he understands the examina- 
tion of the positive and external evidences of Christianity. The Rationalistic 
period he defines by certain limits, beginning with the Revolution of 1688, 
and terminating about 1530; Locke’s Reasonableness of Christianity and 
the Tracts for the Times thus marking the commencement and close of a 
period to which, he says, the appellation Seeulum Rationalisticum is 
peculiarly applicable. During this period he complains that the Rationalizing 
method possessed itself absolutely of the whole field of theology, that the 
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tianity,” that “ dogmatic theology had ceased to exist,” that but a few obscure | 
writers applied religions truth to practical purposes, while everyone threw — 


| 


whatever he had to say into the form of argument against a supposed 
objector. But this is far from the truth. How can he say that dogmatic and 
practical theology had no existence in an age in which lived Flavel, Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet, Howe, Matthew Henry, Burnet, Dr. S. Clarke, Whitfield, the 
two Wesleys, Romaine, John Newton, Robert Hall, Thomas Scott, Adam 


such that “the mind never advanced as far as the stage of belief, for it was 
unceasingly engaged in reasoning up to it,” or that its “credibility” was 
the only quality of Scripture on which they dwelt ? Doubtless he had some 
of them in view when, to justify his unfounded statement, and to sneer at 
the atonement, he says that the Evangelical school “ was obliged to succumb 
at last” to the dominant Rationalism. 

“It too drew out its rational scheme of Christianity, in which the Atonement 
was made the central point of a system, and the death of Christ was accounted 
for as necessary to satisfy the Divine justice” (p. 260). 

That doctrine, we would venture to remind him, was made the central point 
of a system seventeen hundred years before by the Apostle Paul. That the dis- 
cussion of the evidences of Christianity had a large share in the theological 
writings of theeighteenth century, we not only admit but thankfully acknow- 
ledge ; for was there not a cause? Were Collins, and Woolston, and 





Tindal, and Toland, Chubb, and Morgan, and Hume, and Lord Boling- | 


broke, merely “ supposed objectors?” And to what under-God can we 
ascribe the fact that their infidel opinions died out, and never since have 


taken root, but to this that a Chandler, and a Sherlock, a Butler, a Paley, | , ! J 
a Lardner, and a host of able champions were raised up, who proved the “f° tomporel and transitory. . Argumentative proof that sweh inowiaige fe pes. 


unreasonableness of infidelity, and showed it required the highest degree of | 


an irrational scepticism to reject the evidences of Christianity. 
The Rationalist age is divided by the writer into two periods—the theology 


of each having, as he says, its own peculiar character. The division is marked | describe its effect, not to define what it is—and then this ethical habit is 


by the middle of the eighteenth century, the first period extending from 


1688 to 1750 ; the second, which he terms “ the Georgian period,” from 1750 
to 1830. While “ both periods were engaged upon the proof of Christianity,” 
the product of the former is regarded by him as infinitely superior to the 
latter, inasmuch as the one was occupied with the internal, the other with 
the external evidences. Were it of any importance, it might be questioned 


how far this distinction could be carried. We know that some of the most 
elaborate and learned works on the external evidences belong to the first half 
of the eighteenth century. Thus Bishop Chandler’s Defence of Christianity 
from the Prophecies of the Old Testament, in answer to Collins, was published 
in 1725. So again in the same period, the prophecies of Scripture and the 
miracles of our Lord were fully and ably vindicated by Dr. Samuel Chandler, 
Dr. Sherlock, Bishop of London ; Dr. Smalbrook, Bishop of St. David's; and 
numerous others ; indeed the writer of this Essay says, that one book by 
Collins received no less than thirty-five answers. It is not the case, then, that 


the 


“Old Bailey theology, in which, to use Johnson’s illustration, the apostles were 


being tried once a week for the capital crime of forgery!’’ (p. 260), 
was confined to the latter half of the century. But what we wish to observe 


upon is the writer’s marked horror of what he terms the “ evidential school.” 
He evidently has no great liking for the study even of the internal evidences ; 
it has no claim to be “ religious instruction at all,’ and in the preceding 
period it “ had eliminated the religious experience,” still it “ raises some mo- 


mentous problems ;” but 


“A mind which occupies itself with the ‘ external evidences,’ knows nothing of 
the spiritual intuition, of which it renounces at once the difficulties and the con- 


solations”’ (p. 261). 


But against such a statement as this we entirely protest. Here we have 
precisely the same views as were put forward in the Third Essay, on “The 
Study of the Evidences of Christianity,” in which an attempt is made to get 
rid of the external evidences, and for this purpose to get rid of “the idea of 
a positive external Divine revelation.” But by this idea we shall hold, and 
therefore for its external evidence we shall contend. If Christianity be, as 
we believe, an external revelation from God, if this revelation be founded 
upon external facts ; when Deists and Rationalists deny this revelation, is it 
not absurd to ask us to submit the question to their “ spiritual intuition” ? 
If the children of an absent parent received from him a letter, the authen- 
ticity of which some men questioned, they would say. there are three ways 


by which we know it to be his. Here, first, are his handwriting, signature, 
and seal. Again, the subjects of the letter are those about which none but 
our father could write; and in addition to all, we have a natural intuition 
which you cannot comprehend, but which we, his children, understand. Now, 
what would they think were it seriously proposed to them to tear the signa- 


ture and seal from off the letter, and rest its authentication in the sight of 


the world solely upon this inward, undefined, and incomprehensible feeling ; 
might they not naturally suppose that there was an intention to deprive them 


of the letter altogether? Well, then, we have a very shrewd suspicion that 


they who ask us to give up the external evidences of Christianity do so with 
4 somewhat similar purpose. But we never will consent to do this. This 
would be to give up revelation altogether, for without the external the in- 
ternal evidence would be useless. Indeed, the writer admits that they are 
supplemental. 


A if act vhs . . 
This school, which treated the exterior evidence, was the natural sequel and 


' 





Sa 
supplement of that which had preceded it, which dealt with the intrinsic oppg;_ 
bility of the Christian revelation. This historical succession is the logical order 
of the argument. For when we have first shown that the facts of Christianity 
are not incredible, the whole burden of proof is shifted to the evidence that the 


| facts did really occur” (p. 261). 
| 


Clarke, and others that might be named ? Can he say with truth of press were nearly at an end; the Deists had ceased to be.” And yet “ the 


| clergy continued to manufacture evidence.” And why not, if to 


Just so ; and this is precisely what, among other things, the writers proved, 
whose works he so labours to depreciate. It appears, he thinks, that in the 
last half of the century they were uncalled for; “the attacks through the 


the logical argument it was necessary to show not only that the doctrines 
were reasonable, but that the facts were real? Besides, though the Deists 
had passed away, their works remained. And when Christianity had beep 
assailed, it was needful to show how wide and sure were the foundations op 
which it is raised. 

But it is quite clear that it is not against the alleged unseasonablenesgs of 
the evidence that the writer really objects, but to the examination of the 
external evidences at all. In fact, he excludes from the domain of theology 
both the internal and external proof of Christianity. “ Neither the externa] 
nor the internal evidences are properly theology at all.” This is indeed trye 
when theology is taken in its highest sense ; but they form an essential part 
of theological study. The writer gives a curious definition of the meaning of 
the word :— 

“Theology is—lst and primarily, the contemplative, speculative habit, by 
means of which the mind places itself already in another world than this; a habit 


begun here, to be raised to perfect vision hereafter. 2ndly, and in an inferior 
degree, it is ethical and regulative of our conduct as men in those relations which 


sible can never be substituted for the knowledge without detriment to the mental 
habit”’ (p. 264). 

Observe, theology is, first, @ speculative habit ! Secondly, it is ethical ; but 
this second part of the definition is not correlative with the first—this is to 


spoken of as knowledge ! Surely nothing but the greatest confusion of ideas 
could lead to such a contempt of syntax. There is, however, truth in what 
is meant. To substitute the proof of Christianity for Christianity itself 
would be indeed a very fatal error, detrimental not to a man’s “ mental habit,” 
but to his religion. But we may study the evidences without doing this. 
We may examine the title deeds of our inheritance without mistaking them 
for the inheritance itself. We admit that this is not the highest study in the 
school of Christ ; when a man is convinced of the truth of Christianity he 
needs no longer for himself to be proving it ; then it becomes at once his 
duty and his privilege to enjoy its truths, to feel its power, and to practise its 
precepts. But to the exhibition of its proofs he is sometimes drawn by 
necessity. When infidelity assails the foundations reason must arise for their 
defence. And we submit that this is the true province of reason ; it is not 
to evolve truth, not to appropriate truth, but to judge of it. Christianity is 
a system of divine truth founded upon facts ; whenever, therefore, its truth 
is questioned it is the office of reason to show that there is nothing incredible 
in the Christian religion, and that the facts on which it is founded did really 
occur ; when this is done the logical argument is complete. And yet this 
writer declares that when thus engaged with the external and internal evi- 
dences, in the one case reason is seen “ in its dullest and least spiritual form,” 
and in the other, prescribes to itself “an impossibility.” He therefore 
entirely rejects “ the evidential school” and “ the trial of the witnesses ;” he 
says “ that either religious faith has no existence, or that it must be to be 
reached by some other road,” and that— 


“The career of the evidential school has enriched the history of doctrine with 
a complete refutation of that method as an instrument of theological investi- 


gation” (p. 297). 

Accordingly he declares that “the principal writers in the Deistical con- 
troversy, cither side of it, have expiated the attention they once engrossed by 
as universal an oblivion.” This is indeed true of the writers on the Deistical 
side, but we venture to affirm that long after these words will be also true of 
this Essay and its author, Butler and Paley will hold their place in English 
theology. These writers in the twofold department of evidence have re 
spectively supplied his portion of the great argument. Butler, by his ana- 
logical reasoning, proved there is nothing incredible in Christianity ; Paley, 
by his historical demonstration, established the reality of its history ; and 
these combined should command, by the fulness of their proof, the assent of 
every reasonable mind to the truth of revelation. But the writer especially 
objects to Paley’s demonstration. While uniting with Coleridge in expres* 
ing his admiration “for the head and heart” of Paley, as well as for the 
beauty of his writings, he represents his subject as “ factitious,” his argumen* 
as “ unreal.” 

Paley had unfortunately dedicated his powers to a factitious thesis, his demon- 
stration, however perfect, is in unreal matter. The case, as the apologists of that 
day stated it, is wholly conventional. The breadth of their assumptions is ont 
of all proportion to the narrow dimensions of the point they succeed in proving 
(p. 262). 

This is indeed a sweeping method of getting rid of the external evidences; 
it would be difficult to calculate the proportion between the breadth of 1 
assumptions and the dimensions of the point proved, for that point is #™ 
It assumes everything and proves nothing ; so much so, that we really 2t 


=> >? 

e 4 ‘ahead 
not sure whether we understand the writer's meaning. He admits ™* 
Paley’s demonstration is perfect, but says it is “in unreal matter,” and that 
his case “is wholly conventional.” Why there never ‘was such a matte 
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of-fact writer as was Paley. In his works you find not assumptions but 
roofs. What is his case? It is a demonstration of the historical reality of 
Christianity. His work on the Evidences is divided imto three parts :—In 
the first, he treats of the direct historical evidence of Christianity ; m the 
second, of the auxiliary evidences ; while in the third, he considers some 
pular objections. In proof of the general truth of the gospel history, he 
appeals to the svogpeng: of profane writers, Tacitus, Suetonius, the younger 
Pliny, and others, and he then establishes the authenticity of the historical 
Scriptures, tracing them downward to the apostolic age. Now we would ask 
the writer of this Essay what he means by calling this a demonstration “in 
unreal matter,” or in what inquiry would he engage us? His reply to this 
latter question is in “ the investigation of the origines of Christianity,” by 
which he means “a critical inquiry into the origin and composition of the 
canonical writings,” of which he says we have but one trace in Marsh’s 
Lectures, and he declares that this investigation is excluded from the English 
Church, 
“not from a conviction of its barrenness, but from a fear that it might prove too 
fertile in results” (p. 262). 

How uncandid! The very reverse is the case. So far as such investigation 
is abandoned, it is just because it has proved utterly vain and fruitless 
However interesting it may be as a subject of biblical criticism, it has nothing 
to say either to theology or religion ; for instance, no matter what theory 
may be adopted as to the origin and connection of the synoptic gospels, 
grant that they are authentic, and the truth of revelation necessarily 
follows. 

And this leads us to the answer of what we suppose to be the meaning of the 
statement that Paley’s demonstration is in unreal matter. We conclude the 
writer intends by it to say that, even granting all he says is true, this would not 
be an evidence that Christianity is from God. And here we join issue with 
him. We maintain, even though we claimed for the Gospels no more autho- 
rity than that which belongs to authentic history, that if they truly record 
the history of Jesus Christ ; if He said and did the things that are written ; 
if He worked the works of love and mercy and power related ; if, after having 
been dead and buried, He rose from the grave, and ascended into heaven,— 
then He has given to us the fullest proof we could have or desire, that He 
came forth from God, and that the religion He taught is divine. 

Butler not only considers the particular and positive evidence for Chris- 
tianity, but by analogical reasoning proves its credibility. 


of a Mediator, and the doctrine of vicarious suffering,—are analogous to what 
is experienced in God’s providential government, and that therefore “the 
objections which are alleged against the former are no other than what may 
be alleged with like justness against the latter.” * 

Now it is to this argument from analogy that Butler confines the exercise 
of reason with regard to the doctrines of revealed religion. Upon this point 
the writer of the Essay entirely misrepresents not only him, but the whole 
question as it stood between the orthodox and Deistical writers. 

After quoting, among others, Bishop Gibson, “It is universally acknow- 
ledged that revelation itself is to stand or fall by the test of reason ;” 
Prideaux, “ Let what is written in all the books of the New Testament be 
tried by that which is the touchstone of all religions, I mean that religion of 
nature and reason which God has written in the hearts of every one of us 
from the first Creation ;” Butler, “If in revelation there be found any pas- 
sages the seeming meaning of which is contrary to natural religion, we may 
most certainly conclude such seeming meaning not to be the real one ;” and 
lastly, Locke’s well-known words, “ Reason is natural revelation...... revela- 
tion is natural reason enlarged by a new set of discoveries communicated by 
God immediately ; which reason vouches the truth of, by the testimony and 
proofs it gives that they come from God; so that he that takes away 
reason to make way for revelation, puts out the light of both ;”—the author 
says :— 

** According to this assumption, a man’s religious belief is a result which issues 
at the end of an intellectual process. In arranging the steps of this process, 
they conceived natural religion to form the first stage of the journey. That stage 
theologians of all shades and parties travelled in company. It was only when 





He shows that | 


the particular things principally objected to in it—such as the appointment | and declares this assumption necessary to their scheme, which makes revela- 


| Let us consider this case, for it is exactly in point. 
to argue with them from the principles of natural religion. 


stand to us. The relations of Son and Spirit as Mediatorand Sanctifier, are 
as real as the relation of God the Father as Creator and Preserver ; and the rela- 
tions being known, the obligations are “ obligations of reason.” When Butler 
describes Christianity, then, as * “a particular scheme under the general plan 
of Providence—and a part of it,” he explains his meaning to be that both 
are tending to the one great end, that in both “means are made use of to 
accomplish ends,” and that the one as well as the other “ may have been 
all along carried on by general laws,” but he does not mean that the truths 
of Christianity are such that when they are made known, they are self- 
evidential as being from God. Yet this is plainly the view attributed by the 
author of the Essay to the Christian writers, In describing the Christian 
argument, he says :-— 


‘‘ Christianity is a reswmd of the knowledge of God already attained by reason, 
and a disclosure of further truths. These farther truths could not have been 
thought out by reason; but, when divinely communicated, they approve them- 
selves to the same reason which has already put us in possession of so much. 
The new truths are not of another order of ideas, for ‘ Christianity is a particular 
scheme under the general plan of Providence” (Analogy, pt. II. ch. iv.), and the 
whole scheme is of a piece and uniform” (pp. 270, 271). 


~ But Butler nowhere says that “the new truths are not of another order of 
ideas ?’? on the contrary, he says that they are “not at all discoverable by 
reason ;” nor does he anywhere say that, when revealed, “they approve 
themselves to the same reason which has already put us in possession of so 
much,” as though reason could recognise them as it does the truths of natural 
religion. In one sense reason approves of them, for it sees that there is 
nothing in them that is incredible, since, arguing from analogy, it sees that 
the very same objections that are brought against them may be brought 
against the system of Providence and moral government of God, and that 
thus “the whole analogy of nature removes all imagined presumption against 
them.” In aword, reason, arguing from analogy, sees that they are credible ; 
faith, on the testimony of revelation, receives them. 

Yet while faith and reason had thus their distinct offices assigned them, 
the author of this Essay describes the Christian defenders as labouring “ to 
construct the bridge which should unite the revealed to the natural.” He 
says, 


“they never demur to making the natural the basis on which the Christian 
rests” (p. 270), 


tion to be an argument addressed to reason. We know not what he really 
intends by the expression “making the natural the basis on which the 
Christian rests.” But that which the Christian writers did in this respect, 
St. Paul did the same when addressing the Epicureans and Stoics at Athens. 
The Apostle first began 
He spoke of the 
works of God in creation and Providence, and, appealing to their reason, 
argued that that Being who made the world dwells not in an earthly temple, 
and that He in whom we have life and breath, and all things, is not like to 
any graven image. Here was an argument addressed to reason. Then from 
the truths of natural religion he passed on to truths of revelation. He spoke 
to them of the necessity of repentance, of a day of judgment, of Christ being 
the appointed judge ; but did he say that, now that these truths were com- 
municated, they must at once commend themselves to their reason? No ; 
he appealed to the external attestation of the Christian revelation, the resur- 
rection of Christ. He called upon them to receive these truths, not because 


_ reason must approve of them, but because they are made known by a revela- 


tion, the external evidence of which proves that itis from God. And if, then, 
they had objected that they could not receive some one of those doctrines— 
say, for example, that of the resurrection, because it was incredible—how 
would St. Paul have answered them? Not by asserting it was self-evident ; 
that, now it was communicated, their reason must at once approve of it, but as he 


| replied to the objectors at Corinth : “ that which thou sowest is not quickened 


they had reached the end of it that the Deists and the Christian apologists parted. | - 
_ external revelation. 


The former found that the light of reason, which had guided them so far, indi- 


cated no road beyond. The Christian writers declared that the same natural | 


powers enabled them to recognize the truth of revealed religion. The suffi- 
269, 270) natural religion thus became the turning-point of the dispute” (pp. 
09, 270). 


No such thing, but the reality of revealed religion. Independently of reve- 
lation the Christians found that the light of reason could not guide them on 


the road a step beyond the Deists. But they held that it was the province of | 


reason to judge of the evidence of a positive external revelation, and they 
admitted that if anything in that revelation plainly contradicted their reason, 
or that moral sense which was the law written on their hearts, this would be 
an argument against it. But we defy a single passage to be produced from 
any of the authors quoted, in which it is said that by reason or his natural 
powers man could know that the peculiar doctrines of Christianity are 
true. Believing that the revelation which makes them known is from 
God, we receive them by faith, reason satisfying us of this that there is 
nothing in them unreasonable. 
Tindal, in his Christianity as old as the Creation; or, the Gospel a 
Republication of the Religion of Nature, argued that natural religion was 
periect ; that its principles and obligations were universally felt and acknow- 
ledged, arising, as they do, out of the natural revelations between the Creator 
and his creatures ; and that to suppose that God would make any “ artificial 
relations,” and lay upon man any positive precepts arising out of them, is to 
destroy the idea of morality. Against this Butler argued ¢ that Christianity 
Was not only a republication of natural religion, but also a revelation of a 
particular dispensation of Providence, carrying on by the Son and Holy 
pinit ; that obligations to the Son and Holy Ghost, which were wmknown 
ore, are revealed ; and that the duties which thenre arise, rest not merely 
®n the positive command but on the relations in which those divine persons 





* Butler’s Analogy: Introduction, 
t Analogy, part ii. ch, 1. 


| is like Collins’ reply at fuller length. 


except it die.” Here the analogical reasoning comes in, not to prove that 
the resurrection is discoverable by reason, or that, when revealed, reason 
must at once recognise its truth, but to prove from analogy that there is 
nothing incredible in that which has been communicated by a positive 


We have thus dwelt upon this question, because one of the designs of this 
Essay is plainly to set aside the positive evidence of Christianity, and to 
represent it as wholly worthless. We maintain that external evidence can 
convince the understanding, though it cannot convert the heart ; it can satisfy 
the mind of the truth of Christianity, though it cannot give religious faith. 


We maintain that the heart must be reached through the understanding, and 


therefore we most positively refuse to recognize the writer’s effort to throw 
contempt on what he terms “ the evidential school.” 
3ut while we are thus opposed to him on this important subject, it must 
be confessed that his estimate of the Anglican theology of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is, upon the whole, just ; trained in the school of controversy, accustomed 
to weigh the evidences of Christianity in the balance of reason, the writers of 
that age too much lost sight of what was spiritual and supernatural in religion. 
And the great names mentioned by the author, as once commanding universal 
homage, stand undoubtedly connected with a theology, dry, moral, utilitarian, 
and devoid of spiritual power. Speaking of the answer of Collins, when 
asked “ Why he was careful to make his servants go to church!” “1 do it 
that they may neither rob nor murder me ;” the writer says, 
‘This is but an exaggerated form of the practical religion of the age. Tillot- 


son’s sermon (Works, vol. iil., p- 43), On the Advantage 8 oJ Re ligion to Societies, 
The Deists and their opponents alike 


| assume that the purpose of the supernatural interference of the Deity in revela- 


tion must have been to secure the good behaviour of man in the world” (p. 274). 


This, so far as the Christian writers are concerned, is, indeed, an exaggera- 
tion. It should be remembered that the very subject of Tillotson’s sermon 
referred to, The Advantages of Religion to Societies, would naturally lead 
him to speak of the influence of religion on man’s present welfare. Indeed, 
to make this out was his design, seeing, as he expresses it, that “ religion 
hath extremely suffered in the opinion of many, as if it were opposite to our 








* Analogy, part ii, ch, 4. 
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] 
present welfare, and did rob men of the greatest advantages and conve- | 


niences of life.” But we could point to some of Tillotson’s sermons, not only 
in which the highest distinctive truths of Christianity are taught, but in 
which the purest motives are urged, and the most spiritual aspirations 
breathed. For example, in his sermon on Philip. iii. 20, For our conversa- 
tion is in heaven, he exclaims, 


“(© blessed time ! when we shall know God and other things without 
study, and love Him and one another without measure, and serve and praise 
Him without weariness, and obey His will without the least reluctancy; and 
shall still be more and more delighted in the knowing, and loving, and praising, 
and obeying of God to all eternity. How should these thonghts affect our 
hearts, and what a mighty influence ought they to have upon our lives ?” 


Still it must be acknowledged that, with few exceptions, Christianity was 
treated too much as natural religion, the truths, and principles, and motives 
of the Gospel were forgotten. Cowper's satire on the palpit of his age was 
not without foundation, in which, among other things, he notices its dry, 
moral, philosophical, Christless tone :-—- 


« Now tell me, dignified and sapient sir, 
My man of morals, nurtured in the shades 
Of Academuas—-is this false or true P 
Ta Christ the abler teacher, or the schools ? 
If Christ, why then resort at every turn 
To Athens or to Rome, for wisdom short 
Of man’s occasions, when in him reside 
Grace, knowledge, eomfort—an unfathomed store! 
How oft, when Pan] bas served us with a text, 
Has Epictetus, Plato, Tully, preached! 
Men that if now alive, would sit content 
And humble learners of a Saviour’s worth, 
Preach it who might.” ** The Task.” 


Nor can we accept the apology offered by the writer for the preachers of 
that time : 


“The preachers of any period are not to be censured for adapting their style 


of address and mode of arguing to their hearers, They are as necessarily bound 


to the preconceived notions as to the language of those whom they have to 


exhort. The pulpit does not mould the forms into which religions thought in 


any age runs, it sumply accommodates itself to those that exist” (p. 276). 


Alas for the pulpit if ever such a principle as this be adopted ; let a pen 
be taken, and Ichabod be written upon it ; better far that its voice should be 
ever hushed in silence than that it should be a mere echo of the opinions, or 
an accommodation to the notions of the passing hour. But it was not merely 
in the pulpit that “the practice of our duty is recommended to us on the 
undeniable grounds of prudence” (p. 279). The same spirit characterized 
the whole theology and literature of the age. Paley’s was essentially a 
utilitarian philosophy. His theory was that the only difference between an 


act of prudence and an act of duty is this, that * “ in the one case we consider 


what we shall gain or lose in the present world, in the other case we consider 


also what we shall gain or lose in the world to come ;” while again, according 


to him,+ “virtue is the doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will of 
God, and for the sake of everlasting happiness.” 

Now, there is no doubt but that God appeals to various principles of our 
nature, and that there are many motives of Christian conduct recognised in 
Scripture. Love, gratitude, hope, ambition, a desire for our own happiness, 
these are all appealed to and brought into exercise. And, while love is the 
great constraining principle of Christianity, this does not prevent the Saviour 


from promising the reward of victory “to him that overcometh,” nor the 
Christian from being animated in the conflict by the prospect of “a crown of 


righteousness” laid up. The Deistical and Christian moralists ran into the 


contrary extremes of this question. The Deists, from the notion that any 
consideration of man’s own interest destroyed the moral worth of human 
conduct, denied the reality of future rewards and punishments; the 
Christian moralists, on the other hand, treated the question of duty asa 
question of prudence. They proved most conclusively that it is for a man’s 
own interest to be virtuous, but they forgot those higher principles and 
motives which alone are powerful to influence human conduct, and that the 
practical rule by which men too often are guided is— 


** Meliora probo, pessima sequor.”” 


And so, as is universally admitted, the most utilitarian was the most 


licentious age. This fact is noted by the writer of the “ Essay” :— 


““A general relaxation of manners in all classes of society is universally 
affirmed to be characteristic of that time” (p. 320). 


Again : 

* After making every allowance for the exaggeration of religious rhetoric and 
the querulousness of defeated parties, there seems to remain some real evidence 
for ascribing to that age a more than usual moral licence and contempt of external 
restraints’ (pp. 321, 322). 

But while the fact of wide-spread corruption is admitted, great diversity of 
opinion existed as to the cause. Each party, as might be supposed, endea- 
voured to throw the blame upon some other, and even now all would not 


agree in the same view. The author of this Essay quotes a writer of our day 
in order to differ from him. Dr. Whewell ascribes the prevailing corruption 
to “that low view of morality which rests its rules upon consequences 
merely ;” but in the opinion of our author the sequence of cause and effect 
is by this— 

**As nearly as possible inverted. The licentiousness of talk and manners was 
not produced by the moral doctrines promuigated ; but the doctrine of moral 
consequences was had recourse to by the divines and moralists as the most likely 


remedy of the prevailing licentiousness”’ (p. 324). 


According to this, “the theory of consequences” was not introduced by 
speculative men to overthrow a more spiritual religion, but it was employed 
by religious men in the hope of stemming the tide of wickedness. We 
believe that in both these opinions there is truth, and that the state of society 
is to be accounted for by the twofold influence. When the deistical specu- 
lator laid, as Dr. Whewell says, “a sacrilegious hand” on all that was 
hallowed and venerated, barriers were broken down which hitherto had 








* Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy, beok ii., ch. 3. 


+ Book i., ch. 7. 











restrained licentiousness within bounds, and then the means employed for 
rectifying the evil only made the calamity worse,“ the morality of conse. 
quences ;” the remedy applied only aggravated the disease. “The obligation 
to practice in point of prudence was as perfect as though the proof been 
demonstrative. And what was the surprising result! That the more they 
demonstrated the less people believed.” Commenting upon this, the writer 
observes :— 


“This is cettainly not what we should antecedently expect. If, ag p, 
Whewell assumes, and the whole doctrinaire school with him, the speculative 
belief of an age determines its moral character, that should be the purest 
when the morality of consequences is placed in the strongest light” (p. 325), 


To this we would say the result referred to is not so surprising ; on the 
contrary, we think it is. just what might have been expected. Any one 
acquainted with human nature is aware that the consideration of consequences 
ta Proawentig wholly powerless to influence men with reference to this life. 
Starvation and death staring the drunkard in the face are found insufficient 
to restrain. him ; yet things seen and temporal have a greater power over man 
than those that are unseen and eternal. He, therefore, can know but little 
of the human heart who would expect that prudential motives with regard to 
the life to come would regulate man’s conduct in the life that now is, Again, 
we entirely object to the statement as to the assumption of what is called the 
doctrinaire school. Indeed, we know not exactly what school he means: jf 
it be the school that teaches that there are positive distinctive doctrines in 
the Christian religion, we profess ourselves disciples of it ; but, in the first 
place, if they of whom he speaks teach that “speculative belief” determines 
the moral character of the age, that belief is not merely about the prudence 
of virtue, but belief concerning the faith ; but, agai, no one assumes that 
speculative belief would determine the moral character of an age. If, indeed, 
the speculative belief be false, the character of the age will not be religious, 
but the speculative belief might be sound while the character of the age was 
ungodly. No mere speculative belief can of itself influence the life for good. 
The heart must be changed by the Spirit of God, and man must be brought 
by a living faith into union with the Lord Jesus Christ, that he may bring 
forth good fruit. The writer seems conscious that it) is unfair to charge the 
“ doctrinaire school” with holding that speculative belief can influence the 
heart, for speaking immediately afterwards of the revival of “ the doctrine of 
the Reformation” by “‘ the Evangelical school,” he adds— 

“Their doctrine of conversion by supernatural influence must on no account 
be forgotten. Yet it appears that they thought that the channel of this super. 
natural influence was, in some way or other, preaching. Preaching, too, not as 
rhetoric, but as the annunciation of a specific doctrine—the Gospel. They certainly 
insisted on ‘ the heart’ being touched, and that the Spirit only had the power 
savingly to affect the heart; but they acted as though this were done by an 
appeal to the reason, and scornfully rejected the idea of religious education” 
(p. 326). 

We can only say, if they were guilty of this last piece of folly, it was 
not a necessary consequence of the opinions and principles previously 
described. St. Paul did not reject religious education ; he reminds Timothy 
that he had known the Holy Scriptures from his infancy, yet he commands 
him to “ preach the word.” The New Testament insists upon this that the 
Spirit only has power savingly to affect the heart, while at the same time it 
declares that “it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe” (1 Corinth. i. 21); and that he “hath chosen us to salvation 
through sanctification of the Spirit and belvef of the truth” (2 Thess. ii. 13). 
Here, then, is the secret of the want of power in the pulpit of the 
eighteenth century; the morality of consequences was insisted upon, and the 
prudence of virtue demonstrated, but the Gospel of Christ was not preached. 
This moral lever was not used by the builders, and therefore they failed in 
carrying forward the Church’s spiritual work. 

But we have no doubt that while the pulpit acted injuriously on the age 
the age acted injuriously on the pulpit. The divines of that period were 
called to contend for the faith, to contend for the very existence of Chris- 
tianity. It was not with them a choice but a necessity, a duty from which 
they dare not shrink. The controversy was one that was unfavourable to 
spiritual religion ; they felt they had to do with men who had no spiritual 
perception, whose only guide was unaided reason ; that to speak to them of 
Christian experience, of the Spirit’s witness of that kingdom of God which 
is “ righteousness and joy and peace in the Holy Ghost,” would be as vain as 
to talk to a blind man of colours, it would be to cast pearls before swine, and 
then have them turn again and rend you. This conviction doubtless 
influenced the theology of the age. We believe it was mistaken. To meet 
reason With reason was well, but to resign the more spiritual weapons of our 
warfare was not wise. The smooth stone from the brook as well as the 
Philistine’s own sword gave David the victory. 

In speaking of this controversy it is unhappily too apparent that the 
writer's convictions and sympathies are on the side of the Deists. If he does 
not give to their arguments the victory, he acknowledges the unanswerable 
weight of their objections, and leaves no ground for boasting to theif 
opponents, 

“The objections urged against revelation in the course of the Deistical contro- 
versy were no chimeras of a sickly brain, but solid charges: the points brought 
into public discussion were the points at which the revealed system itself impinges 
on human reason. No time can lessen whatever force there may be in the 
objection against a miracle ; it is felt as strongly in one century as in another 
(p. 284). 

Again :— 

“It is not the speculative reason of the few, but the natural conscience of the 
many, that questions the extirpation of the Canaanites, or the eternity of be 
torments” (p. 285). 


Here the Deistical objections are represented as solid charges, the questio? 
of miracles, as impinging on human reason, is said to be one which in every 


age is open to the same objections, while conscience is made the judge of 


matters of revelation. Indeed, it would be difficult to distinguish betwee? 
the views put forward in this volume of Essays and those of the Deists ° 
the eighteenth century. They are, in fact, perfectly identical. It would be 
impossible to name a single objection contained in these Essays that is not 
be found in the Deistical writers, Blount assailed the Mosaic writi0g 
urging that they were irreconcilable with Chaldean and Egyptian antiquiue 
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(Oracles of Reason), Collins argued that. the prophecies of the Old. Tes- 
tament, applied to Christianity in the New, have no reference to the times of 
the Gospel, and that such application is contrary to the original meaning of 
those prophecies (A Discourse on the Grownds and Reasons of the Christian 
Religion). Woolston denied all miracles, he represented the facts of the 
Gospel as allegorical and mythical, and declared that if taken literally the 
were absurd and untrue (Six Discourses on the Miracles of our Saviour). 
Morgan held that the only criterion by which we are to judge of anything 
as coming from God is by its reasonableness and fitness ; that miracles can 
be no proof, for that it would .be impossible to know whether they were 
miracles or not. (Moral Philosopher). ..Chubb sneered at the doctrine, of 
the atonement, Ee it as immoral, and contrary to reason and truth 
(Posthumous Works). Hume held that miracles were contrary to expe- 
rience, and incapable of proof (Philosophical Essays) ; while Lord Boling- 
proke denied a particular providence, future rewards and punishments, and 
spoke of the proofs of Christianity as “traditional” (Bolingbrokes Works, 
vol. v., p. 91). Thus, not only the objections, but the very language of the 
Deists, are the objections and language which clergymen of the Church of 
England have in our day adopted, and attempted to palm upon the world 
ys something new and striking. 

We need not now be surprised to find that the Christian writers receive 
put little favour at the author's hands. Their works are underrated, and 
their honesty is impeached. . 


“They are impatient at the smallest demur, and deny loudly that there is any 
weight in anything advanced by their opponents, In the way they override the 
most serious difficulties they show anything but the temper which is supposed to 
qualify for the weighing of evidence. The astonishing want of candour in their 
reasoning, their blindness to real difficulty, the ill-concealed predetermination to 
find a particular verdict, the rise of their style in passion in the same proportion 
as their argument fails in strength, constitute a class of writers more calculated 
than any other to damage their own cause with young ingenuous minds. .... . 
‘'o whatever causes is to be attributed the decline of Deism, from 1750 onwards 
the books polemically written against it cannot reckon among them” (p. 304). 


This is indeed an unsparing judgment, a sweeping condemnation, but it is 
only assertion. We, on the other hand, assert that the person who penned 
this sentence either is grossly ignorant of the authors.of whom he speaks, or 
else has shamefully misrepresented them. If ever there were writers: dis- 
tinguished for honesty, soundness of judgment, learning, close reasoning, 
they are the Christian apologists of the eighteenth century. Can he point to 
an overruling of serious difficulties, passion substituted for argument, want 
of candour, in the pages of Chandler, Clarke, Butler, Paley, Bishop Newton, 
Lardner? No, they are monuments of deep thought, sound reasoning, and 
extensive learning. Why the author seems to have forgotten that a little 
before he described the distinguishing characteristic of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to be “the best good sense,” and that while he declares that “ the 
evidential school” failed with respect to the supernatural part of Christianity, 
not from any fault to be attributed to it, but because “a higher organism 
was needed,” he acknowledges— 


“ Tt has enforced the truths of natural morality with a solidity of argument and 
variety of proof, which they have not received since the Stoical epoch, if then” 
(p. 296). 7 

Yet now that it is his purpose to decry the Christian writers, they are 
accused of want of candour and of argument. One of them at least, however, 
he is compelled to exempt from this charge ; he is unable to say of him that 
there is a disproportion between the positiveness of his assertion and the 
feebleness of his argument; on the contrary, he admits that instead of 
dogmatizing, he often speaks doubtfully, but confesses that 


“ Butler’s doubtfulness is not the unsteadiness of the sceptical, but the wariness 
of the judicial mind” (p. 306). 


Still he sees in Butler as in the rest, a “ predetermination to find a par- 
ticular verdict.” 

“ Butler, it is true, comes forward not as an investigator, but as a pleader” 
(p. 305). 

What a grievous charge! And does the writer imagine that at every 
infidel objection brought against revelation, Christians are to consent to 
regard its truth as an open question, and to enter upon the investigation as 
if their minds were not decided? If he fancies that it is thus the Christian 
Church will approach the old Deistical objections revived in this volume of 
Essays, he is very grievously mistaken. They have been long since tried and 
found wanting, and criminal law, wisely it is thought, refuses a new trial in 
criminal cases. 

To but one other writer on the Christian side besides Butler is the author 
disposed to allow any credit. This is Bentley, whose answer to Collins is 
admitted “to have been completely successful as an answer” (p. 307). This 
measure of praise, however, he materially qualifies, and endeavours to deprive 
it of any value. In the first place Bentley’s remarks were only decisive, 
2s they were a “ masterly critique” on the Discourse of Freethinking ; 
while, compared with Collins, he was a low, abusive controversialist. “ His 
remarks were not, of course, decisive of the Deistical controversy, on which 
the critic avoids entering,” but were “ coarse, arrogant, and abusive.” But 

“Collins was a gentleman of independent fortune, whose high personal cha- 
racter and general respectability seemed to give a weight to his words” (p. 307). 

Again :— 


“It has been mentioned that Bentley does not attempt to reply to the argu- 
ment of the Discourse on Free-thinking. His tactic is to ignore it... . But 
Collins was not a sharper, and would have disdained practices to which Bentley 
Stooped for the sake of a professorship” (p. 310). 


_ Bentley certainly did not spare the egregious blunders, the false transla- 
tions, the mistakes and misrepresentations of Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, 
the name under which Collins published the Discourse of Free-thinking. 

‘ith a master’s hand he unveiled the ignorance and sophistry of the “ Chris- 
tan Deist!” Nor do we see any reason why, because “Collins was a gentle- 
man,” he should have been exempt from the well-merited castigation he 
received at the hands of the clever and learned divine. Never was there an 
“usWer more successful ; it is pronounced by the writer of this Essay decisive. 





But in the two just quoted, we notice how different are the state- 
ments. In the first it is said that Bentley “avoided entering on the Deistical 
controversy.” Inthe second that “he did not attempt to reply to the argu- 
ment of the Discourse of Free-thinking.”. These are two very different 
things. Bentley certainly did not enter on the whole Deistical controversy ; 
this was not his design. His design was to reply to Collins, and his book 
was entitled Remarks on a late Discourse of Free-thinking. As a reply to 
that discourse his remarks are admitted to have been “ decisive”—“ Com- 
pletely successful as an answer ;” yet now we are told not only that he avoided 
entering on the Deistical controversy, but even did not attempt to reply to 
the argument of Collins! So far as Collins entered on the Deistical contro- 
versy, he did. His remarks were a professed answer to his discourse. He 
took it up sentence by sentence, and did not leave a shred of it together. 
Nevertheless, the judgment to which the writer comes in the end is, that 
“the dirt endeavoured to be thrown on Collins will cleave to the hand that 
throws it.” It is fortunate that the Deist ‘who laboured to discredit the 
Bible, and overthrow Christianity, should at length have found a sympathiz- 
ing apologist in a clergyman of the Church ‘of England. 
The object of English theology in that age is said to have been— 


** To find anew basis for doctrine which should replace those foundations which 
had failed it” (p. 240). 


These were Church authority, and the “inner light.” The authority of 
the Church was destroyed by the Reformation ; then it was attempted “ to 
rest faith and doctrine upon the inward light within each man’s breast ;” but 
this, in turn, fell into discredit “ throngh the extravagances to which it had 
given birth,” and the reaction against it. ‘led to this first attempt to base 
revealed truth on reason.” Thus Church authority, the Spirit, and Reason 
are represented as being in succession the basis on which an effort was made 
to build Christian doctrine, and each are declared equally to have proved a 
failure. “‘ Church authority was soon found untenable.” It was still sooner 
found that on the basis of the Spirit “ only discord and disunion could be 
reared.” There remained common reason to be tried. 


** To apply this instrument to the contents of revelation was the occupation of 
the early half of the eighteenth century ; with what success has been seen. In 
the latter part of the century the same common reason was applied to the 
external evidences. But here the method fails in a first requisite—universality ; 
for even the shallowest array of historical proof requires some book-learning to 
apprehend. Further than this, the Lardner and Paley school could not com- 
plete their proof satisfactorily, inasmuch as the materials for the investigation of 
the first and second centuries of the Christian era were not at hand’ (pp. 328, 
329). 


Thus, then, it is made out that there is no certain basis of religious truth, 
and the Essay concludes with a passage we have already quoted at the 
beginning, in which the writer tells us, that he would undertake a perplex- 
ing inquiry, who would endeavour clearly to make out on what basis, in the 
present day, revelation is supposed to rest. Mindful of the divine com- 
mand, “be ready always to give an answer to any man that asketh you a 
reason of the hope that is in you with meekness and fear,” we shall endea- 
vour to meet this implied challenge, by giving an idea, imperfect though it 
must be, of the grounds upon which the Christian can rest his faith; a sketch 
of the evidence, brief though it must be, by which Christianity commends 
itself both to our intellects and our hearts. 

We need not stop to argue that there is a God. All but the Atheist admit 
this, and he puts himself beyond the pale of all reasoning. But the God, of 
whose existence the works of his hands bear witness, is not the God of the 
Pantheist, for whom nature is but another name, but a personal, spiritual 
Being, an eternal, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent Spirit. Creation, 
throughout all its works, proclaims the presence of an intelligent mind ; a 
Mind after the image of which the human mind was created. 

Man, by the highest efforrs of his intellect, becomes but an humble fol- 
lower of God. In all the contrivances of his wisdom, in all the productions 
of his art, he finds himself anticipated in the works of Creation; there are 
the same combinations, the same mechanical appliances, the same adaptation 
of means for the accomplishment of the same ends, so that, arguing from the 
effect to the cause, we necessarily conelude the existence of a Divine Intelli- 
gent Mind. Wherever we turn, in whatever quarter we look, whether to the 
heavens above, or to the earth beneath ; whether we scan the firmament, or 
explore the bowels of the earth ; whether we trace a planet in its orbit, or 
watch a bird upon the wing,—we behold the most wonderful beauty, wisdom, 
order, and design, the most perfect contrivance and adaptation of means to 
wise and beneficent ends, . 

In a day when science has thrown so widely open the laboratory of nature, 
every advancing step in the investigation of its operations brings with it 
fresh proofs of the wisdom by which it is pervaded. This might form the 
study of a life-time. Its details might furnish materials for volumes. Paley * 
gathered from one field a rich harvest of evidence. By an examination of 
the animal and human organizations he has made manifest the doctrine of 
Final Canses, And that which anatomy has yielded to his investigations is 
but the first-fruits of what has been and still may be further reaped from every 
field of science and department of nature, 

On the face of Creation, on all things animate and inanimate, above, 
below, beneath, around, there is one word written—Desian. Thus, “ The 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even His eternal power and 
vodhead ” (Rom. i. 20). 

From the world without, we turn to look to the world that is within, to 
study the mysteries of our own moral and spiritual being. And what are 
its teachings! Man feels that he has an undying spirit within him. He 
feels he was not born to live here for a few short years and then perish for 
ever. Were this his destiny he would be indeed a strange exception to that 
beautiful law which adapts the nature and capabilities of every creature to 
the circumstances and end of its being. Man has deep and noble aspirations, 
unfading hopes, and vast desires: desires so vast that they have never yet 
been satisfied by anything of earth. Wealth, rank, honour, pleasure, power, 
fame, have never fully satisfied the longings of the human soul. The story 
of one of nature’s most highly-vifted sons—Enzland’s noble bard —may, with 
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more or less truth, be told of all who seek satisfaction in the things of 


earth :— 
“ He touch’d his harp, and nations heard entrane’d.” 


He stood upon the pinnacle of fame, the great admired ; princes did him 
honour. Praise from every side rolled its incense on his ear :— 
** Thus full of titles, flattery, honour, fame, 
Beyond desire, beyond ambition, full, 
He died—he died of what ?—of wretchedness ; 
Drank every cup of joy, heard every trum 
Of fame, drank early, deeply dreak, drank draughts 
That common millions might have quench’d ; then died 


Of thirst, because there was no more to drink.” ; 
Pou..ock's ‘‘ Course of Time,”’ book iv. 


Nor are man’s desires greater than his hopes. Hope ever stands like a 


ministering spirit by him to cheer him amid his sorrows. No darkness so | 


deep that its glimmerings are not seen, no misery so great as to crush and 
weigh down the soarings of its wing. It points man ever forward to the 
future, bidding him to see in the distant vista brighter prospects in store. 
And is all this but a delusion? Are man’s desires never to be satisfied? Is 
hope given but to mock him? _Is its voice but a siren’s alluring him to dis- 
appointment / Is it a mere phantom beckoning him onward, onward, still 
onward, lighting him to the very verge of the tomb, and then vanishing as 
he sinks into the darkness and annibilation of the grave?) No! Surely hope 


is the sigh of immortality ; and desires which earth cannot satisfy tell of a | 


river of life where the spirit may quench its thirst. 

Again, man is a moral being : he is possessed of a moral sense by which 
he distinguishes between good and evil, between right and wrong. It matters 
not whether this be a simple and original principle of his nature, or whether 
it be resolvable into other elementary ones ; wherever human nature is, it is 
to be found. Just as man can distinguish colours by his natural sense, he can 
distinguish actions by his moral sense. Either vision may be indeed im- 

ired, but the constitution of his nature is to see. He has the law written 
in “ his heart ;” and however defaced the characters may be, it cannot be 
wholly blotted out. More than this, not only can man discern between right 
and wrong, but he sits in judgment on his actions. Conscience has its throne 
erected in its bosom,— 

** The voice within, the voice of God, that ndught 
Can bribe to sleep.” 

Conscience, that supreme arbiter of hurran actions, exercises a felt 
supremacy over man’s thoughts, and words, and works. Its voice may be 
indeed unheeded,—amid the wild tumult of human passions it may be for a 
time unheard,—but there are moments when it speaks in tones so thrilling as 
to make even stout hearts quail. Felix on the judgment-seat, and the flagitious 
Nero in the midst of his cruel enormities, were cited as criminals to its bar. 
And this empire of conscience is as wide as humanity itself; it is no partial 
feeling, confined to one class or race,—it is a universal principle to which 
human nature does homage. Wherever the footstep of the missionary has 
trod, whatever shore he has reached, among whatever people he may have 
come, whether speaking to the untutored savage, or to the intellectual, the 
civilized, and refined, he has found a chord in every bosom that vibrates at 
his touch, a witness whose unerring testimony is on the side of truth. And 
what is this but evidence of a judgment and a judge? What are the warn- 
ings of conscience but intimations of future retribution ?—what is its tribunal 
but the shadow of the great white throne reflected on the world?) What are 
its decisions but pledges of a final sentence? What are its fears and tor- 
ments but foretastes of future retribution ? And so it is felt to be ; throughout 
the world, there is a recognition of God. Man looks upward to a Being 
above him, of whose moral government he feels himself a subject. This idea 
may have been corrupted by the licentiousness and idolatry of Paganism ; 
a faction may have been formed amid the bloody convulsions of a nation 
blasphemously to have abjured religion ; here and there along the track of 
time an atheist may be permitted to arise, a monument of human folly and 
blindness ; nevertheless, the great idea of a Deity prevails,—the universal 
practice of religious worship exists. 

And lastly, there is one other universal feeling connected with this; 
namely, that man needs some method of reconciliation with the Divine 
Being. He feels that he is guilty, sinful, fallen, or at least he feels that some 
dire calamity has happened to his nature and to the world, the truth of which 
is confirmed by the sin, the sorrow, the suffering, the misery, the poverty, 
the disease, the death, that are in the earth. Yet, though conscious of his 
condition, he is in darkness, he knows not from whence he is come, or whither 
he is going. Sensible of his misery, he can find himself no relief ; sensible of 
his corruption, he cannot deliver himself from its power ; sensible that there 
is a Power above him, he cannot by searching find out the Almighty. 
Egypt, and Greece, and Rome, bear witness that civilization, and art, and 
literature cannot deliver man from moral and spiritual degradation. 

What then? If there be a God omnipotent, omniscient, infinitely wise 
and good,—if man be immortal, yet ignorant, miserable, and fallen,—if 
there be a life for him beyond the grave which is to know no end,—is it 
unreasonable to suppose, nay, is it not highly probable, that God would 
reveal himself to man ? 

Well, then, there is a volume in the world which claims to be a revelation 
from Heaven,—that volume is the Bible. This book has now been for 
centuries in men’s hands ; portions of it are more than three thousand years 
old. It is circulated throughout the earth ; it courts investigation. All that 
human learning and sophistry could do has been done to undermine its 
anthority, but in vain—still it stands, laughing to scorn the feeble efforts of 
silly men. This volume makes known many things which human reason 


] 
} 











could not discover. The creation of the world and of man, the entrance of | 


sin, and the circumstances of the fall. It teaches the great doctrines of a 
resurrection, eternal life, and future judgment. It makes known the great 
mysteries of the incarnation and atonement, that God was manifest in the 
flesh, and that to save man He died in his nature ; and then, to establish its 
high claim to a Divine revelation, it appeals to two external witnesses, which 
speak to man’s reason—Miracles and Prophecy. 

When we turn our attention to this book we find a remarkable circum- 
stance connected with it, which is one of singular advantage for the confirm- 
ation of our faith. It is that a large and important portion of it is received 
with the deepest veneration as a revelation from God by the bitterest enemies 
of Christianity—the Jewish people ; so that whoever questions the reality of 


—— 
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an external revelation must account not only for the Christian religion and 
its miraculous story, but also for the religion and history of the Jewish 
nation, as contained in the writings of the Old Testament. Of these writin 
the Pentateuch is the most ancient. It contains the miraculons history ¢f 
the Jewish people—their call in Abraham, their bondage and growth jp 
Egypt, their mighty deliverance, their passage through the Red Sea, thei, 
sojourn in the wilderness, in which they were for forty years miraculous} 
fed. Now, if all this be not a fiction, the truth of revelation is establis 

Of the genuineness of the Pentateuch there cannot be entertained the 

ofa doubt. There can be no question that, whether it be true or false, whether 
the story it contains be fiction or fact, it is the same book which the Jey, 
possessed from the very earliest sais of their history as a nation, anq 
which is acknowledged both by Jews and Samaritans as a Divine ang 
authentic record.” 

This, then, is the important question—Is it true? Is the story it records 
an invention or a reality? Now if we strip the Pentateuch of everythj 
miraculous, the general history of the nation it contains will hardly be dis. 
puted. That the Jews were bondmen in Egypt is witnessed by contem 
pictures of recent discovery, which represent them engaged in making bric 
with Egyptian taskmasters over them. Also that they came up out of 
is a matter of history. Strabo makes mention of Moses leaving Egypt, ac. 
companied by a large number of people, and of their eventually settling in 
the fand of which Jerusalem was afterwards the capital. Speaking of Jude, 
he says :— 

* “ An Egyptian priest named Moses, who possessed a portion of the coun 
called Lower (Egypt) . . . being dissatisfied with the established instity. 
tions there, left it and came to Juda, with a large body of people, who wor. 
shipped the Deity.” 

Having then referred to some of the doctrines taught by Moses, that we 
ought not to carve any image, but to set ae some sacred ground and q 
shrine worthy of the Deity, and to worship Him without any similitude, he 
adds :— 

“ By such doctrine Moses persuaded a large body of right-minded persons to 
accompany him to the place where Jerusalem now stands.” 


But while the historical basis of the story is admitted, the miraculous 
events connected with it are denied. The judgments upon Egypt, the pas- 
sage through the Red Sea, the destruction of Pharaoh, the encampment in 
the wilderness of Sinai, the manna from heaven, everything, in fact, of ¢ 
miraculous nature in the history. Well, time rolled on, the wilderness js 
traversed, Sinai is reached, when lo! there are discovered innumerable 
inscriptions on itsrocks. Inscriptions! impossible ; yes, sceptic, look again, 
examine them well, they are inscriptions, the work of men’s hands. But how 
came they there? Some solitary wanderer, pilgrims who have reached the 
sacred spot, have there inscribed their journeys and their names. No, they 
are too numerous for that, they are deeply and beautifully carved, they cover 
the rocks for miles. Thousands of living men must have been here engaged. 
But what could have brought such multitudes to the place, or when there, 
how could they have been sustained? Let the sceptic answer. He is silent, 
he cannot explain. Well, the believer ventured to suggest, that these 
inscriptions may have been engraven on the rocks by the hosts of Israel when 
in the wilderness ; but the sceptic, though unable to offer a more reasonable 
solution, only smiled and looked incredulous. But time, the revealer of all 
things. advanced, and now, in our day, God has given to faith and patient 
labour the key by which these inscriptions have been deciphered. And what 
do we read? The miraculous story of Israel, their deliverance from Egypt, 
the destruction of Pharaoh in the waters of the Red Sea, the sending of the 
manna from heaven. And thus, for the confirmation of faith and the 
confusion of infidelity, after three thousand years, there is read on the 
stony pages of the rocks of Sinai what Moses wrote on the page oi 
inspiration.t 

But, not to dwell on this and many other striking confirmations of the truth 
of his word which in these days God is graciously giving to his Church, we would 
observe that the very existence and present condition of the Jewish people are 
of themselves sufficient evidence that the Old Testament is a revelation from 
God. They are themselves a perpetual miracle in the earth, a living witness 
to the truth and inspiration of Scripture. Before they were erected into 
kingdom or established as a nation in Canaan, Moses, speaking to them in 
the name of the Lord, foretold the judgments that should befall them if they 
did not observe to do all the words of the law. “ The Lord shall scatter thee 
among all people from the one end of the earth even unto the other” (Deut. 
xxviii. 64). So, after they had rebelled against God, Hosea wrote, “ they 
shall be wanderers among the nations” (ch. ix. 17). And have they not been 
wanderers for eighteen centuries ? In what corner of the earth may they not 
be found? They dwell in every land, every country is their home, Europe, 
America, India, China, Persia, Russia, Africa ; they wander on the snows of 
Siberia, the steppes of Tartary, the shores of the Mediterranean. They dwell 
in every city of the world, New York and Moscow, London and Cairo, Paris 
and Pekin, Rome and Calcutta, while they linger around the walls of their 
own much loved Jerusalem. Nor is it merely their dispersion, their state 0 
spiritual desolation was also foretold. “The children of Israel shall abide 
many days without a king, and without a prince, and without a sacrifice, and 
without an image, and without an ephod, and without teraphim” (Hosea iii. 4): 
And now behold them, where is their king? where is their temple ? where 
is their priesthood ? where are their sacrifices? Their glory is departed. 
The fire on their altars is quenched. The voice of their prophets has ceased, 
but they remain because the Lord hath spoken, “I will sift the house 0 
Israel among all nations, like as corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not the 
least grain fall wpon the earth ”(Amos ix. 9). Thus an anomaly in the 


| history of nations, Israel has come down the stream of time, wrecked indeed, 


but its fragments still borne on that tide which has proved the grave ° 
many peoples ; so that, in the striking language of the late Professor Butler, 


| we may say :—{ 





* Strabo, lib. xvi., ch. 2, edit. Falconer. . 

+ We are aware that some writers still reject the Israelitish origin of the ‘ Sinaitic Inset'?- 
tions.” We would only, however, refer our readers to Mr. Forster’s learned and interoo’™ 
works, One Primeval Language, with their illustrative plates, to enable them to form their ° 
judgment on the matter. , 

t Sermons by the Rev. W. Archer Butler, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy ' 
University of Dublin. First Series, Sermon xiv. 
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« Though in the spirit of a miserable criticism ministering to a still more 
miserable philosophy, you were to evacuate that Old Testament of every express 
miracle it records, though you were to convert the Prophets into jugglers, and 
the people into fools, and make of our Elijahs and Isaiahs pretenders to power 
and conjecturers in knowledge—could you even so clear the Old Testament of 
wonders? You may deny the story of miracles, but can you destroy the miracle 
of the story? You may discredit this volume of miracles, but can you unmiracle 
the obstinate fact of the volume itself? Can you resolve the enormons difficulty 
of this history, these recorded habits, and above all this recorded religion ?”’ 


Every argument, every line of evidence, then, that the Jew can advance to 

rove the miraculous history of his nation arrays itself on the side of Chris- 
tianity. Christianity is no new religion, it is the substance of which Judaism 
was the shadow. The New Testament is the development and completion of 
the Old. Christ is the substance of its types, the subject of its rophecies, the 
object of its promises, The Jews looked for Him of whom Moses and the 
Prophets wrote ; in the beautiful language of the writer just quoted, “ from 
Moses to Malachi these Hebrew Scriptures are, as it were, one long-drawn 
sigh of sorrowful hope.” And now a nation’s hope, changed into sad and 
bitter disappointment, tells too plainly that “He came unto his own, and 
his own received him not.” 

That Jesus Christ appeared in the world at the time predicted, and when 
the Jews expected their Messiah, that he was crucified when Pontius Pilate 
was Governor of Judea, that He was the founder of the Christian religion, 
and that it spread rapidly in the world, are matters of history. Tacitus, 
the Roman historian, who flourished in the first century, and while some of 
the Apostles were yet alive, writing of the persecution which the Christians 
suffered under Nero, says :* 


“ Christ, the author of this name, was put to death as a criminal by the Pro- 
curator Pontius Pilate, in the reign of Tiberius. The pernicious superstition, 
repressed for a time, broke out again, not only throughout Judea, the origin of 
the evil, but through the city also.” 


Thus this eminent historian, a stranger if not a positive enemy to 
Christianity, tells us that the religion commenced in Judea, and soon spread 
throughout it, that it reached even Rome, that it obtained multitudes of 
converts, that the founder of the religion was Christ, that he was put to 
death as a malefactor under Pontius Pilate, and that his followers were 
exposed to the most violent persecutions. And this testimony of Tacitus is 
supported by Suetonius and other contemporary writers who were acquainted 
with the facts of the case. 

That the followers of Jesus Christ wrote books in which they professed to 
give an account of his life, of the first promulgation and spread of his reli- 
gion, and of its doctrines, and that these books are the books of the New 
Testament, is equally certain. From the present day backward through 
eighteen centuries we have an uninterrupted succession of writers, referring 
to and quoting from the books of the New Testament. Several catalogues 
were drawn up at an early period which contain these books ; while the 
enemies of Christianity, such as Celsus in the second century, treated them 
as the acknowledged writings of apostles and evangelists, and referred to the 
rospels as the books which contained the history of Jesus Christ. That we 
have these books as they were originally written is also certain. That they 
have not been corrupted appears not only from the numerous quotations 
from them already referred to, but also from the variety of MSS. collected 
in different parts of the world, Persia, Egypt, India, Syria, Europe, all of 
which perfectly agree, except in some slight variation of readings, which 
could hardly be avoided in the great work and labour of transcribing. . Dr. 
Buchanan found in a remote church in the mountains of Syria a splendid 
manuscript, of great antiquity, of the Old and New Testaments, having the 
words of every book numbered. It is now in the Cambridge Library. 

The New Testament, then, contains the life of Jesus Christ, written by 

four different persons, two of whom were his immediate followers, and were 
ever with him, and they all agree as to the leading circumstances of his 
history. They all declare that he was miraculously conceived ; that he went 
about doing good ; that he healed the sick, gave sight to the blind, and raised 
the dead ; that he walked upon the sea ; that he said he was the Son of God, 
and came down from heaven ; that all power was given him ; that his voice 
should open the graves, and break the sleep of death ; that to him all judg- 
ment was committed, and that hereafter he should be seen coming in the 
clouds of heaven ; and lastly, that he appealed to his works and to his resur- 
rection from the dead as his witnesses. Now the very nature of those claims 
shows that he must have wrought miracles in their proof; for how is it 
possible otherwise they could have been received? How is it possible that 
his religion should have taken root in the very place, and at the very time of 
his crucifixion, and then have spread rapidly through the world, unless it 
were supported by convincing evidence and power? Is it credible that a 
man born in a lowly condition, without rank, without wealth, without 
influence, without the use of any force, without appealing to human passions, 
without offering indulgence to any lust, without holding out any worldly 
advantage, but, on the contrary, teaching a religion which demands the 
mortification of every sin, could overthrow the idolatry and change the 
religion of the Roman world, unless he éxercised supernatural power and his 
religion were from God? As Archbishop Whately forcibly observes :- 
_ “Wonderful as the whole Gospel history is, the most wonderful thing of all is, 
that a Jewish peasant should have succeeded in changing the religion of the 
world. That he should have succeeded in doing this without displaying any 
miracles would have been more wonderful than all the miracles that have been 
recorded ; and that he should have accomplished all this by means of pretended 
miracles, where none were really performed, would be the most incredible of all; 
so that those who are unwilling to believe anything that is strange, cannot escape 
doing so by disbelieving the Gospel ; but will have to believe something still more 
Strange if they reject the Gospel.’’+ 


lhe very existence, then, of Christianity requires to be explained ; what- 
ever difficulties may lie in the way of its reception, they sink into insignifi- 
cr compared with those which accompany its rejection. Of it may be 

ALC 
ee Auctor nominis ejus Christus, Tiberio imperitante, per Procuratorem Pontium Pilatam 
is affectus erat. Repressaque in prasens, exitiabilis superstitio rursus erumpebat, non 


ppl i pce originem ejus mali, sed per urbem etiam, &c.—Tacitus, Ann., lib, xv. +4. 
'. Iv. Lond, 1821. 


* Whasal.-’ 7 ‘> . : . 
Whately’s Lessons on ( hristianity, ‘‘ Evidences,” Lesson vi. 
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** A truth so strange, 'twere bold to think it true, 
If not far bolder still to disbelieve.” 


For what was the case of those who became the apostles and immediate dis- 
ope of Christ ; who preached his Gospel and laid down their lives in witness 
of its truth? If Christianity be not true, either these men were deceivers, or 
they were themselves deceived. That they were deceived is impossible. 
Instead of being credulous, they were always slow to believe ; often doubting, 
and sometimes sceptical. Besides, the nature of the miracles said to have 
been performed precludes the possibility. No force of imagination, no 
mental delusion, no deception of the senses, could account for their believing 
the things which they record, if they did not really take place. They tell us 
they saw Jesus walk upon the sea; that they saw him raise the dead ; that 
they saw him transfigured on the mount ; that they saw him after his resur- 
rection, and that they saw him go away into heaven. Nor was it one, but many, 
who were witnesses of these things. The man, then, who could believe that 
they were deceived, is infinitely more credulous than he supposes even them 
to have been. Either Christ rose from the dead, or they who laid down their 
lives in witness of it were deceivers, and so one of them admits. “ If Christ 
be not risen, we are found false witnesses of God” (1 Cor. xv. 14, 15). 

But that they were deceivers is equally incredible. Deceivers! for what 
purpose / what were they to gain? what did they gain? the spoiling of their 
goods, bonds and imprisonment, and stripes, and death. Deceivers! for 
what ? to teach the purest morality the world ever heard, to lead men from 
the love of sin to the service of righteousness, and to cheer man with the 
brightest hope that ever dawned upon the human spirit ; so that upon this 
supposition,* “they were villains for no end but to teach honesty, and 
martyrs without the least prospect of advantage.’ Again, suppose for a 
moment that the immediate followers of Christ agreed to impose upon the 
world, is it reasonable to think that the cheat would not have been discovered 
by some of the many thousands they had deceived? Some who embraced 
Christianity were tempted to deny Christ, but did any of them expose an 


' fraud before the heathen tribunals? So far from this, ae them, wit 


tears of repentance, sought again admission into the Church. From one of 
these supposed deceivers we learn that his authority had been questioned by 
some, and what step did he adopt to assert it? He writes to the Charch in 
which those parties were, and appeals to the fact that he had not only 
wrought miracles among them, but had bestowed upon them supernatural 
gifts. Now if no such miracles had been wrought, if no such gifts had been 
imparted, would not such an appeal have brought confusion upon the 
apostle, and given his enemies an opportunity of exposing the barefaced 
imposition! We are, therefore, shut up to the conclusion, that what 
the writers of the New Testament had seen and heard, that did they 
declare. 

Lastly, and we speak with reverence, either Jesus was God or he was an 
impostor. If not the Christ, the Son of the living God, the accusation 
which the Jews brought against him of blasphemy was a just one. We can- 
not accept the apology that infidelity is willing to make for him, that he was 
a good man, but a fanatic. His claims were too great, his pretensions too 
high to ascribe them to fanaticism. Of all who have ever appeared in the 
world, he is the one least open to this charge. There is a calmness, a dignity, 
a simple majesty around everything he said or did wholly at variance with 
such a spirit. He uttered the most momentous truths, and wrought the 
most stupendous works without seeming as it were conscious of saying or 
doing what was marvellous. Either Jesus, then, was, what he claimed to be, 
God, or he was an impostor. An impostor! Our heart, our mind, our con- 
science revolt at the thought. This no man can believe. He who says so 
must be more than credulous, he must be a wicked fool. Look at that mys- 
terious Being ; what wisdom, what holiness, what meekness, what tenderness, 
what sympathy, what pity are in that character? See how love and mercy 
mark his tootsteps through the world. Go to the grave of Lazarus, and see 
him weep ; go to the gates of Nain, and see hun dry the widow’s tears ; go 
to Simon’s house and see him look on penitent sorrow, and heal the broken 
heart ; go to that upper room where alone with his disciples in the language 
of tenderest love, he commends them to the Father ; go to the garden of 
Gethsemane, and see the mysterious agonizing of his soul ; go to the cross of 
Calvary, and see him die; then call him an impostor if oe can, 

This leads us, in the last place, to say a word on that which, while insisting 
strongly as we do on the importance of the external evidence of Christianity, 
has a power for the spiritual mind which nothing else can give, the internal 
evidence springing from the excellency and glory of the Gospel, and its 
suitability to the wants and desires of man. To understand and feel this we 
need a spiritual perception ; but when we have received “‘an-unction from 
the Holy One,” then we can say, “ we know that the Son of God is come, and 
hath given us an understanding that we may know him that is true, and we 
are in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God 
and eternal life” (1 Joli v. 20). Without the faith of an incarnate Saviour 
what is man’s position! Ignorant of God, but with an impression of Him 
on his mind, he gropes after but cannot find him; with a sense of guilt upon 
his soul, he knows not how to have it removed. But in the Gospel of Christ 
there is provision made to meet all the wants and satisfy all the | ante of the 
human heart. By it God is revealed, by it conscience is satisfied, by it com- 
fort is poured into the weary spirit, by it victory over sin is obtained, by it 
hope is kindled, by it life and immortality are brought to hght. All that 
man wants he finds in Christ. We want to know God—He 1s the express 
image of his person. We want a mediator—He in our nature ever liveth to 
intercede. We want pardon for sin—-we have it in His blood. We want 
deliverance from its power-—-we have it by His grace. We want righteous- 
ness in which to stand before the throne--we have it in His perfect obe- 
dience. We want strength—-we have it in that hand which, though nailed 
to the accursed tree, upholds the universe. We want sympathy—-we have it 
in that heart which, though upon the throne of God, can be touched with 
every fecling of our infirmity. 

Thus, then, reason and faith go hand in hand, and bending at the feet of 
Christ, reverently adore ; and if asked on what basis our religious belief 
rests, We answer, our reason, our heart, our conscience, our faith, our hope, 
our love bind us to the eross of Chinst, and to it in life and in death will we 
cling, for there we find rest unto our souls. 





* Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, part i. chap, viii, 
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likewise be engraved for each “ Book,” and different sets of initial letters wil jy 


' prepared. Thus, for the Sixty-six Books of the Bible there will be as many 


different ornamental titles, Headings, and as many separate sets of Initial] Letters, 


| The engraving of these has been entrusted to the careful hands of Mr, 9 


Newsom Woods. The details of much of the Ornamentation already decideg 
upon have been taken from the exquisite decorations of the recently discovereg 


, tombs of the Kings of Judea. The style of ornament exhibited in the gj 
rock-sculptured entrances to these tombs of the Kings, and also those of the 
| Judges, which are both in very perfect preservation, belongs to a school of ax 


which forms a curious and beautiful link between the Oriental style and that of 
Ancient Greece; while that on the broken remains of the Royal Sarcophag; 
displays a similar kind of conception and method of treatment, worked ont 
however, by a still greater degree of richness and general elaboration, The 
appropriateness of such ornaments for an “ILLUMINATED FAMILY BIBLE” mug 
be evident to all, for they are contemporary with some of the earlier portions o¢ 
those Sacred Writings themselves, which they will now, after a lapse of ages, be 


| employed to decorate. 


¢¢ (\F making many books there is no end,” saith Solomon ;* but of all books , 

which have ever existed there is none to compare with the Bible, which 
is, emphatically, the “ Book of Books.” ‘ Therein,” exclaims the philosopher 
Locke, “are contained the words of Eternal Life. It has God for its author, 
salvation for its end, and truth, without any mixture of error, for its matter.” 
And, beyond all this, the universal voice of Christianity declares it to be the 
“ Word of God ;” and millions of the human family repose their faith and their 
belief upon its sacred pages. Nevertheless, it is remarkable, as an accomplished 
modern critic declares, how little persons, otherwise well informed, know of its 
bearings, or the questions bound up in it. Till recently, a few scholars, pro- 
fessors, and divines were the depositaries of this knowledge, and kept it in forms 
which, without any such desire on their part, rendered it, practically, inaccessible 
to the public. The omission here spoken of, however, has been supplied; for a 
number of modern Biblical scholars have worthily exerted themselves to render 
the “ Book of Books” no longer a sealed volume to those who act upon our 





Saviour’s injunction—‘ Search the Scriptures, for they are they which testify of | 
me.” ¢ 

Whilst our scholars, however, have laboriously employed themselves in ex- | 
plaining the many difficult passages of the Bible, and in throwing light upon much | 
that was misunderstood, there still exists the reproach against us :—-that hitherto 


THE ILLUMINATION. 


HE title of each Book at the head of its first chapter will be printed in req 
and black, as also the large and small initial letters of every chapter ; the 
ornamental heading at the top of each page, and the “ argument,” or synopsis of 
the contents which precedes each chapter, being printed in red. Each page wi 
likewise be surrounded by rule-lines printed in red; the beauty of the colour and 
the perfection of the printing of the whole being all that could be desired by the 
most exacting and refined critic in typographical art. 


THE NOTES AND REFERENCES. 


HERE have been many who have employed themselves in annotating the 
sacred writings, and who have necessarily exemplified various degrees of merit, 

but it will be the aim of those engaged in the production of the Notes for this 
Bible to select from each annotator, as far as is possible, those elucidations which 


his special knowledge enabled him to give, and to reproduce these in a succinct 
| form and appropriate language. Thus, the more valuable results of the labours 


of the most learned annotators, now inaccessible to many persons on account 
of the voluminousness of their works, will be brought within the reach of all 


| readers in the Notes to the “IntumMinateD Famity Brace.’ These Notes will 


we have, both in printing and illustrating the Bible, nearly altogether neglected be printed separately from each Book, and will be such as may not only be 


to avail ourselves of the great mechanical and artistic powers of the present age. 
Surely, if it be consistent with our religious sentiments to build great Temples 
and Tabernacles for His worship, it is an equally worthy object to enshrine His 
Word in as much of beauty and excellence as we are capable of. In accordance 
with this conviction, the “ InLuminarep Fasity Bipi.e” has been designed ; for 
it will display, in its paper, typography, illustrations, ornamentation, illamination, 
and notes, all the excellences which a union of the best human knowledge, the 
purest art, and the most advanced science can produce. Under these various 
headings just named, we will now explain the distinctive features of the Work. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


T no former period were circumstances so favourable for the production of a 
Bible illustrated with engravings of the highest class. A large public now 
exists which is able at once to recognize the true and beautiful in art. And, for 
the first time, it is possible to bring together, in one magnificent volume, such a 
splendid series of Biblical Cartoons, as for the true feeling, fervour, and vigour 
of their designs, are perfectly unapproachable by any other existing Illustrations 
of sacred subjects. The Two Hunprep LarGe ENGRAVINGS which will be 
printed in the “ILLUMINATED Famity Brp.e” have been designed by the greatest 
modern masters who have specially devoted themselves to Biblical Art. In the 
list of illustrators will be found the names of C. Bendemann, L. Bollinger, J. 
Fischer, G. Jiiger, J. C. Koch, F. Overbeck, N. Rethel, L. Richter, F. Schubert, 
J. Schnorr von Carolsfeld, C. Steinle, and N. Striihuber. 


For generations to come will the names of these eminent artists be known in 
connexion with the marvellous beauty of the Biblical Cartoons they have given 
to the world. Their compositions, on account of their grandeur and elevation, 
both in design and sentiment, have created a new epoch in the treatment of Sacred 
Subjects, and have exercised an appreciable influence on the higher branches of 
art throughout the whole of Europe. 


THE ORNAMENTATION. 


i ore will be rich and profuse, and will form one of the most important 
| 


features of the “ILiuminatep Famity Binie.” The task of superintending 
this department has been allotted to Mr. Noel Humphreys, and the chasteness 
and delicacy of his taste will be immediately apparent in the uniform elegance of 
the whole volume. The names of all the “ Books,” at the commencement of 


their first chapters, will be engraved from original designs; special headings 


for all the “‘ Books,” to be placed at the top of each page, will also be 
designed ; new ornamental borders for the tops and bottoms of the pages will 


* Eccl. xii. 12. 





| thoroughly relied on but easily mastered, in order to be remembered. A close 
' and careful examination of the writings of the greatest authorities will enable 


the compilers to make such selections from them as will furnish an explicit 
commentary on all obscure and difficult passages ; and when several authorities 
differ, various interpretations and arguments will be given. To conclude, the 
geography, natural history, traditions, manners, customs, and ceremonies of the 
nations whose histories are narrated in the Scriptures, will be carefully explained, 
so that nothing may be wanted to render intelligible even those portions 


portant. The References to parallel passages and various readings will be 
printed in such a manner as to form a complete Concordance to the Holy 





| Scriptures. 


THE PAPER, TYPE, AND PRINTING. 


HE paper of this unequalled Edition of the Sacred Writings—the “ [10M 
NATED FAMILY Bree ’’—will be of the finest quality manufactured’; and the 

size will be that of a handsome quarto, which, avoiding the unwieldiness of the folio, 
is sufficiently large to admit of two handsome columns of type, and is of a form 





| 1A7SEO1 


admirably adaptad to display the lines of the Engravings, and the characteristics 
_ of the Ornamentation. 


The type selected is expressly adapted for the printing of so superb an Edition 
of the Bible, and being new, the sharpness and exactness of the typographical 
execution, which has been undertaken by Mr. Stephen Austin, of Hertford, wil 
| fitly accord with the freshness and originality observable in all the other depart: 
ments of 


BEETON’S ILLUMINATED FAMILY BIBLE. 
Part I., Price 2s., on June Ist, 1861, 


(Sent post free for 24 postage stomps.) 





*,.* Part I. will contain, in addition to the usual 64 pages, a handsome “ Family 
tegister,’’ designed by Noel Humphreys, for the inscription of the births, ma 


| riages, and deaths of the various members of a family. 
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of the Scriptures which may not by many be considered as the most im- . 
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